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Art. 1.—AUSTRIA INFELIX. 


ALTHOUGH history abounds in precedents for almost any 
action of mankind, and we are told that it is continually 
repeating itself, yet there are few parallels for the rapid 
decline and final extinction of Austria as an independent 
state. Within the lifetime of many still alive she was the 
centre of a monarchy whose proud insignia was the 
double-headed eagle of Imperial Rome, whose leadership 
was acknowledged by the vast majority of the German 
people, and whose sentries looked out over the lagoon 
of Venice and the plain of Lombardy. To-day she is 
nothing more than a province of the Third Reich, and 
Vienna, for five hundred years the pivot upon which 
Eastern Europe turned, is merely a German provincial 
town, another Dresden or Hanover. What is more 
surprising is that the final collapse should have taken 
place without a shot being fired in defence of Austrian 
independence. There has been nothing like it since the 
capitulation of Venice to Napoleon. Whether the change 
is permanent or temporary still remains to be seen, for, to 
quote the words put by Dr Schuschnigg in his ‘ Farewell 
Austria’ into the mouth of Hans von Hammerstein, 
‘Take Austria away from the Austrians, and immediately 
they will all be aware of what they have lost.’ 

In looking back over the past two centuries it is impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion that the major tragedy of 
Central Europe has been that German unity was not 
accomplished under the zgis of Austria rather than of 
Prussia, ‘ behind whose brazen face,’ as Mr Algernon Cecil 
describes it in his biography of Metternich, ‘ the lost soul 
of the Great Frederick has seemed, decade after decade 
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even to our own time, to be working out its malignant 
purposes.’ That this was not the case was, it must be 
admitted, the fault of the Habsburgs themselves. In the 
early years of the Thirty Years’ War they had the ball 
at their feet, and they might have effected in Germany 
what Richelieu was accomplishing in contemporary 
France. In 1629 the Emperor Ferdinand II by the 
Edict of Restitution gave up the purposes of the Empire 
for those of the Church and roused the Princes against 
him and his dynasty. The Treaty of Westphalia marked 
the triumph of the centrifugal forces, the Habsburgs 
looked to the East for the acquisitions which were to 
compensate them for what they had thrown away in the 
West, and when German national feeling began to awake 
it found its spiritual home in Berlin rather than in cos- 
mopolitan Vienna. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
events of March 1938 had their origin in those of March 
1629. 

In more recent times the victory of Prussia at Sadowa 
had the effect of driving the Habsburgs out of Germany 
altogether, and there seems little doubt that had the 
Central Powers proved successful in the late war the 
subordination of Austria to her ally would have been 
complete. The Emperor Karl saw this very clearly 
indeed, and fear of it was by no means the least potent 
of the causes which induced him to put forward his peace 
proposals in the spring of 1917. Even his own ministers 
could not be trusted, and Czernin in particular was closely 
in touch with Berlin. On one occasion, for example, 
Czernin was arguing in favour of an arrangement which 
would have made Austria virtually a vassal of Germany, 
and it was objected that the Emperor would never agree. 
‘ Leave it to me,’ he retorted characteristically. ‘I will 
soon bring him as far as that.’ In the end the Emperor 
was compelled to agree to a customs union which was to 
come into force when the war was over. The revolution 
at first hastened rather than retarded this development, 
for one of the earlier acts of the Austrian republic was to 
vote for incorporation in the German Reich. Never- 
theless, the process could have been reversed at the end 
of the war had the Allies known their own minds, but 
they were too intent on upsetting the verdict of Sedan 
to think of disturbing that of Sadowa. 
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In the early days of the conflict King George V said 
to the then Russian ambassador in London that the 
most important thing when peace was made would be to 
destroy the power of Prussia in Germany, and the late 
M. Jacques Bainville always maintained that the Allies 
lost the war in the first clause of the Treaty of Versailles, 
that is to say that the settlement should have been 
reached with the Federal States separately, and not with 
Germany as a unit. Had this been done and reasonable 
terms granted to South Germany, in which Austria might 
well have been included, such an impetus would have 
been given to separatist feeling as, in all probability, to 
undo the work of Bismarck to the great benefit of Europe 
as a whole. One word would have restored the Wittels- 
bachs to their throne, and this would have provided a 
nucleus round which all South Germany would indubitably 
have rallied. The Prussians would have been restricted 
to their own territory, and so rendered powerless for 
harm. 

This policy was not pursued, and Austria found herself 
still an independent state, it is true, but shorn of the rest 
of the old Dual Monarchy, with a capital ridiculously out 
of proportion to her population. She was, indeed, too 
small to live and too large to die ; while in the immediate 
post-war period her Socialist rulers seemed more con- 
cerned in applying their own pet theories than in looking 
after her interests. The Social Democrats, to quote Dr 
Schuschnigg, ‘ persecuted with demonic hatred anything 
that recalled Austria, her history, and her symbols. 
Where it was possible to do so the idea of Austria and the 
idea of patriotism were snatched from the hearts of school 
children.’ At the same time it was only in Vienna and a 
few of the larger towns that the Socialists were 
predominant ; in the country districts the Church was 
supreme, and the old order to no inconsiderable extent 
survived. 

The situation was aggravated by economic and social 
problems that defied solution. By the Treaty of St 
Germain the country had been cut off from its natural 
customers and sources of supply, and the ever-mounting 
tariff barriers accentuated the inconvenience. When the 
whole Danube basin owed allegiance to one monarch 
Austrian timber could be exchanged against the manu- 
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factured articles of Bohemia and the agricultural produce 
of Hungary, while Viennese banking-houses financed the 
transactions and Austrian steamers carried the empire’s 
products from the ports of Trieste and Fiume to the out- 
side world. At one blow all this came to an end, and 
Austria was called upon to adjust her economy to that of 
a peasant state, but with a capital which contained about 
a quarter of the total population, and which was in the 
hands of an extreme Marxian administration. 

In some degree the social problem was the outcome of 
the economic. The working-classes in Vienna found 
much of their occupation gone when that city was no 
longer the residence of a Court and the centre of a great 
empire, and so they became an easy prey to Red agitators. 
There was, however, another class which also felt the 
change acutely, and that was the section of the community 
which was in the habit of supplying officials to Bosnia 
and Bohemia, to Galicia and the Trentino. As the years 
passed the universities became increasingly fuller of young 
men for whom the reduced Austria of post-war days held 
out no hope, and who had consequently no interest in the 
preservation of the existing order: a few of them became 
Communists, but as soon as Hitler’s sun appeared over 
the horizon the vast majority donned the swastika in the 
belief that there would be more opportunities for them in 
the Greater Germany. As for the aristocracy, whom it 
might have been supposed would take the lead, not only 
were they for the most part reduced to poverty, but they 
had not recovered from their astonishment at the fall 
of the Habsburgs by the date of the arrival of the 
Fiihrer. 

For a decade the situation remained, as the Viennese 
used to put it, dangerous but not serious. It was clear 
that Austrians were hopelessly divided on every subject, 
and there was sporadic rioting ; but those were the days 
when British and American money was being poured into 
Central Europe, and Austria managed somehow to exist. 
Then came the slump, and all the existing antagonisms 
became bitter, even among such easy-going people as the 
Austrians. Private armies were formed, and it looked 
as if the country was heading for a civil war of the Spanish 
type. That this did not take place was due partly to the 
national character and partly to the fact that the politics 
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of Austria were inextricably connected with the general 
European situation. Even so, a good deal of blood was 
shed, and the ruthless suppression of the Socialist rising 
in 1934 was an object-lesson in how such things should not 
be done, for it alienated public opinion abroad and it 
rendered impossible any co-operation between those in 
Austria who were opposed to incorporation in the Reich. 

The slump was followed in due course by the rise of 
Herr Hitler to power, and the pressure of events in 
Germany upon her southern neighbour became tremen- 
dous. The emphasis laid by the Nazis upon race made 
a strong appeal to the lower middle-class in Austria, 
which remembered that it was German too, and when to 
this sentiment was attached the possibility of obtaining 
profitable employment in the Greater Germany the 
enthusiasm for the Anschluss in these circles knew no 
bounds. The fact that Herr Hitler was an Austrian was 
also not without its influence, for, it was argued, surely 
he will look after his fellow-countrymen. In actual fact, 
a number of Austrians were given posts in Germany, but 
whether this was done for propaganda purposes or is to 
be taken as evidence of the Fiihrer’s kindness of heart it 
would, perhaps, be tactless to enquire. 

Dr Dollfuss realised that if the Nazi influence was to 
be effectively checked it could only be by creating in 
Austrians a feeling of pride in their own country, apart 
altogether from questions of race and of relations with 
Germany. Neither he nor Dr Schuschnigg denied that 
they were German; but they took the view that they 
were Austrians first, and that Austria had a glorious 
heritage of her own apart altogether from Germany. Dr 
Schuschnigg has defined his attitude, which was that of 
his predecessor, in the following words : 


‘I believe in historical evolution which builds up and 
moulds the new and the expedient without destroying what 
is of value in the old institutions. I have accordingly never 
held our political mission to lie in a final choice between the 
so-called opposites, Central Europe and Germany, i.e. between 
the Danubian Union and the Anschluss, but rather in recon- 
ciling these contradictory elements. That will become pos- 
sible as soon as no country in Central Europe feels threatened 
by Germany, and Germany feels threatened by no union of 
those countries, as soon, that is, as there has been created a 
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Central European organisation to include Germany. This 
peaceful road leading to the new Central European concep- 
tion is unthinkable without our free and independent 
Austria.’ 


In other words, the ultimate goal was to be a revived 
Holy Roman Empire to answer modern requirements. 

A vigorous traditionalist campaign was therefore 
launched with the double object of weakening both the 
Nazi and the Socialist influence in the country. A deter- 
mined effort was made to coalesce all the Right groups in 
the Fatherland Front, though this resulted in a good deal 
of jockeying for position in the latter organisation. The 
text-books used in the schools were revised, and all 
uncomplimentary references to Austria’s previous rulers 
were excised ; the old pre-war uniforms were restored for 
ceremonial purposes; and the regimental bands toured 
the rural districts playing such national airs as the 
‘Radetzky March.’ It was not an easy task, for Dr 
Dollfuss had to create, as much as revive, Austrian 
patriotism. In the past it had been the dynasty, rather 
than any national feeling, which held the country together, 
and the ordinary Austrian thought of the state in terms of 
the reigning monarch. 

Such being the case, it was hardly surprising that the 
first result of this traditionalist campaign should have been 
a wide-spread revival of royalist feeling. For more than 
a decade after the war the Habsburgs seemed forgotten 
in the land which they had ruled for centuries, but when 
Austrians were officially requested to direct their gaze 
upon the past, they naturally began to remember their 
old dynasty. Photos of the Archduke Otto were seen in 
the shop-windows and township after township made 
him an honorary citizen. How far Dr Dollfuss was 
prepared to go in the direction of a restoration of the 
monarchy it is impossible to say, and in an interview 
which I had with him a few months before his death he 
was manifestly unwilling to discuss the subject. Never- 
theless, he was too intelligent a man not to see whither his 
movement must tend, and that the exaltation of dead 
Habsburgs must inevitably stimulate interest in their 
living representative. At this time, too, not a few 
Socialists were quite willing to see the Archduke on the 
throne, for they felt that under his rule they would have 
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far greater freedom than they were ever likely to experi- 
ence under the Fatherland Front. 

In 1934 Dr Dollfuss was murdered. Cut bono? The 
question never seemed very difficult to answer, and the 
apotheosis of his murderer now that Austria has been 
incorporated in the Third Reich would seem to resolve 
any remaining doubts on the point. What happened 
last March was what was meant to happen on the morrow 
of the Chancellor’s death ; but in those days there was no 
Rome-Berlin axis, and when Italy massed troops along her 
Austrian frontier the Fiihrer drew back. From that 
moment there were only two alternatives for Austria, 
the Habsburgs or the Anschluss, though unhappily the 
Powers refused to recognise the fact. 

The opposition to a Habsburg restoration came from 
Germany, though opinion there was not unanimous even 
in government circles, for the military were indifferent, 
and it was Herr Hitler and the Nazis who felt strongly 
on the subject; and from the Little Entente, which 
feared the attraction of a restored monarchy for some of 
their own people. Yet had Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, all of whom were opposed to the Anschluss and had 
vetoed a mere Austro-German customs union only a few 
years before, favoured the return of the Habsburgs the 
matter could have been arranged. Germany was for the 
moment in no position to take action and the Little 
Entente had not yet broken away from its dependence 
upon France; even Russia would not have raised any 
opposition. Still, the opportunity was allowed to pass, 
and it is to be feared that no small measure of the respon- 
sibility must rest with Great Britain. When Mr Mac- 
Donald was Prime Minister he forbade the Archduke 
Otto to come to England, and the Foreign Office was, to 
put it mildly, unresponsive to any suggestion that the 
only way to keep Herr Hitler out of Vienna was to estab- 
lish a Habsburg there. With the exception of Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s brief tenure of office, British foreign policy was 
not remarkable for its vision from the day when Sir 
Austen Chamberlain ceased to be responsible for it until 
that on which his brother, practically if not nominally, 
took his place; but nowhere did it show itself more 
short-sighted than in the case of Austria. The official 
attitude was to let sleeping dogs lie, which was to ignore 
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the fact that there were others who might find it to their 
interest to rouse them from their slumber, as subsequently 
proved to be the case. 

A careful study of the state of public opinion in Austria 
during the years immediately previous to the German 
occupation could only lead to the conclusion that about 
a quarter of the population definitely wanted the Arch- 
duke, another quarter was Nazi, and that the remaining 
half was Socialist or indifferent, though opposed to the 
Anschluss, but was prepared to put up with either the 
monarchy or the existing order so long as it was reason- 
ably governed. On the other hand, the driving force 
behind the Nazis was incomparably greater than that 
behind the legitimists. Too many of the latter were 
relicts of the pre-war régime, and their attitude towards 
their cause was often that of the English Jacobites in the 
Forty-five. Nothing, too, succeeds like success, and 
while Herr Hitler was marching from triumph to triumph, 
the Archduke did not seem very fortunate in calling the 
attention of Europe to his claims. 

Let it be said at once that this was not his fault, and 
had he been left to himself it might well have been he, 
not the Fiihrer, who is to-day the master of Austria. 
The Archduke is better educated, far more broad-minded, 
and in every way a better European than any of the rulers 
of the Third Reich. He is deeply interested in the 
problems of his native land, and he has a sincere desire to 
help those whom he has always looked upon as his own 
people. Were he in Vienna instead of Herr Hitler, the 
neighbours of Austria would be under no necessity of 
arming to the teeth. Yet he has failed because he was 
continually being held back by those round him, who 
would never allow him to take any risk and too often 
insisted upon a rigid etiquette that was absurd. It was 
clear that if he could interest official circles in Great 
Britain on his behalf his position would be immeasurably 
strengthened, but even after the ban on his visiting 
England had been lifted he was persuaded not to come 
unless the King would undertake in advance to receive 
him. Of course no such unconditional promise could be 
given, and so the Archduke, against the counsel of his 
English friends, was advised into throwing away a golden 
opportunity of advancing his cause by getting known and 
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liked in London, as he certainly would have been had he 
come to England. Dr Schuschnigg tells us in his book 
that he has always been a convinced monarchist, as the 
best hope of bringing the Austrian people together round 
a common rallying-point which they could find nowhere 
else, but the fact remains that neither he nor any other 
legitimist was prepared to take risks to put the Archduke 
on the throne. The Nazis were ready to run the gravest 
dangers, even to the extent of sacrificing their lives, to 
bring about the Anschluss, and this had not a little to do 
with their ultimate triumph. 

All the same, the independence of Austria might have 
been preserved and the Habsburgs ultimately restored 
had it not been for the war in Abyssinia. The application 
of Sanctions and the breach between Italy and the Western 
Powers threw Signor Mussolini into the arms of Herr 
Hitler, and Austria was doomed. Only a miracle of 
statesmanship could have saved her, and that was not 
vouchsafed. In 1934 the mere threat of a German 
invasion sufficed to rouse Italy in arms, but in 1938 
the fact was accepted in silence. Had the Anglo-Italian 
agreement of April been already in existence it is possible 
that Herr Hitler might have hesitated, but he knew that 
for the moment Italy was isolated, and he struck. Like 
Bismarck, the Fiihrer has an unerring eye for the right 
moment to strike, and he never gave greater proof of 
it than in the case of unhappy Austria. So complete, 
indeed, has been his success that it may well be that he 
will never be able to repeat it, for Europe has become 
alive to his methods and is taking steps accordingly. 

Apart from the skill shown in the choice of the moment 
to invade Austria, and possibly, though by no means 
certainly, the efficiency of the German military machine, 
there is nothing admirable about Herr Hitler’s stroke. 
An examination of the reasons given by the Fiihrer and 
his lieutenants leaves one somewhat confused as to the 
nature of the official German excuse ; but the story most 
frequently put forward is that the occupation took place 
to save Austria from the horrors of civil war. This 
explanation has the advantage of accounting for the vast 
number of troops employed, which would hardly have 
been required had Herr Hitler merely been accepting an 
almost unanimous invitation to assume control of the land 
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of his birth, as some of his less adroit apologists maintain 
to have been the case. In any event the invasion was a 
definite violation of the agreement of July 1936 between 
Germany and Austria, when Herr Hitler recognised the 
‘ full sovereignty ’ of the latter and both Powers agreed 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of the other. In 
these circumstances, even if there had been a prospect of 
civil war in Austria, her neighbour would not have been 
justified in armed intervention. The German Govern- 
ment has not produced any evidence of Austrian inter- 
ference on its side of the frontier which would have 
entitled it to consider the agreement as no longer binding. 

Two other arguments have been put forward by 
Germany and her friends in other countries. One is that 
as the inhabitants of Austria are German by race and are 
contiguous by geographical position, they should therefore 
be incorporated in the Reich. It is an attractive theory 
for a Nazi, and it is not surprising that it should be widely 
held on the other side of the Rhine, but for the rest of 
Europe its implications are sufficiently disturbing. Their 
effect when applied to Czecho-Slovakia has already been 
seen, and by the same process of reasoning the Germans 
in Switzerland and in Denmark must be made citizens of 
the Reich, by force if necessary. Moreover, who is to 
decide what is a German? Many ethnologists say that 
the Prussians themselves are Slavs, not Teutons. When- 
ever Herr Hitler has a dispute with one of his neighbours 
he has formed the habit of declaring that this is a private 
matter which does not concern the rest of the world, so 
presumably when he has made up his mind who are 
Germans, he has the right to bring them under his rule 
without interference from outside. Neither on grounds 
of logic nor of political practice can the German claim to 
Austria by reason of identity of race be supported. [If it 
is to be accepted, then Signor Mussolini would be justified 
in marching an army into Nice and Savoy, and President 
Roosevelt in sending one into Canada. 

Then it is alleged that Austria was once part of 
Germany, so ail that has happened is that the two coun- 
tries have now been re-united. If by Germany is meant 
the Holy Roman Empire, the statement is true, but 
Bohemia, the Low Countries, and a considerable part of 
what is now France were also included in that Empire, 
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while Switzerland, Denmark, Hungary, Poland, and two- 
thirds of Italy were at one time or another dependencies 
of it. The prospect of Herr Hitler coming forward as the 
heir of the Hohenstaufen is even more alarming than his 
racial theory ; but such a claim has no historical founda- 
tion, Austria was never part of Germany. The two 
countries, with many others, were included in the Holy 
Roman Empire, but that does not justify such an argument 
as is being put forward in Berlin that the events of March 
merely constitute a re-union. The German Reich in its 
present form came into being in 1870, and it is not entitled 
to trace its ancestry beyond that date. 

When Cornet Joyce seized Holmby House with the 
King in it, Charles asked him for his commission, where- 
upon the young officer pointed through the window to 
his troopers who were drawn up before the house. ‘ It is 
as fair a commission,’ observed the King, ‘ and as well 
written as I have seen a commission in my life.’ Dr 
Schuschnigg might have said the same to his captors, 
for the only claim which Herr Hitler has to Austria is that 
which the army had to the person of Charles I, namely the 
successful application of overwhelming force. It may be 
ethically weak, but it is one that has to be taken into 
consideration, for in the present instance it may well be 
used as a precedent. The invasion of Austria is in the 
tradition of the seizure of Silesia, the partition of Poland, 
and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. If they were justified, 
as ninety-nine Germans out of a hundred believe, then so 
was the Austrian annexation. Not the least of the 
difficulties of the present international situation is that 
there is no standard of political morality common to 
Germany and the Western Powers by which such events 
can be judged. 

At the same time disapproval of the methods of Herr 
Hitler cannot blind us to the mistakes of Dr Schuschnigg. 
Even after the Rome-Berlin axis had begun to function 
and the outlook for Austria had consequently become 
very dark, he showed great skill, but at the beginning of 
the present year he would appear to have developed a 
certain recklessness. It is, of course, impossible to be 
dogmatic on this point, for what was said at his interview 
with Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden is still a mystery, but 
all the same Dr Schuschnigg never seems to have made up 
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his mind whether or not he was going to throw down the 
gauntlet to Germany, and, if so, on what issue. As it 
was, he played straight into the Fiihrer’s hands by allow- 
ing him to strike at the moment which suited him best, 
and even to put the Austrian Government in the wrong 
by the way in which the proposed plebiscite was handled. 

From the moment it became clear that the support of 
Signor Mussolini was withdrawn, Dr Schuschnigg should 
have done everything in his power to interest England and 
France in the fate of his country. With this end in view 
he should have re-established constitutional government 
in Austria and made it appear as if the issue between 
himself and Herr Hitler was one between democracy 
and dictatorship. He would not have found the Socialists 
intransigent, for they had learnt a good deal in four 
years and were too apprehensive of their fate under Nazi 
rule to rake up past grievances at such a moment. When 
this had been done a plebiscite should have been held 
on the question of incorporation in Germany, and the 
League of Nations should have been asked to send 
observers to see that the voting was really free. In such 
circumstances it is extremely unlikely that Herr Hitler, 
in view of possible complications in the West, would 
have moved, and the plebiscite would probably have 
shown a 70 per cent. majority against the Anschluss. It 
is certainly as well for Great Britain and France that Dr 
Schuschnigg did not pursue this course, or they might 
well have ultimately become involved in a conflict on the 
Danube, but it was the only policy which at the eleventh 
hour might have saved Austria. 

Instead, he behaved like a man in a panic. Within 
a few days he completely reversed his policy towards 
the Socialists and announced the holding of a plebiscite 
under conditions which would undoubtedly have told 
heavily in favour of his own supporters : when he realised 
that this was prejudicing his cause outside Austria, he 
altered the form of voting, and then, at a nod from Herr 
Hitler, he abandoned the plebiscite altogether. It was all 
very reminiscent of the last weeks of James II. Yet 
there seems to have been no reason for this haste, since 
during the last month of Austrian independence the 
Nazis were losing ground. The Fiihrer’s speech on 
Feb. 20 had done him more harm than good, and all that 
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Dr Schuschnigg had to do was to let the reaction against 
Germany run its course. Why he was so precipitate it is 
impossible to say, unless he hoped thereby to forestall the 
German blow, in which case he was grievously mistaken. 

So perished Austria as an independent Power, and 
no one can say that her end was worthy of her history. 
Of the tens of thousands who had cheered for ‘ Kaiser 
Otto ’ or for the Fatherland Front, not one was found to 
fire a shot at the invaders. Of course resistance was 
hopeless, just as hopeless as it was at Thermopyle or 
Liége, but honour could have been saved. Dr Schusch- 
nigg has paid so dearly for his blunders that one hesitates 
to criticise him too adversely, but had he totally forgotten 
King Albert when he submitted so tamely to the German 
ultimatum ? He said that he bowed to force, when in 
actual fact what he bowed to was the threat of force. 
The last Austrian Chancellor was so sincere a patriot 
that one cannot help hoping that some evidence will yet 
be produced to prevent history from passing upon him 
the harsh judgment that at the critical moment he 
despaired of his country. 

Whatever view may be taken of the occupation of 
Austria, there can surely be few who will not agree that 
the new rulers of that country have behaved very badly 
indeed. The prisons have been filled with people against 
whom there is nothing save suspicion; political and 
ordinary prisoners have been herded together, and 
especial care has been taken to put Archdukes in cells 
with common malefactors ; and persecution of the Jews 
has been gleefully undertaken. Books displeasing to the 
authorities are being burnt and the old cosmopolitan 
culture of Vienna is in process of ruthless extermination. 
Herr Hitler himself seems actuated by a curious vindic- 
tiveness towards the Habsburgs, in marked contrast 
with his behaviour where the Hohenzollerns are concerned, 
which perhaps proceeds from an inferiority complex 
where they are in question, and few actions in modern 
history have been so flagrantly unjust as the charge of 
treason brought against the Archduke Otto. It is more 
than probable that this has been done as an excuse to 
confiscate his property: if so, it recalls a similar act on 
the part of Louis Napoleon, while still Prince-President, 
against the House of Orleans, which called forth the quip, 
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C’est le premier vol de l’aigle. Herr Hitler has made so 
much of his enforced absence from his own country that 
it might have been thought he would have felt some 
sympathy for that other exile from Austria, the young 
heir of the dynasty to whom he once owed allegiance. 

The future alone can show whether, from the German 
point of view, the Fiihrer or the generals whom he dis- 
placed were right in the matter of the annexation of 
Austria. If the difference between them was on the 
question whether a European war would ensue, then 
Herr Hitler was clearly justified ; but if the point at issue 
was whether or no the Reich would be strengthened in the 
long run, then it is too early to give a definite answer. 
For the moment German prestige has risen, but there is 
an ominous closing of the ranks elsewhere, and there can 
be detected the beginnings of a coalition, not directed 
against Germany as such, but ready to resist any further 
German aggression. 

There is reason to believe that the Higher Command 
argued against the Austrian adventure somewhat along 
these lines. Even if the actual annexation of Austria is 
peacefully accomplished it will merely provide us with a 
number of somewhat indifferent soldiers, many of whom 
will probably be disaffected to the régime, being Roman 
Catholics. Austria is not easy to defend in the event of 
war, and Germany may, as between 1914 and 1918, have 
to send troops there who can ill be spared from the other 
fronts. Above all, the annexation may cost the Italian 
alliance. From every point of view, therefore, it would 
be better to have an independent Austria at Germany’s 
back-door. What arguments Herr Hitler used in reply, 
that is to say if he condescended to use any, we cannot 
even guess; but the reasons which impelled him to 
act were partly personal and partly the necessity of 
scoring another spectacular triumph in order to retain his 
hold over Germany. Nevertheless, it may still prove 
that the General Staff was right. 

The annexation has certainly put a strain upon the 
Rome-Berlin axis. From the days of Cavour down to 
the battle of Vittorio Veneto it was the cardinal maxim 
of Italian policy to get rid of the threat from the north, 
though circumstances sometimes dictated a concealment 
of this aspiration. When the bugles blew the ‘Cease 
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Fire ’ on Nov. 11, 1918, it seemed as if this aim had been 
accomplished, and the sudden appearance of the armed 
forces of the Greater Germany on the Brenner last March 
alarmed every section of Italian opinion. In this connec- 
tion it must not be forgotten that south of that frontier 
are some 200,000 Germans who came under Italian rule 
at the Treaty of St Germain. They have, it is true, 
little cause for complaint; but Herr Hitler claimed 
Austria on the ground that it was German, and there 
would appear to be no reason why in this connection he 
should differentiate between Teutons north and south of 
the Brenner. Italians wonder, too, what is to become of 
Trieste and Fiume if the trade of Austria is now to be 
diverted to Hamburg and Bremen. The bonds of union 
between Italy and Germany were opposition to the League 
and a common interest in the victory of General Franco ; 
but for various reasons these are becoming somewhat 
relaxed. It is true that Herr Hitler was given a mag- 
nificent reception in Rome in May, but then so he had in 
Venice in June 1934, and almost before the cheers had died 
away Italy and Germany were on the verge of war. It 
was Austria which separated them on that occasion, and 
it is Austria which may separate them again. 

The question that is uppermost in the minds of most 
people in this country, and, one suspects, of not a few in 
Austria, is whether what has happened is permanent. 
The answer is on the knees of the gods. That Austria 
will ever again assume the form she knew from 1918 to 
1938 is highly improbable, but it may well be that the 
future has some kinder fate in store for her than Herr 
Hitler has ordained. The Nazi state has been made 
too quickly and too easily, and when the time comes for a 
relaxation of the bonds, then perhaps Austria may once 
again be able with her more mellow and tolerant outlook 
to soften the asperity of German civilisation. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 





Cs 
Art. 2.—_TRADITION AND CHANGE. 


I HAVE just finished reading Sir Charles Petrie’s new book 
on the Chamberlains—Joseph, Austen, and Neville—to 
which he has given the title of ‘ The Chamberlain Tradi- 
tion.’ As a piece of literature it is of necessity deprived 
of much significance by belonging too obviously to the 
category of political propaganda, but, as in one way or 
other in a varied life I have met most of those mentioned 
in the pages, it set me thinking—not about past politics, 
for than these there is nothing more arid, but about 
tradition, that succession of ways of thought which is 
nominally, though not primarily, Sir Charles Petrie’s 
theme. No national character is generally supposed to 
be governed by adherence to tradition more continuously 
than the English, none less than the American. But, 
like most general suppositions, that needs endless qualifi- 
cation. The tradition of an American, to an English eye 
at least, is to react against what that English eye would 
note normally as tradition; in other words, to do the 
opposite of whatever it was that had been done before. 
But that is not in the least true of all Americans, notably, 
let us say, in Boston, Baltimore, or the Southern States, 
and, even if it were, it would in itself prove the force of 
custom, as much as the old Lancashire saying of ‘ clog to 
clog in three generations.’ And whatever the Englishman 
of fifty years ago may have felt in this matter of tradition, 
nothing can be more certain than that the generation 
now growing up feel in this matter, as in all others, a 
complete separation from the thought of their grand- 
fathers. 

I have used the word ‘ English ’ rather than ‘ British ’ 
purposely to avoid any extension of controversy—and it 
is perhaps worth notice in passing that the first word is 
now much less often used, at any rate in national dis- 
cussions, than the latter: no one has ever dared to speak 
of ‘The English Empire ’—he could scarcely cross the 
Tweed in safety if he did. But, as regards tradition, I 
think it could be maintained without difficulty, if neces- 
sary, that the English are really almost weathercocks 
compared with the immutabilities of the Scottish, Irish, 
and Welsh. What Englishman cares a button now about 
Sedgemoor (even supposing the name did remind him of 
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Monmouth) ? What Irishman does not still feel wrought 
up about the Boyne ? And well I remember getting into 
hot water with an ardent Scottish Liberal nearly thirty 
years ago: he was passionately extolling the virtues of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, especially his con- 
sistency. ‘ Why,’ he exclaimed, ‘he has never once 
changed his opinions about anything since he first entered 
Parliament !’ and I imprudently suggested that that was 
hardly virtue. 

But the English—do they still regard tradition as the 
paramount quality in civilized life ? Two little episodes 
come into my mind to suggest that there have been great 
changes of thought. In 1903, when I was still at school 
and an ardent cricketer, I felt our XI was being 
handicapped by an admittedly inconvenient rule as to 
the scoring of boundaries ; in most places the hit was run 
out, however far back into the field the ball bounced from 
the railings, and so a player often gained more by a push 
than by a lusty blow. Venturesomely I tackled a master 
much concerned with the games: he replied severely, 
‘It has always been so,’ and turned away, the subject, 
as far as he was concerned, disposed of for ever. So it 
was—until the European War, which opened men’s 
minds to little as well as great events: the change has 
now been made. 

Secondly, I was in Africa with a very great friend—an 
American—in 1910: he and I, travelling and shooting 
together, had seen no other white face for weeks when the 
need for replenishing stores brought us in to a govern- 
ment post up country. As I walked towards the centre 
to make my purchases, I met another European— 
obviously English : we met face to face, alone, on a small 
track. As the younger by years I waited for him to speak 
first (that alone shows it was a long while ago), but he 
went by without a word or even a look, just as one passes 
a stranger in the crowded street of a big city. He had 
not, of course, been introduced, and there was in that 
day still point in the absurdities of the two men in W. S. 
Gilbert’s ‘ Bab Ballad’ cold-shouldering each other on a 
desert island. All that has gone; the War broke it down 
as it broke so much. There may be Englishmen to-day 
who feel like so acting—I met one a month or two ago, a 
man well known to me, who stared at me icily when I 
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entered his railway compartment and as icily resumed the 
interrupted reading of his newspaper—but now they are 
rare and conspicuous, like dinosaurs from a prehistoric 
swamp. Not only does everybody now talk to everybody, 
but, for the most part, they do so in the spirit of ‘If 
everybody’s somebody, why, no one’s anybody.’ In the 
old days the distinctions were universally known and 
acted upon: to-day they are little known and, even 
when they are, are deliberately honoured in the breach 
rather than the observance. 

Fifty years ago many a man would have taken a real 
pride in acknowledging the social superiority of another : 
now, constantly, his one idea is to establish his equality. 
In so far as this is a valuation of human souls, it is to 
be welcomed : in so far as it is merely inverted snobbery, 
it is a step backward. I shall never forget one of my 
first personal introductions to the former : as I and friends 
visited a small place in Massachusetts, open to the public 
for historical reasons, the old shirt-sleeved caretaker 
called out, ‘Come right in, folks,’ and entered with 
complete ease and lack of self-consciousness into con- 
versation: he was a man and so was I, we were equals— 
it was just one tiny instance of that real conviction of the 
brotherhood of man, which has always seemed to me the 
really outstanding contribution to the progress of the 
world made by the American nation. The examples of 
the converse are everywhere, from the boy at school who 
beat another simply because that other was the son of a 
distinguished house to the man I met at dinner the other 
day who, having no title, began instantly bragging 
intolerably of his possessions and prowess—inaccurately, 
as it was easy, later, to ascertain. He put me in mind of 
another snob, who could not open his lips without 
dragging in some distinguished name, until, finally, 
exasperated, a mordant listener rasped out, ‘ Don’t you 
know anybody in your own set ?’ 

But the roots of the matter go much deeper than this. 
Tradition flourishes best in a world where the conditions 
are mainly static: the two things are interdependent— 
quiet times make for continuance of custom, continuance 
of custom steadies down and may thwart the impulse to 
reform. One of the great periods of prosperity and tradi- 
tion was the Victorian era: we are worlds away now from 
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that—and the irresistible crumbling of so much has led 
to the deliberate crumbling of more. It is perhaps a 
commonplace that the world as we know it to-day is not 
yet twenty-five years old: the new era began with the 
descent of the nations into the maelstrom in 1914. 

There is no one now of middle years who does not in 
looking back at his boyhood feel that he is looking back 
at a life which has gone not merely from himself but from 
the earth. The mechanical contrivances and scientific 
inventions need no commentary : the ways in which they 
have revolutionized existence are innumerable, and the 
breach now with the traditions of the past, even the 
immediate past, is absolute. The difficulty is not to give 
instances but to think of some instance in which there has 
been no breach : in every walk of life, in every profession, 
in every art, one can only monotonously say, ‘ It is not 
now as it hath been of yore.’ To some that is a matter for 
sadness, to others for congratulation ; the brakes and the 
spurs of human mentality are alike plied with vigour. 
The lamentations of the laudatores temporis acti are 
drowned in the enthusiastic rejoicings of the destructors— 
of creators there are not so many, in part of course because 
it is so much, so infinitely much, easier to destroy than it 
is to create and in part because in a young world destruc- 
tion is so much more popular than creation—and the 
world of to-day, one must repeat, is very young indeed. 
Even the oldest part of it—it is only necessary to mention 
as examples of its excessive youth the ‘ Eternal City,’ 
Rome, or that ancient capital Madrid. 

Allusions to the Continent are inevitable, and they are, 
moreover, entirely in the fashion of to-day. In the 
heyday of Victorianism, that strange, completely vanished 
era of strength and prejudices, no Englishman risked the 
loss of a reputation for patriotism by paying very much 
attention, except by way of a pitying superiority, to the 
vagaries of Continental usages and instability. He 
thanked God that he was not as his neighbours across the 
Channel, regarded their immature attempts at imitating 
his prowess in sport as less flattering than ludicrous, and 
went on his way content with his indifference. Had such 
radicalisms as Trades Union Congresses crossed the orbit 
of his mind, he would assuredly have known that their 
discussions would be not only entirely economic but also 
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entirely domestic : to-day these are mainly concerned with 
the arcana of his grandfather, namely, foreign politics. 
And not merely Trades Union Congresses but Parliament 
also to-day devote to the affairs of foreign countries an 
amount of time and attention which makes these the 
principal concerns of their deliberations. So with the 
public generally, especially the younger generation ; 
even those who seldom read the daily paper talk with 
absorbed interest as well as unquestioning admiration of 
the heroes of grand opera across the Channel. Gone 
completely is the old complacency of the islander, con- 
scious of his influence throughout the Seven Seas: what 
is English is now almost to be apologized for; what is— 
let us say—German is for envy, if not for imitation. It is 
a@ queer phase, born not of knowledge and reflection but 
out of that predominantly modern sense that the earth, 
over which flight is now so swift, is a very little place 
and in consequence the old values and comparisons 
irrelevant. 

This new sense of universality is everywhere to be 
found: exclusiveness—the virtue of our forefathers—is 
now not so much out of date as a crime against the spirit 
of the age. There is so much newly given to the capabili- 
ties of man that it is only the exceptional being who still 
cares to concentrate. In place of long, weighty articles— 
for which the hurrying world has now neither time nor 
mind—we enjoy paragraphs and headlines, a diffusion of 
intelligence which can be grasped in a few moments as 
we pull up at traffic lights or plant our elbow in the ribs 
of a fellow strap-hanger : every month sees a new produc- 
tion catering for these fleeting opportunities, ‘ digests,’ 
‘synopses,’ or periodicals which contain no reading 
matter at all, only pictures. Not all of this is to be criti- 
cised, even though much of it undeniably results in no more 
than a surface facility. ‘The world is so full of a number 
of things,’ and even if it does not result in our all being ‘ as 
happy, as happy as kings’ (not a parallel, by the way, that 
would occur to the student of post-war royalty), it cer- 
tainly prevents anyone having his collection of eggs in a 
single basket. At the beginning of the century, if a boy 
did not indulge all his leisure hours in the summer either 
at the nets or with an oar in his hands, he was almost 
entirely out of it with his fellows at a public school; in 
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the winter if he did not enjoy kicking a football he had 
no alternative pleasure. To-day, in the majority, at all 
events, of our public schools, it is definitely recognized 
that even a boy does not live by a ball alone—just as it is 
also recognized, a fact known but for the most part 
ignored thirty years ago, that there are boys being 
brought up in other places than the public schools. And 
as the range of interest has extended, so has the rivalry. 
If the old lists of the Oxford and Cambridge cricket 
XIs, for example, are compared with those of recent 
years, a concrete example in a very simple form of the 
breaking down of one form of exclusiveness leaps to the 
eye: the old lists were composed of boys from four or 
five schools, with an occasional intruder of unusual merit 
from elsewhere ; the lists to-day are of boys from almost 
every training ground of youth, and seldom indeed is it 
that among them are not several from the distant nations 
of the Commonwealth. 

It may be, in part at any rate, a consequence of this 
widening of which the above is only one tiny illustration, 
but a reference to anything so typically English as cricket 
must lead the mind to Lord’s and to the changes, the 
breaches with tradition that that inevitably suggests. 
Certain things seem to the generation that observed them 
as immutable as the great game itself: but when that 
last has once been dominated by the * two-eyed stance,’ 
what hope remains for the top-hat ? As that ornament 
of gentility disappeared from the field, driven thence 
by common-sense, so it has disappeared from the arena 
also, driven away partly by the general relaxation of 
stiffness, the almost universal falling into disregard of 
such ideals as those of dignity, decorum, deportment, 
and the rest, and partly by the impossibility of entering a 
motor-car without exasperation if adorned with a high and 
easily ruffled silkiness. Once a man who appeared at the 
Oxford and Cambridge match in a soft hat and a lounge 
suit would have been ostracized or at the least regarded as 
an eccentric : many still, in a spirit of conscious rectitude, 
insist on being immaculate for the Eton and Harrow, 
but they grow fewer each year. At the private view of 
the Royal Academy this spring, so recently a sartorial 
at least as much as a pictorial affair, men in tall hats were 
positively conspicuous. And who has not gazed round 
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that circle still called ‘ dress’ in the modern theatre and 
wondered at the diversities shown in the definition of that 
essential word ? A moment’s thought will at once have 
shown him that for people coming by car, often from the 
outskirts of London, and confronted with the need first for 
searching for a parking place less than half a mile away 
and then for walking from it to the theatre, evening dress 
is no longer the inevitability that it seemed to his father. 
And the all-conquering car that has so easily disposed of 
the top-hat has made short work also of the walking- 
stick—but then to-day nobody walks: a few ‘ hike,’ and 
show their independence accordingly by attiring them- 
selves as though for the most strenuous and most sinister 
adventure. 

With these outward assimilations of mankind to the 
massed elbowings, discomforts, and uglinesses of multi- 
tudinous existence has gone an inward assimilation also. 
Everything on this planet is moving so fast, all ways have 
necessarily to be aligned to speed. It is possible to 
deplore the disappearance of the old stateliness and graces 
and to sigh for the days when a man’s status was marked 
unmistakably by his attire, when a gentleman was a man 
of leisure, ornamental if not useful, and shot his ruffles and 
was a pleasure to the eye—and yet how intolerably bored 
he must often have been! If he had intelligence and 
ambition how he must have fretted at the barriers by 
which his existence was inexorably surrounded! He 
could go into the army, the Church, or the law, he could 
control the destinies of his tenants on his land—little else 
was open to him without losing caste. Work as the basis 
of life was utterly denied to him. Of all the changes that 
have transformed the world within the last hundred 
years, this is the greatest. It is, I think, Lord Frederick 
Hamilton who describes in his reminiscences the con- 
sternation into which the social world of his youth was 
thrown when it became known that the son of a duke was 
going upon the Stock Exchange: it presented Society 
with a dilemma from which there was no escape—the son 
of a duke could not be rejected, a member of the Stock 
Exchange could not be admitted. Gradually, with 
infinite heart-burnings, it came to be perceived that work 
was not derogatory to man—till the day has been reached 
when anyone can do anything and still remain within the 
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pale, and who shall say that that has meant an impoverish- 
ment of the human spirit ? 

And if Man has taken all things now for his province, 
still more has Woman: and we are there but at the 
beginning of a complete remodelling of the social structure 
of humanity. We still are content to see our daughters 
embrace blind-alley occupations into which we would 
never dream of putting our sons ; it is still the exceptional 
woman only who can force her way into an equality with 
the world of professional men. But the old traditions 
are ended and the great change begun, till already it has 
happened that an average man, falling in love with a 
more than average girl who has embraced a career of high 
opportunity, has found that it is he and not she who has 
been called upon to make the sacrifice. 

With so much fundamentally altering what throughout 
all the centuries has been immutable, it is hardly surprising 
that the attitude of one generation to another has altered 
also. Time was when Age had its prerogatives: if a man 
was old, it was axiomatic that he was also wise, or, if not 
wise, at all events to be treated as though he were. 
Children rose when their elders entered the room, called 
their parents ‘sir’ and ‘madam,’ subscribed to the 
doctrines of authority and regarded themselves without 
question as beings whose day had not yet come. The 
War ended that: to Youth was then the doing, even if the 
doing so often was death. There has been no recovery 
since of the prestige of Age, not though it may by now 
have dimly dawned upon many who then were young and 
the actors in that tragic scene of world-war that it is 
often harder to give than to receive, more rending to 
live on to sonless old age than to go, in the glory of youth, 
into the sacrifice of death. To-day, as ever since the War, 
to be young is to be wise, and to be old is to be, at best, 
deserving of toleration and, at worst, of no account. 
‘We are young in a young world ; we are the inheritors 
of the muddle into which we were born; that is your 
responsibility, not ours ’—how often do we not feel, 
even if we are fortunate enough not actually to hear 
spoken, these thoughts in the minds of the self-confident, 
efficient, and at the same time curiously insensitive twenties 
and thirties of to-day as they speed hither and thither 
on a hundred new things and ways momentarily intent ? 
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This sense that they are in a world which may come 
crashing about their ears at any moment, which has 
haunted so many young people all their childhood, is a 
terrible thing; we older folk who indeed have passed 
through the whirlwind, through days of which they have 
no experience and little realization, but who enjoyed 
childhood in a world of remote and vast serenity—can, 
I often think, hardly appreciate the change: it seems 
probable that it underlies much more than is commonly 
supposed and is responsible for that ‘fever of living’ 
which is now so noticeable everywhere. It is that 
perhaps more than any other cause, though much else in 
. the modern world has contributed, which has brought 
about so marked a change of attitude towards marriage. 
In former days, whatever may have been the subterranean 
currents, on the surface morality was unbending : divorce 
was not merely unfashionable, it was distinctly an offence 
against Society ; now it almost seems as though instead 
it has become a passport—or, if that be by way of exag- 
geration, it is at least instructive to compare the numbers 
of openly unsuccessful marriages within any given circle 
of acquaintance thirty years ago with the similar numbers 
to-day. 

Of old, too, again whatever may have been the sub- 
terranean currents, it was normal for a family to proceed 
to church on a Sunday morning as a family: any that do 
so still to-day would certainly have to be classed as 
abnormal; the sons are away, perhaps fifty miles or 
more, by car or motor-cycle and the daughters—or the 
daughters of someone—as like as not perched precariously 
beside or behind them. There is very much of the ways 
of the world before the days of easy and rapid locomotion 
which has, it would seem, gone irrevocably and gone 
sometimes—often enough one would hope—for good, but 
gone also in not a few instances for ill as human progress 
is reckoned. And among the ills may be reckoned that 
possession of the soul’s self which can only be fully 
gained and held in quietude. Poetry is gone: we have 
substituted the poetry of motion for the poetry of 
thought—and the world is the poorer for the exchange. 

No, however one may view it, reckoning up as far as 
is possible and making every allowance for much mis- 
calculation, as is inevitable in any survey of current 
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material, in which there are so many more beginnings 
than maturities and in which there are as yet but few 
completed designs, it is not a favourable world for 
tradition: the very word is démodé; anyone who still 
proclaims an attachment to it, and calls upon contempo- 
raries to defer to it, is immediately dubbed ‘ old-fashioned ’ 
be it in life or letters. ‘Break with the past!’ 
* Refashion the earth!’ ‘ Remould the soul!’ Such are 
the cries that ring about the uneasy universe. Yet to 
smash up a thing merely because it is old is almost as 
unreasonable as to imitate it merely because it is new. 
Better fun, perhaps, for the moment. Who has not 
watched a child delightedly smashing something ? And 
to-day all the engines of destruction lie ready to the hand 
of the young iconoclast called Man. 

Even so, however unfavourable the modern atmo- 
sphere it has to breathe, tradition—the right tradition, be 
it, of course, understood—has still an incalculable value 
in the scheme of mortal things, and in that of immortal 
things it must always be supreme. Clever as this young 
world is, there is much that age alone can do: it is no 
doubt possible so to accelerate the chemical action of the 
air of centuries as to reproduce on modern oak the beauty 
of an Elizabethan panel, but not all the skill of the most 
scientific faker can give to new work the feel of the patina 
of an old Chinese piece of porcelain, and it is not humour 
alone but truth also that inspired the old gardener of an 
Oxford college to tell a visitor simply that the turf could 
be imitated by anyone who cared to ‘clip it and weed 
it and roll it for ’undreds and ’undreds of years.’ So also 
in the sphere of the mind and spirit—though there are 
such unexplained exceptions as John Keats, an ostler’s 
son and yet a throwback to the glory of the Grecians—it 
takes Time (not perhaps ’undreds and ’undreds of years, 
but at any rate a generation or two) to produce certain 
qualities for the loss of which the world would be the 
poorer. The leisure of the eighteenth century is gone, 
together with its cruelty and squalor: we have greatly 
endangered the virtues produced by the leisure even if we 
have gained richly by the revolt against cruelty and the 
social warfare against squalor. 

The pity of it is that in the present state of man’s 
development—in which, as G. M. Trevelyan has 
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remarked, man’s scientific achievements have far outrun 
his moral—we gain only at the expense of loss. That, as 
every optimist must believe, as I at least firmly believe, is 
the characteristic of a transition period. To-day mankind 
is like the ship of which Kipling wrote before it has found 
itself: we are groping feverishly, our eyes upon the 
strange and wonderful vistas so suddenly revealed to us 
by the unequalled rapidity of our movement—let us not, 
whilst never being again the slaves to it, be scornfully 
regardless of the old light, the accumulated wisdom of the 
great spirits of the past, that for want of a better word we 
call tradition. 
GORELL. 
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Art. 3.—MINING LEGISLATION AND MINES INSPEC- 
TION. 


ABOUT a century ago the conditions under which miners 
lived and worked, and the treatment meted out to them 
by the community in general and their employers in 
particular, attracted so much public attention that 
Parliament was compelled to sit up and take notice. And 
taking notice was bound to lead to the alleviation of their 
lot and the redress of some at least of their grievances. 
The hewers of coal, which commodity even two centuries 
previously had become a source of wealth to the nation 
and a ready means of raising revenue by taxation,* were 
treated as pariahs by their fellow-men and denied the 
benefit or protection of laws passed by Parliament. In 
England and Scotland colliers were looked down on with 
contempt. Sir Walter Scott refers to them— 
*, .. eolliers, salters and other slaves of the soil.’ The 
Scottish Parliament, by the Act of 1701 ‘ for preventing 
wrong imprisonment and against delays in tryals,’ known 
as the Scotch Habeas Corpus Act, provides that: ‘ the 
Act is in no wayes to be extended to colliers and salters.’ 
They were debarred from the reasonable rights extended 
to the rest of the population. 

To secure sufficient labour for the working of the coal- 
pits a system of binding ¢ or bonding was in force. The 
hire was for one year, i.e. 11 months and 25 days ; and the 
wages were fixed for the same period. Successive 
generations of colliers grew up in the service of their 
employers. They could not, even if they so desired, 
remove themselves without permission—seldom or never 
granted—and were deemed chattels of their masters. 
Their treatment was often harsh and unjust, which 
inevitably fostered a morose, resentful, even revengeful 
spirit. Like Ishmael of old, the collier’s hand was 





* From 1421, when Henry V levied a tax of 2d. per chaldron on all 
Newcastle coals, kings and statesmen had found coal useful to raise war 
funds, build warships, churches; the restoration of London after the 
Great Fire, etc. ; until in 1793 the duty on coals in London was equal to 
its prime cost. 

+ ‘Arles,’ or binding money, was paid on hiring. When labour was 
scarce the payment was high. In some cases the payment was 15 to 
18 guineas per man, and sometimes the payment dropped to 2s. It was 
discontinued after the great strike of 1844. 
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against every man and every man’s hand was against 
him. In an Act relating to persons doing injury and 
violence to His Majesty’s subjects (1736) we read: ‘If 
any person shall wilfully and maliciously set on fire any 
mine or pit of coal, every person so offending, being 
thereby lawfully convicted, shall be guilty of felony, and 
shall suffer death, as in cases of felony, without benefit 
of clergy.’ In 1769 the Malicious Injuries Act was 
passed, embodying penalties ‘ for destroying or damaging 
engines for draining collieries and mines, or bridges, 
waggonways or other things used in the conveyance of 
coals.’ The culprit was to be treated as a felon, and the 
Court had power to transport him for the term of seven 
years. 

An earlier Scotch Act (1661) dealt with the collier 
who took an occasional breather : 


‘ because the coal hewers, salters and other workmen in coal 
heughs within the kingdom do ly from their work at Pasch, 
Yule, Whit Sunday and certane other times in the year, 
which time they employ in drinking and debaushire, to the 
great offence of God and prejudice of their master, it is there- 
fore statute and ordained that the said coal hewers and 
salters . . . shall work all the sex dayes of the week except 
the time of Christmasse, under pain of twentie shillings 
Scots, to be paid to their masters for ilk dayes failzie, and 
other punishment of their bodies.’ 


Thomas Pennant, writing of his tour through Scotland 
in 1775 says: 


‘In this very island is to this day to be found a remnant of 
slavery paralleled only in Poland and Russia. Thousands of 
our fellow-subjects are at this time the property of their 
landlords, appurtenances to their estates and transferable 
with them to any purchasers. Multitudes of colliers and 
salters are in this situation who are bound to the spot for 
their lives.’ 


Such conditions could only strain to breaking-point the 
relations between masters and men. Acts of injustice by 
the former were met by deeds of violence by the latter, 
and certain pits were maliciously fired. But this was 
because the masters broke their contract with the men by 
refusing to release them after their year’s binding. They 
were kept fast for over fourteen months. The strike 
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of 1765 was due to such breach of faith. Government 
interfered and passed several Acts, in which there was 
little favourable to the men. 

In 1799 an Act making all colliers free labourers was 
passed. Those who had become colliers during the 
preceding twenty-four years were already free labourers 
under an Act of 1775. Neither of these Acts was prompted 
by humanitarian motives. It was difficult to keep the 
men in servitude. Some worked only half-time; others 
deserted in the hope of higher wages elsewhere. Many 
enlisted in the army and navy. And the demand for 
coal was great and labour scarce. The Act of 1799 
provided that: (1) all colliers then bound should be 
free and entitled to hire themselves to any who sought 
their labour ; (2) the justices of the peace for each county 
should fix the rate of wages for the year; (3) coalowners 
had the right to reserve a part of the men’s wages, not 
exceeding one-twelfth, to cover advances; (4) com- 
binations among men to be punished by fines. It is 
worthy of note that during the troublous times at the end 
of the eighteenth century the pitmen at Hartley colliery, 
owned by Thomas Delaval, were treated civilly by the 
management, and continued peacefully at their work 
amidst the general hurly-burly. Commenting on this, 
Boyd * says: ‘These rough and desperate fellows 
showed themselves amenable, if not to reason, at least to 
civility—a commodity which, at that time, they were not 
in a position to expect much of.’ 

Acts of violence and damage still taking place kept up 
an atmosphere of distrust and fear; and the Act of 1800 
was passed to deal with the situation. Its enactments 
continued the spirit of disrespect and lack of consideration 
which for centuries past had been shown towards the 
collier. The title points to its being entirely a measure 
for the masters’ protection: ‘An Act for the security 
of collieries and mines, and for the better regulation of 
colliers and miners.’ The miners were to be regulated, 
but not protected. Some clauses of this astounding 
measure deserve notice: (1) any person filling up or 
damaging an airway or roadway, or digging minerals 
from a waste is a felon, to be transported for seven years ; 





* R. Nelson Boyd: ‘Coal Mines Inspection, Its History and Results.’ 
Vol, 271.—No. 537. © 
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(2) any person not working in accordance with his agree- 
ment or contrary to the instructions of the owner shall 
forfeit 40s., and may be imprisoned for non-payment ; 
(3) persons acting fraudulently in the working and 
stacking of coal, by which means they obtain money 
beyond what they earn or are able to repay, may be 
imprisoned ; (4) the sums forfeited to be divided betwixt 
the informers and the parish; (5) the evidence of the 
inhabitants of the locality is made admissible at law. 

On the whole, despite a rapidly expanding trade in 
coal, there was a policy of hush-hush about colliers and 
their mode of life. This is borne out by an observation 
in the ‘ Newcastle Journal ’ (1767) in which, after appeal- 
ing for funds in aid of sufferers through an explosion at 
Fatfield colliery, it is stated that details of the occurrence 
are wanting, ‘as we have been requested to take no 
particular notice of these things.’ No inquests were held 
on colliers fatally injured ; and it was not until 1814, as 
the result of strong protest, that the first inquest was 
held upon coal-miners. And in 1817 an Act was passed 
that ‘labourers in collieries shall receive every part of 
their wages in good and lawful money ;’ a provision which 
other workers had enjoyed since 1726. 


A new era was to dawn with the passing of the severe 
distress following the peace of 1815. The safety-lamp 
was invented, due mainly to the publicity caused by the 
many accidents from explosions in the early years of 
the new century. Pits had become deeper and more 
extensive ; the numbers employed had largely increased 
and naturally there were more accidents. A disquieting 
fact—although capable of explanation—was that in the 
fifteen years following the introduction of the safety-lamp 
there were more deaths from explosions than in the 
fifteen years previous. In 1829 a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed to consider the coal 
trade generally. But the first inquiry into matters of 
mine safety was undertaken by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1835 to ‘ inquire into the nature, 
cause and extent of those lamentable catastrophes which 
have occurred in the mines of Great Britain with the view 
of ascertaining and suggesting the means of preventing the 
recurrence of similar fatal accidents.’ This Committee 
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reported that the most important means of prevention 
were: (1) ventilation and strict discipline in maintaining 
same ; (2) the use of safety-lamps; (3) accurate plans of 
the entire workings, showing also the position of adjacent 
abandoned mines ; but made no recommendation. 

In 1839 a private body known as the South Shields 
Committee began an investigation which extended over 
three years, and in 1842 published a comprehensive 
report which attracted much attention. The main 
features were: (1) plans of mines should be compul- 
sorily registered ; (2) mine officials should be scientifically 
educated ; (3) there should be proper medical provisions 
for sufferers from effects of explosion ; (4) employment of 
children under the age of eleven or twelve should be 
prohibited ; (5) there should be an organised system of 
Government inspection of mines, such as already existed 
in Belgium, France, and Sweden. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, the 
champion of the working class in the House of Commons, 
in 1840 moved for a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
conditions of employment of the poorer classes in mines, 
etc. It was readily agreed to, and the Commissioners 
appointed. After two years they submitted their report, 
which probably has been more read and quoted than any 
other document relating to mines and mine-workers. 
The evidence tendered before the Commission revealed 
an astounding degree of suffering and degradation. Here 
are a few instances: not only had the women in Scotland 
to drag the coal tubs along the passages of the mine, but 
often they had actually to carry the coals in baskets to 
the surface; a practice described by Nicholas Wood,* 
as ‘ the repugnant mode of conveying coals on the backs 
of ladies.” In Wales and in Yorkshire women were 
habitually employed underground. They worked like 
men at all sorts of jobs, but usually they did the 
‘hurrying’ or dragging of the coal along the roadways 
from the coal-face to the pit-bottom. They were dressed 
as boys in trousers, often crawling upon all fours, with 
belts round their waists and chains passing between their 
legs. The colliers themselves did not favour women 





* A well-known viewer of the period. ‘Viewer’ is the equivalent of 
the present colliery manager. 


c 2 
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working below ground. For instance, 300 miners met at 
Barnsley and passed a resolution : ‘ That the employment 
of girls in the pit is highly injurious to their morals ;_ that 
it is not proper work for females, and that it is a scandalous 
practice.’ It can be appreciated that with the women- 
folk at work the home was neglected ; and the cheerfulness 
and comfort which the men had a right to expect in the 
home circle was absent. 

In Staffordshire pauper orphan children were appren- 
ticed to colliers or butties * at the early age of nine for a 
period of twelve years. The practice was so common in 
South Staffordshire that at one time there were scarcely 
any boys in the workhouses of Walsall, Wolverhampton, 
Dudley, and Stourbridge. Often they suffered ill-treat- 
ment at the hands of their masters and were put to work 
in dangerous places. If not obedient they were beaten or 
taken before a magistrate, who invariably sent them to 
prison. Often the mites were handed over at the age of 
seven on trial for two years; then, if found sufficiently 
strong, at the end of that time they were bound for the 
period of twelve years. <A general rule prevailed of send- 
ing children down at the age of seven or eight; and in 
some cases younger. The report of the schools inspector 
for the Council of Education, in 1840, conveys an idea of 
the conditions in South Wales. Boys were sent under- 
ground at eight or nine years of age, and never learned 
anything beyond their trade. A mother speaking of 
her young boys who worked in the mine said: ‘ after 
they once go there they turn stupid and behindlike ; they 
won't learn anything and don’t know what is right ; and 
now, like the rest, they go to the public-houses like men.’ 
It is only fair to say that the colliers did not relish this 
exploitation of young people, with its attendant evils. 
Giving evidence before the Commission, they complained 
that ‘ the sooner they go down the sooner their constitu- 
tions are smashed up.’ The effect of such work on children 
of tender age was ruinous alike to health and morality. 
Demoralisation was rapid. A Sunday-school teacher 
lamented that ‘children of amiable temper and good 





* Or charter-masters, men who contracted with the owner to get all 
coal at an agreed price per ton. The butty engaged and paid the men 
working for him, and accepted all responsibility. 
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conduct at the age of seven, returned from working a few 
months at the pits with hellish dispositions.’ 

The Commission reported on June 7. Lord Ashley 
lost no time before bringing in a Bill for the prohibition of 
female labour underground in mines; no boy under 
thirteen to be so employed; no payment of wages in 
public-houses ; no steam or other winding engine to be 
driven by any person under twenty-one years of age; the 
appointment of inspectors to inspect mines and report 
thereon to the Government. On the question of under- 
ground inspection the noble lord was dubious. Said he: 


‘As for subterranean inspection, it is altogether impos- 
sible; and indeed if it were possible it would not be safe. 
I don’t know what the case may be twenty-five years hence, 
but certainly at the present time I for one should be very 
loth to go down the shaft for the purpose of doing some act 
that would prove distasteful to the colliers below.’ 


The Bill was generally welcomed in the House of 
Commons but strenuously opposed in the House of Lords. 
The Marquis of Londonderry was the uncompromising 
champion of the coalowners. On the clause forbidding 
the employment of women below ground, he said: ‘ some 
coal seams require the employment of women.’ On the 
question of a minimum age of thirteen for boys below 
ground, he quoted John Buddle* as saying that the 
minimum age for boys should be ten. Dealing with the 
proposed inspection of mines, he said it would be highly 
objectionable. He continued, ‘as a colliery owner I 
would say to such an inspector, ‘“‘ there is the pit; you 
may go down how you may ; and when you are down you 
may remain there!”’ He concluded: ‘If this Bill 
is passed, collieries will have to close down; owners will 
be ruined ; and the work-houses will be full of starving 
women and children.’ The Bill, in a much modified 
form, received the Royal assent on Aug. 10, 1842. 
The minimum age for boys was fixed at ten instead of 
thirteen, and persons driving steam engines fifteen instead 
of twenty-one. Penalties for non-observance of its 
provisions consisted of fines not exceeding 10/.—and not 
less than 5/.; and the Act came into force on March 1, 





* A well-known North country viewer in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 
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1843. It is of interest to note that the noble Marquis, 
in declaring what he would say to a pit inspector, com- 
mitted an unfortunate lapsus lingue, in that the promoters 
of the Bill at once noticed that it contained no provision 
to compel owners to give facilities for such inspection. 
This omission was speedily corrected. 

In October 1842 Seymour Tremenheere was appointed 
Commissioner to watch the working of the Act and to 
report thereon. His first report was made in 1844, and 
showed clearly that the evils predicted by the Opposition 
had not materialised. Meanwhile, in 1843, a determined 
effort to repeal the Act and to re-introduce female labour 
in mines was made by the Scottish coal-owners, with 
Cumming Bruce, M.P. for Elgin, in charge of the project ; 
which, however, on a division was rejected by a majority 
of 114. The attempt was never repeated. Mr Tremen- 
heere’s reports from 1843 to 1859 provide interesting 
reading. The education of the colliery population, 
meagre though it was, depended mainly on the generosity 
of the employers. The latter were not so black as some- 
times they were painted. The Commissioner gives many 
instances of model employers, who realised their duty as 
trustees of the welfare of their workpeople. They 
encouraged education and contributed to the cost. He 
describes one colliery in Yorkshire where ‘ specially good 
results have been obtained,’ and where the members of a 
musical society composed of the younger generation of 
miners ‘ were able to sing with correctness and expression 
selections from Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Spohr. 
Some of the collier boys may be heard as they pass through 
the village singing and whistling the beautiful airs from 
the works of these masters.’ 

At the very time that the Act of 1842 was passed the 
grievances of the miners were intensified by a spell of bad 
trade, which led to strikes and riots. The Midland Com- 
mission of Inquiry was appointed. Their report sets 
forth, in a way not previously done, the real grounds of 
the miners’ discontent. It condemns without qualifica- 
tion the butty system, and also the Truck system, which 
persisted in defiance of the law—the Truck Act—passed 
in 1831. The report recommends: the abolition of 
butties and the appointment of salaried agents of mine 
owners ; or, if butties could not be dispensed with, they 
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should be strictly supervised ; a more rigid enforcement 
of the law against paying wages in public-houses, in which 
butties should be forbidden to have any interest; safer 
methods of working, and the keeping by mine owners of a 
register of all accidents; the extension of moral control 
among workers. 

About this time, i.e. 1846 to 1849, the feelings of the 
miners about underground inspections underwent a 
change. So reported Sir Henry de la Beche and Dr 
Lyon Playfair; and in 1849 another Select Committee 
was appointed, which reported that all the witnesses 
heard were in favour of underground inspection. ‘ An 
Act for the Inspection of Coal Mines in Great Britain’ 
was passed in 1850, and four inspectors were appointed 
at a salary of 400/. per annum. Ventilation was carefully 
considered at this inquiry, and also the practicability of 
rescue apparatus for use after a disaster.* 


The findings of two important Committees of the House 
of Commons formed the basis for the Act of 1855, The 
inspectors, they said, should be increased in number, 
their salaries raised, and private practice forbidden. 
They added: ‘the inspectors should have had seven 
years’ practical experience of mine management and be 
examined before appointment.’ The Committees recom- 
mended also the establishment of Special Rules for every 
colliery, these to be certified by the inspector of mines : 
adequate ventilation; the secure lining of shafts and 
fencing of same when disused or not at work; provision 
of guides and proper covers for cages ; restrictions on the 
use of single-link chains for winding men; the provision 
of proper signalling apparatus between surface and the 
shaft bottom; provision of steam-gauge, water-gauge, 
and safety-valve for all boilers; penalties for breaches. 
All these were embodied in the Act of 1855, together 
with power to inspectors to compel colliery owners to 
keep correct plans of their workings on a scale of not less 
than 2 chains to linch. The penalties clause for breaches 
of the Act was added by the House of Lords in Com- 
mittee, and for employers was not severe. Fines were to 
be inflicted of not exceeding 5/., and 1l. a day until law 





* The provision of rescue apparatus became law sixty-one years later, 
i.e. in 1910. 
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was complied with after notice by the inspector. But 
the workmen, for violating or neglecting any of the 
Special Rules were liable to a penalty of 2/., and also ‘ to 
be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, in the jail 
or house of correction for any period not exceeding three 
ealendar months.’ The inconsistency was bitterly 
resented by the workmen. 

The coal-owners, when they met to draw up codes of 
Special Rules, heard strange proposals. Some sought to 
introduce matters such as the price of labour and payment 
of wages. Others proposed bringing the force of the Act 
on colliers who did not attend divine service at least once 
on the Lord’s day; or even on the careless workman 
‘coming to his work on a Monday morning dirty or with 
an old beard.’ Shortly after the passing of the Act of 
1855, the number of inspectors was increased to twelve 
and the country divided into twelve inspection districts. 
Salaries were raised to 8001. and private practice forbidden. 

The next piece of legislation was The Mines Regulation 
and Inspection Act of 1860. During the discussion on the 
measure, proposals for creating a Ministry for Mines * 
and the appointment of sub-inspectors,+ desired and 
supported by the working colliers, were pressed; but 
without success. ‘A sort of compromise had to be 
effected ; just enough to please one side and not too 
much displease the other.’ When the Bill, cut down and 
altered by the Lords, came back to the Commons, it was 
complained that ‘the House of Commons had carefully 
considered the clauses of the Bill for sixteen hours, and 
the whole of their work was undone by the House of 
Lords in sixteen minutes.’ In its attenuated form the 
chief provisions were: no boy under twelve to be 
employed underground except such boys between ten 
and twelve as obtained a certificate of ability to read and 
write, or of school attendance ; age to be entrusted with 
steam-engine raised to eighteen; examination and 
locking of safety lamps; regulation of haulage and wind- 
ing; provision of boreholes to prevent inundations ; 
miners, where paid by weight, may appoint at their own 





* Sixty years later a Secretary for Mines was appointed. 

t+ It was not till fifty-two years later that the first sub-inspectors 
drawn from the ranks of the miners and under-officials were appointed, 
i.e. in 1912. 
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expense a person to take account of all mineral weighed ; 
the mineral to be duly weighed at the pit-bank. Certain 
Acts to consolidate and amend existing Acts relating to 
malicious damage to property, and larceny by miners 
and others, were passed in 1861. The Hartley pit 
disaster * occurred in January 1862. Five months 
later, i.e. on June 16, an Act was passed with very little 
trouble making it unlawful to work a mine without two 
outlets from each seam. 

A Select Committee was appointed in 1865 to investi- 
gate the operation of the Mines Act ; and also the question 
of legislation, the inspection of mines, and compensation 
for accidents. These were the substance of a petition 
submitted by the Miners National Association that had 
been founded in 1842. The Committee reported in 1867, 
and many of its recommendations were incorporated later 
in the Act of 1872. The Committee: (1) did not think 
that the objections to the employment of women at the 
pit-bank were well founded ; (2) it was not desirable to 
appoint inspectors drawn from the same class as the 
miners ; (3) disapproved of the suggestion that a propor- 
tion of the coroner’s jury inquiring into fatal accidents 
in mines should in all cases be working miners; (4) 
minimum age for boys underground should be twelve ; 
(5) weights and measures used at collieries must be tested 
by the inspector of weights and measures ; (6) provisions 
as to Truck should be made more stringent; (7) where 
safety-lamps are used the use of gunpowder should be 
abolished ;+ (8) advocated the panel system of working, 
with not more than 100 persons in each panel; each such 
panel to have an independent intake and return; (9) 
deduction of the price of timber used in propping from the 
men’s wages should be prohibited ; (10) a barometer and 
thermometer should be fixed in a conspicuous position at 
each colliery ; (11) the number of inspectors should be 
increased with a view to more frequent inspection. Most 
of the foregoing were included in the 1872 Act, but only 





* There was only one pit; this became blocked and all below (204) died 
from suffocation. 

+ A Bill to prohibit its use was brought in by Thomas Duncombe in 
1847, and was thrown out. By an Order in Council the use of gunpowder 
in gassy and dusty mines was prohibited after Jan. 1, 1898, i.e. more than 
half a century later. 
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after much controversy and opposition. The chief bones 
of contention were the competency of the mine officials, the 
appointment of sub-inspectors, and the proposals as to 
weighing and check-weighing. The clause as to the last 
in the Act of 1860 had failed to satisfy the miners, who 
also complained that excessive deductions for dirt and 
stone were made by the masters. 

The bitterness engendered during the struggle to pass 
the Act of 1872 is outstanding in the annals of mining 
legislation. On many occasions the prospect seemed 
hopeless. Employers said the Bill should be called: 
‘A Bill to inflict severe penalties upon owners and 
managers, and greatly increasing the price of coal.’ On 
the other hand, the miners had become a _ powerful 
association and strongly approved of the Bill. It was a 
case of Greek meeting Greek. The salient points in the 
history of its turbulent birth may be given. In 1869 
the Home Secretary (H. A. Bruce) introduced The Mines 
Regulation Act. The session passed and nothing was 
done other than talk. In 1870 Bruce brought in another 
Bill. This was withdrawn on July 22 of the same year. 
In 1871 Bruce brought in another Bill. In it every boy 
had to attend school for ten hours per week, and the 
teacher had the power to apply for and get the school fees 
deducted from the boy’s wages. Little progress was 
made, and on July 17 the Home Secretary proposed to 
refer the Bill to a Grand Committee of forty members 
representing the various interests. However, the men 
objected absolutely, having no confidence in a tribunal 
largely composed of colliery owners and their friends. 
On Feb. 12, 1872, Bruce brought in his Bill once more, 
and after a very stubborn fight it received the Royal 
assent on Aug. 10, 1872. 

Let us glance at some of the provisions of the new 
Act. The minimum age for boys remained at ten. The 
General Rules were increased to 31, and the requirements 
as to ventilation, safety-lamps, and timbering were made 
more stringent. Occasional inspection of the mine 
workings by representatives of the men, if they wished it, 
was legalised, in spite of some opposition from the miners, 
who feared that their delegates would suffer if they made 
unfavourable reports. The most important of all the 
clauses was that in future every mine manager must be 
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registered as the holder of a certificate of competency 
under the Act, to be granted after examination by, and 
satisfying, duly appointed Boards of Examiners. The 
interests of existing managers were safeguarded by a 
provision for the issue of certificates of service, which were 
to have the same effect as the certificate of competency. 
The standard of efficiency of mines officials was governed 
by power of inquiry into cases of negligence or incom- 
petence, with further powers to cancel the offender’s 
certificate if necessary. Incidentally, it may be noted 
that the Act of 1872 laid on owners and agents the burden 
of proving their innocence in case of prosecution. This 
seems a flat disavowal of the proud averment that in 
British law ‘ every man is held to be innocent until he is 
proved to be guilty. 

The period 1873 to 1879 brought forth many vexed 
problems relating to the working of mines. Accidents, 
despite the many safeguards of the new Act, continued. 
Explosions became more frequent, many involving great 
loss of life. The miners, who were well organised, 
clamoured for better economic treatment. They also 
complained that mines inspection was far from satis- 
factory, and that the visits of an inspector were known by 
the management beforehand. There was a belief that the 
inspectors were nominees of coal-owners. To allay this 
resentment and suspicion the Home Secretary, in 1878, 
ordered the inspectors: (1) to visit a mine when invited 
or any complaint made; (2) to pay attention to 
anonymous complaints without divulging the source of 
information ; (3) not to send notice of intended visit 
unless advisable to do so; (4) to examine mines as often 
as possible without announcing intention of doing so, as 
liability to an official inspection without previous warning 
might be a most effective prevention of abuse ; (5) to keep 
a record of all inspections and the results. 

By 1875 the inspectors numbered twenty-six. One 
’ sub-inspector to assist each district inspector had been 
appointed. They were of the same standing as the 
inspectors, qualified to be promoted in due course, and 
not at all the kind of practical man advocated by the 
workers. The influence of coal-dust in extending colliery 
explosions was being investigated, in this country, by 
three of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Mines, the brothers 
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Atkinson and William Galloway—with scant support 
from the industry and none from the Government. 
Insistent demands for improved legislation, coupled with 
the fact that, during 1877 and 1878, there were 830 deaths 
from explosions, brought matters to a head; and in 
February 1879 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
probe the problem of mine safety. The terms of reference 
were wide, and the Commission laboured for seven years. 
Their final report, issued in 1886, culminated in the Act 
of 1887, which marked a praiseworthy advance in measures 
to secure safety of life and property in mines. 

The Act of 1887, with other later Special Orders and 
Acts, e.g. relating to safety-lamps (1896), the use of 
explosives (1898, 1902, and 1908), duties and privileges 
of check-weighers (1894 and 1905), raising the minimum 
age for boys below ground (1900), the 8-hour Day Act 
(1908), the Notice of Accidents Act (1906), the Mines 
Rescue and Aid Act (1910), all, except six sections of the 
original Act of 1887, gave way to the Act of 1911. This 
consolidating Act was based on the findings of the Royal 
Commission of 1906, which reported finally in 1911. It is 
still in force, together with a very large number of Acts 
and Orders in Council issued during the past twenty-five 
years. Of all these, important though each is, the 
Mining Industry Act of 1920 is outstanding for its far- 
reaching results and the revolutionary change it has 
wrought in the social life of the mine worker. By Part 
3 of the Act, Sec. 20, the Miners’ Welfare Fund was 
established to provide for: (1) the erection of pavilions 
with reading, games, hobbies and concert rooms; (2) 
playgrounds for children, properly laid-out and equipped ; 
(3) tennis courts, bowling greens, and spaces for cricket 
and football; (4) scholarships for working miners and 
their children ; (5) pit-head baths; (6) special research 
into mine safety. The cost is met by a levy of 1d. per ton 
of output on all coal; and for many years the proceeds 
amounted to about one million pounds annually.* To 
date, the Committee has dispersed nearly 17 millions, of 
which more than a million has been spent on safety 
research. Full particulars of this beneficent scheme are 
given in the annual report of the Welfare Fund Committee. 





- * An Act of 1934 reduced the levy from 1d. to a 4d. per ton. 
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Since 1875, when the number was 26, the Mines inspec- 
torate has been strengthened at an increasing rate. In 
1885 the inspectors numbered 33, and in 1895 they were 
39 who had, in addition to the mines, over 8000 quarries 
to inspect. In 1915 there were 89 on the staff, including 
14 on active military service. In 1925 the total was 
98; 107 in 1928; 103 in 1935; and at present the total 
strength is 128. 

The demand for a shorter working day and higher 
wages in order to maintain, and improve, the standard of 
living and the social amenities available to the workers, 
led to the intensification of mining practice. At present 
much more than half the total output of coal is cut and 
removed by machinery. Changed conditions bring new 
problems and set up fresh risks. Notwithstanding the 
prolific output of mining legislation and the large number 
of inspectors whose duty it is to look into all matters 
affecting safety, the reduction in casualties is, if any, 
very slight. In saying this I am not making a comparison 
with conditions of fifty or eighty years ago, but over, 
let us say, the last fifteen years ; during which time only 
has a correct basis for comparison been available, i.e. 
the casualties underground per 100,000 man-shifts worked. 
For some such reasons a Royal Commission was appointed 
in December 1935 ‘to inquire whether the safety and 
health of mine workers can be better ensured by extending 
or modifying the principles or general provisions of the 
Coal Mines Act, 1911, etc.; and to make recommenda- 
tions.’ The Commissioners completed the taking of 
evidence in April of last year; and their report is now 
awaited with interest by those engaged in the industry. 

DANIEL DAVIES. 
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Art. 4.—LONDON: AN AMERICAN’S IMPRESSION. 


AN early spring day: a soft rain falling, the clear drops 
gliding over the young unformed leaves and the green 
grass almost without touching them; an overcast sky, 
grey and brooding, yet luminous as if lit with a diffused 
light of its own; wet trees, still half naked, shaking but 
no longer shivering in the wind; and almond and wild- 
cherry blossoms drenched in the rain. And against this 
background London, with its weird towers, churches, 
spires, steeples, shining roofs, bridges, and the Houses of 
Parliament, stands out like an etching. London with its 
mass of ugly, dark-grey stone, with its rows upon rows of 
funny little chimneys of mean Victorian tenements, with 
its almost fairy-like parks and gardens which stand like 
freshly painted scenery ready to be moved at the command 
of the regisseur, London is a strange city of unspeakable 
ugliness and of dreamlike beauty. But nothing is more 
beautiful than London on a rainy, early spring day when 
St James’s Park and every garden in every suburb of the 
city blossoms forth in a riot of many-coloured crocuses 
standing bright and shiny like lighted coloured candles 
at a children’s party celebrating the arrival of spring ; 
when violets are hiding in the ground and the stately 
plane trees stand bare and powerful, with their brown 
bulbs full of seeds hanging down heavily ready to burst, 
and a swarm of starlings cluster about the bare boughs 
as if they too were so many seed-bulbs who have already 
burst out into loud chirruping. 

London is a strange city of great drabness and of 
still greater colour, of grey commonplaceness and of 
almost bewitching wonder. Everything can be fully 
accounted for and clearly seen in London; yet nothing 
is really known and things are always seen through a light 
blue mist which rises from the river, envelops the city, and 
gives it a weird, almost mystical appearance. It is as if 
the soul of London, like its sun, is forever hiding and from 
its hiding-place diffusing a subdued unknown light of its 
own which transforms the grey, the commonplace, the 
matter-of-fact counting-houses, slums, warehouses, and 
shops into a fantastic fairyland. All that which first 
strikes the stranger as London—the old, sedate stone 
buildings of the City which house the ancient worshipful 
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companies and the modern corporations, the big banks, 
insurance companies, and shipping offices; the red 
buses shining brightly in the spring rain; the double- 
decker London trams; the spruce Underground; the 
newspapers with their loud-barking posters; the black 
waves of humanity pouring over the bridges every morning 
and evening; Piccadilly with its theatres and clubs ; 
the tall men in top hats and the beautiful women in their 
evening dresses and wraps; the heavy, inartistic monu- 
ments with the stamp of the sedate, dead little Queen upon 
them ; the huge unheated hotels where they serve kippers 
for breakfast and call one to the telephone in the base- 
ment; the dark, dreary, and draughty railway stations, 
each nevertheless with a strong, distinct individuality of 
its own; the Thames, with its salty waves, its funnels, 
masts, and spires; the web of bridges, the Houses of 
Parliament, the most wistfully beautiful building in 
Europe—all this conglomeration of stone, steel, trees, 
wind, salty waves, and sweet rain in the face, all this is 
and at the same time is not London. It is as if behind 
this strange mass of office-buildings, shops, warehouses, 
theatres, restaurants, clubs, tenements, and little detached 
houses with gardens is hiding something else : something 
unknown, grey and misty like the sea which is forever 
beating ineffectually upon the distant white cliffs in a 
futile effort to overrun this island and its great city. It 
is the invisible sea that dominates London and claims it 
as its own. Its messengers of wind and mist forever 
pass to and fro with messages of love ; sometimes its far- 
away thundering on the cliffs rises above the noise and 
din of the city and reminds London of its destiny. Every- 
thing else seems to be unreal despite its powerful founda- 
tion of stone, steel, and cement ; everything seems to be 
passing quickly like fleeting clouds over a London sky in 
a fresh, rainy, early spring day. 

The fact is that everything about this London is 
passing. All this external appearance of the city which 
first strikes the stranger is changing and disappearing. 
Quietly but surely, even rapidly as if wishing to make up 
for lost time, old Victorian London is shedding its old 
attire on the way, as it were, and while it is rushing 
onwards is dressing anew and assuming a more modern, 
sensible, comfortable, largely American appearance. The 
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hideous stamp which nineteenth-century industrialism put 
upon London is gradually disappearing: the slums are 
passing; the narrow, filthy public-houses overflowing 
with flushed men and toothless women, and where little 
children hang about and peep curiously through the 
swinging doors, are going; Fleet Street, the Strand, 
Mayfair are changing beyond recognition. Everywhere 
are springing up new, clean, modern apartment-houses 
with central heating and all modern comforts. Small, 
compact intimate theatres are taking the place of the 
huge, gilded Victorian playhouses, with low pits and high 
galleries; beautiful cinema palaces are replacing the 
ancient music halls; bright new milk-bars adorn the 
West End; fruit breakfasts and light lunches supplant 
the traditional porridge and roast beef. London, long 
obdurate, proud of and insistent upon its old Victorianism, 
is rapidly becoming more modern, more youthful, more 
sensible, Americanised in appearance and in mode of life. 
Yet all these tremendous changes do not affect the real 
London, that mysterious personality of the great city 
which is forever changing and yet always remains the 
same. One can somehow think of London generations, 
even centuries later, externally transformed beyond 
recognition, yet being essentially the same in a rainy 
early spring day with the crocuses standing watch like 
sentries, with the violets hiding in the ground, with the 
almond and wild-cherry blossom soaked in the rain, and 
the swarm of chirruping starlings clustering about the 
bare boughs of the powerful plane trees of the London 
streets. For towering high above the city and all its 
changes, as if brooding over it, will still be standing the 
same unknown spirit of London, dark-grey, powerful, 
yet wistful against an overcast sky diffused with a 
luminous inner light, dreaming his mighty, subdued 
dream to the swish of the rising wind among the masts 
and riggings of the trawlers on the Thames. 


What is this spirit of London? Where is it to be 
found ? This is the most elusive problem for the stranger 
living in London. It pursues him wherever he goes and he 
wrestles with it sometimes for many years. Is that 
spirit to be found in the tall, lanky girl one met once and 
will probably never see again, and whose image is yet 
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forever engraved in one’s mind? She was one of the 
great army of workers who pour over Blackfriars Bridge 
every morning. A typist? A telephone exchange opera- 
tor? A waitress in a Lyons tea shop? A secretary 
quietly and efficiently doing her employer’s work while he 
gets all the credit ? A free-lance journalist who naively 
believes that she will one day break through the iron wall 
of the Fleet Street editorial sanctums ? A girl from the 
provinces who has come down to conquer London and is 
nigh broken herself? Who knows? She had the face 
of a child, of a somewhat puzzled child, and the body of a 
young Greek goddess; one, however, who has lost some- 
what of her classic rounded symmetry and has grown a 
bit too tall, too angular and lanky, but more humanly 
beautiful for all that. She stood still for a moment, 
silhouetted against the grey horizon, threw back her 
bobbed head and held her hat with her hand, while the 
strong wind of the river blew sharply and wrapped her 
short skirt around her legs. There she stood still for a 
moment in the middle of the bridge like a bronze statue 
etched against the sky—youth defying the wind, the 
clouds, the grey, salty waves, and the mass of pitiless 
stone on the Embankment. How dear and lovely and 
brave the modern London girl can be! How far she 
has advanced from her Victorian grandmother and even 
her Suffragette mother! She is not very feminine, at 
least, not in the old sense of the term; she is too human, 
independent, alert, tense, eager to march foot to foot with 
man and to help shoulder his burden; she is, perhaps, 
the nearest approach woman has made anywhere from a 
mere sex vessel to a human being, yet she is so loving and 
sweet and full of desire and longing for happiness. Is she 
the bearer of the soul of London ? 

Or is it the tall, well-dressed man of undetermined 
age (as are all Londoners between thirty and sixty) 
who sat in the railway carriage opposite me, taciturn, 
morose, without uttering a single word throughout the 
entire journey from Southampton, and when we reached 
Waterloo and I was overwhelmed by the dark, smoky, and 
unfriendly edifice and for the first time knew what it was 
to be a stranger in a strange land, helped me with my 
luggage, took me to a taxi, directed the driver where to 
take me, and uttered the first kind words which soothed 
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the sharp pain of being newly uprooted from native soil. 
Why are Londoners so reticent? Why are they, probably 
the most gentle people in the world, so restrained in the 
expression of their kindliness and good will? Is it 
possible that they, the inhabitants of the greatest city in 
the world, are really diffident provincials who have come 
for the first time to the big city ? Or are they, who are so 
sure of their superiority above the rest of the world, who 
are so proud and often snobbish, at heart only shy 
children, timid with strangers ? 

Or perhaps the soul of London is to be found in my 
host, in whose quiet house I spent my first few weeks in 
England. I had met him several years earlier in New 
York, where he was spending his first holiday in the 
United States. A shy, sensitive, reticent man, he was 
clearly overwhelmed by New York, by the grandeur of 
the skyscrapers, by the rush and push, by the enormous 
vitality, by the almost brutal indifference and terrible 
confusion of the new Bagdad on the sea. When I saw 
him first standing with his Baedeker in front of a lower- 
Broadway skyscraper, he looked so helpless. and crushed 
that I diffidently offered him my help. He was amazed 
and pleased to find that someone in New York had time 
to stop and notice his helplessness and gladly accepted 
my offer. As he later confessed to me, he had felt 
‘ positively like a beetle.’ He had travelled widely ; he 
had seen India, China, Japan, the Pyramids, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees ; everywhere he had managed to keep 
his composure; only here he felt crushed. We spent a 
very pleasant afternoon and evening together. I managed 
to reveal to him a little of the less showy, quieter, and older 
New York and even to impress on him that there was 
something more to America than that effervescence of 
youth, energy, and confusion. After that we became 
friendly and corresponded frequently. When he learned 
that I had arrived in London, he insisted on my spending 
some few weeks with him. 

He was a retired schoolmaster; lived in a little 
detached house in a suburb near London, and was forever 
pottering about in his garden, where every shrub, every 
flower, almost every blade of grass seemed to be just in 
its place as utensils in a spick-and-span kitchen of a good 
housekeeper. Whenever he was not working in his 
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garden, he took his little black terrier, Jimmy, for a walk. 
Jimmy too was washed and combed and cleaned, and he 
never missed his two walks a day even if it rained and the 
gale in the Channel was driving at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour. It was he who gave me the first inkling 
of the soul of London. It was summer, hot and sultry, 
when London is least of all like its true self—a city on the 
sea. I had not yet lost the restlessness of the New World ; 
I was keen and eager to get on, to push on, to master the 
new environment and to succeed in a hurry. I had not 
yet fallen into London’s stride and was often out of step. 
I would come home late, tired, heart-sore and homesick 
after long tramping over hot asphalt and stone. It 
would be well after sunset, but the glory of the after-glow 
would still be spres.d in the sky, and would dwarf London 
and all the cities of men and their work, and make them 
appear like children’s toys alongside the fiery castles 
burning majestically in the heavens. Even while walking 
from the railway station the load of London would get 
lighter and one would begin to regain the sense of the true 
proportion of life. What was that strange city which 
was seeking to encroach so much on one’s spirit as if 
wanting to swallow it? Why did it matter so much ? 
And why should one yield to it so unquestioningly ? 

And then when one approached the quiet little street 
sunk in trees and flowers, one would be greeted with a 
clang of many lawn-mowers. Every houseowner was 
mowing the grass in his garden and the sound was almost 
like that of many harvesters in a field stopping to sharpen 
their scythes at one and the same time. My host’s clang 
would keep up latest into the evening, when all the others 
had stopped and gone to rest, together with the tired 
birds. It was a lonely clang, poignantly beautiful in the 
gathering twilight of a long, tiring summer day. Together 
with the scent of the newly cut grass and the peace of the 
evening it was soothing to an aching heart and told one the 
first truths about London, namely, that with all its great 
mass of granite and stone, with its miles and miles of 
dreary slums, and with the majestic sweep of its Embank- 
ment, London is a village, a small provincial town sur- 
rounded by fields and gardens and settled by people who, 
more than any other people in the world, love the soil 
from which they have been wrested by force to be clapped 
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into factories, shops, and offices. They have been hit by 
Industrialism first and worse than other people and 
probably because of that have retained a greater longing 
and love for the earth and its creations. They love Nature 
with a love which is rare among multitudes. They love 
her in sunshine, in winter and spring, and they are forever 
seeking to be near her or at least to be reminded of her. 
This is why Londoners seem to be forever running away 
from London while the monster is running after them. 
They know Nature intimately as a lover knows every 
mood of his beloved, and like all true love, theirs too is 
not satisfied with mere contemplation of the beloved’s 
beauty; it must serve; it must cultivate; it must 
improve and perfect. The gardens and parks of London 
are not mere adornment, as they are in most other cities ; 
they are the most essential part of the city, memorials of 
painstaking devotion, tributes of a great and lasting love. 
Is not this the secret of London (and also of England) ? 
Is not this touching love forever regenerating the soul of 
London as the wind and the rain sweep its dust and keep 
it forever fresh and clean ? 


It is difficult to approach human beings in any great 
city ; but most of all in London. The artificiality of all 
urban life affects mostly human relationship, but in 
London it seems to be stamped out of existence entirely. 
For years one may live among Londoners, work with 
them, lunch and dine with them, read their newspapers 
and their illuminating Letters to the Editor, hear their 
after-dinner speeches, and even wade through the 
avalanche of their books, and yet not advance a step 
farther from the threshold of their real self. Every day 
your neighbour greets you with the same cheerful ‘ Good 
morning ’ and imparts to you the important tidings that 
it is nice weather or that it is raining. He does this 
regularly every twenty-four hours and with so much 
seriousness and concern that you begin to wonder whether 
he is or you are a complete imbecile, and since implanted 
in each one of us is a secret and healthy predilection for 
one’s self, you conclude that your neighbour, with all his 
pleasant manner, politeness, and other external signs of 
culture, is in reality but a very shallow fellow, a product 
of a very shallow soil. 
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A shoal of facts quickly and easily spring up in con- 
firmation of this theory. Does he not look down upon 
you with real contempt because you are a foreigner ? 
Does he not feel quite superior to the ‘ lower classes ’ of his 
own city who happen not to live in a suburb such as his 
own and who speak with a different accent from his ? 
After years of ‘ nice days’ and of ‘ filthy weather ’ he will 
not dream of inviting you into his house, of offering you 
hospitality in the manner of the simplest American, of 
unbolting the locks of his doors and of greeting you like 
a neighbour and fellow human being. He will never 
throw away his starched shirt in talking to you, his 
artificial smile in greeting you and his ready-made phrases 
in conversing with you. You never know whether he 
means what he says or says what he considers proper ; 
whether his words express his thoughts or merely hide 
them. He has so long been proper that he has forgotten 
to be human ; so long polite that he has forgotten to be 
sincere. The only thing you are sure of about him is his 
standoffishness and snobbery, although only God knows 
what gives him cause for it. He is narrow in thought 
and cramped in emotions. A high-school girl in pre-Nazi 
Germany had a wider knowledge and greater interest in 
world-affairs than he has; a Russian student of pre- 
Bolshevik days had a profounder feeling for the real 
problems of mankind and of the wider aims of life. A 
common labourer in the United States knows more of the 
feeling of that true equality of men which is the basis of 
democracy. There are more good plays produced on 
Broadway in a month than in London in a few years ; 
even Hollywood has and reveals more profound emotion, 
more art, and more originality. The glory of his stage 
and of his literature is all in the past. He lives entirely 
on the interest of his past spiritual investments. He is the 
typical Philistine: drab, colourless, commonplace, with- 
out a glimpse of genius or of colour to break the grey 
monotony of his life. What is most maddening, he is 
actually proud of his drabness and convinced of the 
superiority of his commonplaceness. All other people 
who are not like him are simply ‘cranks.’ Unlike 
Babbit, he does not even yearn for anything beyond the 
High Street of his suburb. He loves and idealises his 
mediocrity as the best possible state for humanity. 
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Yet one morning you look out of your window and 
you see your neighbour standing hatless in his garden and 
feeding a flock of birds: they eat from his hands; they 
sit on his head; they follow him into the house; they 
circle about him and shriek to him as if he understood 
their language. And you suddenly think of all those 
many interesting, colourful, and brilliant people you have 
met on your journeys through the world. You think 
of those who are so frank and open-hearted that they 
tell you every detail of their biography the minute you 
settle down with them in one compartment ; of those who 
are so profound that nothing short of world-revolution 
will serve as a subject of their ordinary conversation ; 
and of those who are so soulful that they are always sighing 
for the eternal Welischmerz. Yet these bright, interesting, 
and profound people would not dream of feeding birds, 
dogs, and cats every day and of being intimate with them. 
What is more, when those charming, bright people of 
genius and of colour sometimes stop their interminable, 
profound, and soulful talk and start to act, they begin by 
soulfully exterminating thousands of human beings as if 
they were that much vermin and to liquidate with a 
profound flourish of principle thousands of their opponents 
because they happen to entertain slightly different 
notions from their own about the world-revolution. 

Now, that is something my London neighbour would 
never do. With all his apparent intellectual density, he 
has certain fundamental principles of human rights 
ingrained into his very being. He does not usually talk 
about them, because he takes them too much for granted, 
but somehow it is impossible to imagine him in his 
thousands raising hands, clenching fists, and marching 
the Roman step at the command of a single individual. 
This plain, drab, commonplace Philistine of the suburbs 
has a sense of human dignity which none of these bright 
people of depth and genius seem to have. He may not 
be well-versed in the theories of the world-revolution, 
nor interested in them; but he will not cringe before 
tyrants, and it is impossible to imagine his intellectual 
counterpart confessing publicly at the command of 
dictators to crimes never committed. He is polite, but 
not servile ; he looks up to the ‘ higher classes,’ but knows 
his own worth and rights. He has a great, almost naive 
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faith in freedom which no amount of intellectual casuistry 
and contumely will obscure. Because he respects himself, 
he also respects others, and he does not differentiate 
between a man’s self and his opinions. Behind his mask 
of commonplaceness and cold indifference there is hidden 
much idealism, a sincere faith in justice, in right, and in 
the final victory of truth. This drab, commonplace 
suburbanite is probably the purest and most genuine 
idealist in Europe at the present time; this confirmed 
Philistine, proud of his philistinism, is perhaps the 
bulwark of our civilisation. What is it that makes him 
so? What is his mystery ? Is it not the same mystery 
as that of his city? Of that great conglomeration of 
dark-grey stone, trees and blossoms, wind, mist, and rain 
over which hangs such wistful and inexplicable beauty ? 


How often have I asked myself these questions ! 
How often have I leaned over the parapets of the London 
bridges and watched the deep, dark waters eddying and 
passing swiftly to the sea in search of an answer! How 
often have I walked the lonely deserts of stone of the 
strange inscrutable City looking for a clue! I have 
mingled with the mirth-searching crowds of Piccadilly ; 
I have joined protest demonstrations at Trafalgar Square ; 
I have wandered through the lanes and markets of 
Whitechapel; listened to the orators and hecklers at 
Hyde Park ; mixed with the crowds patiently waiting for 
Royalty ; searched for an answer in the wonderful 
quietude of the deserted streets in London on Sunday ; 
strained my ear to catch it in the flood of unadorned 
oratory in the House of Commons. I have stood in the 
queues before the pits of theatres and concert halls. I 
have been thrilled by the sea of faces which filled the 
great Albert Hall for meetings of every conceivable cause 
in the world. I have eaten at Lyons Corner Houses ; 
dozed in the big comfortable chairs of club libraries ; 
I have cheered at the Derby and at Ascot and wondered 
what it was all about ; I have been almost annihilated by 
the highbrow looks at Lord’s and have miraculously 
escaped being crushed to death at a Cup Final. I con- 
trolled my nausea and watched a prize-fight at the Albert 
Hall and heard the terrible cry of the modern arena mob 
shouting for blood. Once I was almost certain that I had 
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found the full answer to my search in the bright, fresh, 
intelligent young faces of a county council ‘school class at 
a scholarship examination ; often I thought that I had 
clearly heard the reply in the cries of the same children in 
the playgrounds. I came near stumbling upon it at the 
various evening classes, lectures, debates, protest meetings, 
Labour meetings, peace meetings, and all kinds of other 
meetings where London youth was eagerly seeking 
knowledge, understanding, and was raising its voice in 
indignation against evil or in support of right. 

Everywhere have I sought the mystery of London and 
have found only small fragments of it, mere glimpses and 
fleeting impressions. Nowhere did I ever see the spirit of 
the city in its entirety, the soul of London as a whole, and 
I began to think that, as a stranger, it was not for me to 
know the mystery of the great, incomprehensible city. 
But one day it was given me to get another glimpse of the 
manifold truth about London, namely, like everything 
alive and possessing personality, it is not a single whole. 
It is a mass of fragments, a symphony of sounds, a 
cavalcade of impressions. And these simple and frag- 
mentary impressions forever rise like a flock of sea-gulls 
above the seething storm of the great city and somehow 
manage to defy it and to bring a message of another 
less artificial and less mechanised, more peaceful and more 
dignified life than the one forced upon it by an industrial 
urban civilisation. It is in this defiance and in this brave 
struggle against Industrialism that the principal charm of 
London lies. London is beautiful because it refuses to 
yield entirely to the mechanisation and standardisation 
which an industrial age has put on our entire world ; 
because it keeps on fighting the monster, although it is 
itself so deep in its clutches ; because it is itself so much 
like the flock of the brave, white little birds which are 
deep in the spray and the thunder of the sea, and yet 
soar beautifully above it. 

Since then I have ceased to seek unity, consistency, 
and a single, all-embracing meaning in London. I have 
made peace with its fragments, with its changes, with its 
inconsistencies. I have come to love London as it is, for 
its own sake, without any deeper meaning or greater 
compensation. Simply, the blurred mass of rain, mist, 
and sharp driving wind whistling defiantly as it does in 
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open seas; the massed grandeur of fiery clouds over the 
river touched by the sunset struggling with the deepening 
darkness of the evening; the medley of spires, towers, 
bridges, and churches standing out black against a copper 
sky; the lonely booming of Big Ben after midnight ; 
the silhouetted figure of a tall girl on a bridge defying the 
wind and the stony Embankment ; a hatless man feeding 
the birds which circle and twitter about his head; a 
dark, lone figure of a man pottering about in a garden 
long after twilight, and the clang of a mower in the fresh- 
scented air. But above all I have come to love the vision 
of London as it is in an early spring day, when a soft rain 
is falling ; when the many-coloured crocuses in St James’s 
Park and in every garden in the suburbs stand vigil, 
like sentries before the entrance to a fairyland; when 
violets are hiding in the ground, and almond and wild- 
cherry blossoms are drenched in the rain. 


WILLIAM ZUKERMAN. 
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Art. 5—ELDERLY GENERALS. 


STATISTICS may be very misleading unless carefully 
analysed, and the lists which have been published to show 
that our generals holding high positions in 1914 were 
considerably younger than those occupying similar 
appointments in recent years, though they record 
undoubted facts, tend to convey the erroneous impression 
that the system or policy governing army promotion 
must have changed to produce such discordant results. 
As a matter of fact, the system has not been changed 
materially, and such changes as have been made have 
been with a view to accelerating the promotion of those 
who seem likely to be qualified for high rank. How then 
can we account for a state of affairs which has led to Mr 
Hore-Belisha’s drastic action? Paradoxical as it may 
seem, I suggest that the brevet system was mainly 
responsible not only for the early advancement of the 
generals of 1914 but also for the stagnation of promotion 
in the higher ranks since the War. I shall try to explain 
how this occurred and to prove that, though it gives good 
results under certain conditions, the brevet system if 
applied during the course of a war on a large scale is 
almost bound to lead to confusion. 

Broadly speaking, army promotion up to the rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel is by seniority in each regiment, and 
although a system of accelerated regimental promotion 
exists, it is generally applied to prevent promising officers 
suffering too severely from discrepancies in the rate of 
promotion in different regiments. Substantive promo- 
tion from Lieut.-Colonel to Colonel follows normally on 
completion of four years in a Lieut.-Colonel’s command. 
The officer then ceases to be borne on his regimental 
establishment and takes his place in the general list of 
colonels from which promotion to Major-General is in 
theory by selection. 

Superimposed on regimental promotion is the system 
of brevet promotion to the ranks of Brevet-Major, Brevet- 
Lieut.-Colonel, and Brevet-Colonel, which affects an 
officer’s seniority in the army, though not in his regiment. 
A Brevet Majority, which cannot be awarded to anyone 
below the rank of Captain or under the age of thirty-five, 
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although a distinction, has not any great effect on the 
officer’s career, except in so far as it renders him eligible 
for promotion to Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel. On the other 
hand, the award of a Brevet-Lieut.-Colonelcy has far- 
reaching results ; for if and when the officer is promoted 
Colonel his seniority on the Colonels’ list is dated four 
years from the date of the award. He may thus pass over 
the heads of many officers promoted Colonel in the 
ordinary course. A  Brevet-Coloneley determines an 
officer’s seniority on the Colonels’ list from the date of 
award, although till he is given substantive rank he 
retains his regimental status. It is obvious, therefore, 
that those who find themselves near the top of the list 
of Colonels at an early age generally owe their position to 
brevet promotion. 

In the past brevets were awarded practically 
exclusively for distinction on active service, but in recent 
years, in order to accelerate the advance of promising 
officers, brevets have been conferred in considerable 
numbers for peace service, though no doubt the active 
service records of the officers have carried weight. Once 
an officer reaches the Colonels’ list his further promotion, 
as I have said, in theory is by selection, but until lately 
has in almost all cases been decided on the basis of 
seniority tempered with selection. That is to say, 
selection has been made from the Colonels who are nearest 
the top of the list, those selected being promoted in order 
of their seniority as Colonels, those not selected, although 
passed over, remaining eligible to hold Colonels’ appoint- 
ments up to the age limit of their rank. 

Now if we look back to the period of small wars in 
which only a small proportion of the army took part, it is 
evident that the brevet system was easy to work, though 
its fairness to good officers who had not the luck to be 
employed on active service may be questioned. Moreover, 
as in that period the commanders, staffs, and special 
service officers were selected for each particular campaign, 
once an officer had attracted attention on service he often 
passed from one campaign to another, gathering brevets. 
Small wars, in fact, almost necessarily produced a very 
fair proportion of young generals, though a number 
served on to advanced ages without attracting attention. 
They were seldom required, when they reached the 
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highest ranks, to serve in the field or to take an active 
part in training. 

When we come to the South African War, in which 
a very large proportion of the army was engaged, 
the picture is somewhat different. It was essentially, 
especially in its later phases, a young man’s war. Few 
senior Generals were needed, but there were many 
openings for young and active column commanders, most 
of them approximately of the same age. Naturally such 
a war produced a large crop of brevets and a few special 
substantive promotions by genuine selection, as in the 
case of Lord Plumer, who became a Major-General at 
forty-five. It was South African brevets which in the 
main accounted for the comparative youth of the Generals 
of 1914. It should, however, be noted that when the 
War came there was little difference in age between Lord 
Haig and some of the officers who commanded brigades 
(i.e. Colonels) serving under him. Though they also owed 
their seniority to brevet promotion they were not par- 
ticularly young for their rank. The South African War 
had, in fact, produced a Colonels’ list congested with 
a batch of men of much the same age, and if the Great 
War had been postponed for some years the Expeditionary 
Force would almost certainly have been commanded by 
Generals of greater average age than those who led it in 
1914. It must be remembered, too, that Lord Haldane’s 
reforms, which brought into being new formations 
commanded by those who would lead them in war, tended 
to the selection in the first instance of young, active men 
as commanders. There was, however, nothing in our 
system which would have prevented these officers being 
employed, as time went on, in one senior appointment 
after another, and so producing a situation very similar 
to that which has of late years arisen. 

The Great War, one can see, caught the army at a 
fortunate moment, and the immense expansion of the 
army enabled the not very young brigade and division 
commanders to rise rapidly to positions in command of 
corps and armies for which by all standards they were 
young. There was, therefore, no lack of young Generals 
in the years immediately after the War, but there was 
nothing in the regulations to prevent them serving on till 
they reached the age-limit, provided that successive 
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appointments were offered to them. Some of them, with 
no major war in sight—the Government had guaranteed 
there would be none for ten years and annually postponed 
the date from which the guarantee might be reckoned— 
soon voluntarily retired. But unlike the South African 
War, which employed few Generals of high rank, the Great 
War had used them in numbers beyond all our previous 
experiences. It was natural that many of them would 
wish to serve on, particularly those who in the War had 
not reached quite the highest grade and those who did 
not share the confidence of the Government as regards 
prospects of peace. Obviously, there were all the makings 
of congestion : all the more likely to occur because those 
who had now reached the highest rank and who were 
responsible for regulating the flow of promotion and for 
filling appointments as they fell vacant, were unwilling 
to deny a further step to those who had worked in close 
contact with them and had served them well in the War. 
Looking back, it was surely the business of the Cabinet 
to assert its authority and to prescribe a policy of rigorous 
selection which would prevent congestion. As it did 
not, we must conclude that the Cabinet was not interested. 

If the state of the Generals’ list deserved attention, the 
post-war condition of the Colonels’ list, from which new 
Generals would be appointed, needed drastic handling 
still more. And here, I think, we must hold the soldiers 
responsible for failure to take appropriate action and for 
lack of foresight. The application of the brevet system 
during the course of the War had produced a number of 
potential Colonels far in excess of the future requirements 
of a small army. Regiments were full of Brevet-Colonels 
and Brevet-Lieut.-Colonels, all of whom on promotion to 
Colonel would have to be absorbed into the Colonels’ 
establishment during the next seventeen years and 
eventually be considered for promotion to Major-General. 
Not only were their numbers excessive, but the order of 
their seniority had little reference to the value of their 
war services or their ages. Some who had commanded 
divisions in the War, or held other appointments which 
carried with them the temporary rank of Major-General, 
were far down the list, and if seniority were taken as the 
primary test would not regain that rank for ten years or so. 
Others, who had specially distinguished themselves, were 
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somewhat old for their position on the list. Neither of 
these classes could well be rejected when they came up for 
selection, but would they then possess the same qualities 
they had shown on service ? 

The circumstances of the War had combined to create 
confusion. Starting as it did with the comparatively 
small Expeditionary Force and in the general belief that 
it would ‘ be over by Christmas,’ there was no apparent 
reason for not following precedent, rewarding good service 
with brevet promotion. As the War dragged on, however, 
with the consequent expansion of the army, and as one 
new theatre of war after another opened, the situation 
became complicated. Towards the end of the War there 
were many cases in which officers who had not taken 
active part in the early phases or who had perhaps been 
wounded in them were to be found holding higher appoint- 
ments than those senior to them by virtue of brevets 
conferred in the early months ; yet when the end of the 
War came such facts were ignored. A still further 
complication arose from the indiscriminate award of 
honours and brevets without much consideration of the 
effect on the officer’s future career. 

Clearly after the War the confused condition of the 
Colonels’ list could only be rectified by a careful exercise 
of selection and by a firm application of rejection in the 
case of those who, although they had done good work, 
hardly reached the standard of those who obviously were 
fitted for further promotion. 

Yet rejection was not only an unpleasant task but one 
bound to cause heartburnings in the case of those who had 
been previously promoted for good service. Selection 
was even more difficult—specially brilliant service during 
the course of the War, including the final gazettes, had 
been rewarded by substantive promotion, notably in 
cases where the officer had risen to the opportunity 
which fortune had brought him. But among a number 
of excellent officers who had served for long periods in 
important posts without special opportunities for distinc- 
tion it was hard to differentiate. Moreover, the members 
of the Selection Board couid not be acquainted personally 
with all those they had to consider, and each member 
not unnaturally tended to support the claims of those he 
knew and who had served under him. 
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That being the picture, it is perhaps not surprising, 
though I think we may agree it was unfortunate, that the 
Selection Board, ignoring the anomalies in seniority, 
until recent years, worked on the principle of promotion 
by seniority coupled with rejection—and in the earlier 
years after the War rejection was not very rigorously 
exercised. Rejection became easier to exercise, of course, 
as the age of those who came up for consideration provided 
a reason. Still, although rejection became easier, the 
Colonels’ list remained congested and in a confused con- 
dition because officers kept coming on to it more or less 
at random owing to the delayed-action effect of brevet 
Lieut.-Colonelcies bestowed indiscriminately in war time. 
The last such promotion was made as recently as 1937. 
The high places taken on the Colonels’ list by such 
officers made a further complication. Although owing to 
the lapse of time since the War they did not reach that 
position at a particularly early age, they sometimes 
became due for consideration for promotion to Major- 
General with only about a year’s experience in a Colonel’s 
appointment. The lesson I suggest we learn from these 
experiences is that though the brevet system was applic- 
able in a period of small wars and though it can with 
advantage be used in peace to accelerate the promotion 
of marked men, it is totally inapplicable during a great 
war, especially one which is prolonged, as it introduces a 
false seniority ranking both in respect of age and merit. 
Temporary promotions there must be during the course 
of a war—casualties and new appointments have to be 
filled by those immediately available—but it would surely 
be wise to postpone permanent promotion till relative 
claims can be fairly assessed. To rectify false seniority, 
arising from brevets granted during the war, by rigorous 
selection at a later date is a course liable to heartburning 
and suspicion of favouritism. 

Although I hold that the brevet system has imposed 
on the Selection Board an invidious and difficult task 
since the War, one should examine the criticisms which 
have been directed against the selectors. The initial 
decision to consider officers’ claims strictly in order of 
seniority and an over-lenient exercise of rejection have 
been frankly recognised as mistakes which of late years 
have to some extent been rectified before Mr Hore-Belisha 
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intervened. Rejection has been more rigorously exercised, 
and it is understood that the Board does not confine itself 
to examining each officer’s case in turn, but takes a group, 
extending some distance from the head of the list, and 
then decides which of the officers in that group will be 
selected for the next batch of promotions. That is 
certainly a step in the right direction as regards promo- 
tions of Colonels. It is not, however, only as regards 
promotion of Colonels that criticisms have been made. 
It has commonly been urged that inadequate steps have 
been taken to clear the Generals’ list. They have chiefly 
been confined to denying further promotion to Major- 
Generals. Those who reach Lieut.-General’s rank have 
as a rule received further promotion to General and have 
occupied one high appointment after another till they 
approach the maximum age limit. It has also been noted 
that Major-Generals, although not considered qualified 
for further promotion, have held two appointments in 
that rank even when the tenure of one would have earned 
the maximum pension of the rank. The argument that 
those who are not to go higher should never be employed 
twice in the highest rank they are considered fit to reach 
has considerable justification. On the other hand, a 
hard-and-fast rule that general officers should never hold 
more than one appointment in each rank, which I have 
heard advocated, would not be in the best interests of 
efficiency, for it is essential that the highest appointments 
should be filled by those with experience both of command 
and high staff appointments. Thus a Major-General 
who had commanded a division is seldom fully equipped 
to hold higher appointments without War Office or 
administrative experience gained in really responsible 
posts. 

The Selection Board cannot, however, be held solely 
to blame for encouraging Generals to remain on the active 
list. In order to reduce non-effective charges financial 
regulations were introduced to check a rapid run-off in 
the higher ranks—obviously the longer Generals remain 
on the active list the fewer Generals’ pensions have to be 
paid. A system popularly known as the ‘ ghost’ system 
was devised, under which a General who retired, although 
his name disappeared from the army list, continued to 
cover a vacancy on the establishment until he reached the 
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age limit or had been three years unemployed, whichever 
happened first. This rule did not encourage retirement 
from altruistic motives and in addition accentuated the 
block in the promotion of Colonels and necessitated at 
times employing an officer in a second appointment who 
might otherwise have been notified that, as it was not 
intended to employ him again, it would be in his own 
interest to retire. The ghost system was abolished a few 
years ago, but its effects are still felt. The new method 
of calculating pensions introduced after the War, based 
on a ‘service element’ and a ‘ rank element,’ also dis- 
couraged voluntary retirement. For by this method an 
officer did not receive the maximum pension of his rank 
unless he had held, and been employed in, that rank for 
a specific number of years; and unless his total service 
reached a figure which brought him close to the retiring 
age of hisrank. This rule, which still maintains, clamours 
for reconsideration. 

It may be argued that the simplest way to prevent 
stagnant promotion would be to reduce the maximum 
age limit of the higher ranks, but the wisdom of such a 
course is open to question. It would hardly tend to 
increase the popularity of the army, for though it might 
bring accelerated promotion to a few it would mean for 
them a shorter service life. The average officer who 
cannot aspire to promotion above the ranks of Colonel 
would not benefit except so far as it might lead to his 
spending a smaller proportion of his service in the very 
junior ranks. Moreover, it would undoubtedly entail 
the loss in certain cases of the services of exceptionally 
good officers of great experience while still retaining their 
physical and mental activity. 

Do we in fact require all our Generals to be compara- 
tively young men, or is there a tendency to attach too 
much importance to birth certificates ? Granted that the 
officers who lead the army in the field should be young, 
especially those in command of the smaller formations ; 
but is there no place for the older man in the army’s 
organisation ? It is often assumed that the older men 
grow the less flexible their minds become and the narrower 
their field of vision; but, on the other hand, army 
conditions produce a tendency for the young to be 
parochial in their outlook. It is in the higher ranks that 
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a man must think in terms of all arms and their co- 
operation. In the junior ranks specialisation has its 
influence and there is a tendency for officers to exalt the 
potentialities of the particular arm with which they have 
been associated. Staff service it is true to some extent 
mitigates this tendency, but even on the staff many 
officers are associated in junior appointments with their 
own particular arm. In modern war more than ever 
success depends on the co-operation of all arms, and the 
brilliant specialist may become a danger when called to 
exercise wider control. Few would deny that one of the 
weaknesses in Haig’s make-up resulted from the fact that 
his active experience had been too exclusively with the 
cavalry arm. The younger our Generals are the greater 
the probability of early experience narrowing their 
outlook. 

What, then, do we need? Is it not a reasonable 
mixture in the higher ranks of youth and experience ? 
We certainly do not want too great uniformity in age, 
if only because that would mean drawing all our leaders 
from a very narrow age zone, and, of course, all would 
grow elderly together. Let us open the way for the early 
advancement of men of special brilliance, but do not let 
us discard the best of them while still in full possession 
of essential qualities in deference to rule-of-thumb based 
on birth certificates. 

The question remains, How are we without the test 
of war to identify the brilliant younger men who should be 
pushed on ? We may choose well, but all experience. tends 
to show that the test of war is apt to prove that we have 
overlooked the best. In peace, too, there must always be 
a tendency to chose those who show ability in office work 
and in deliberate reasoning rather than those who possess 
the power of rapid decision and instinctive judgment. 
A system of accelerated promotion in peace time is 
obviously necessary, and it should guarantee a high 
level of capacity in the higher ranks, but there is always 
a danger that early promotion may be looked on as 
establishing vested interests. It is to counteract that 
danger that a clear-cut Government policy is required. 
A selection board consisting of soldiers is obviously the 
only body that can fairly assess the merits of those recom- 
mended for advancement. The political chiefs must be 
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guided by the recommendations of their professional 
advisers, but it is certainly open to them to criticise and 
to control the system on which recommendations are made. 
There is all the difference in the world between a Secretary 
of State saying that he wants some particular individual 
promoted or given a special appointment because he has 
heard he is a very good man, and his saying that the man 
recommended by the Selection Board is too old or his 
health record is not satisfactory, and that, therefore, 
another name should be submitted. The Selection Board 
cannot openly be criticised by the army itself, however 
strong may’ be the undercurrent of criticism, but like 
every other body without criticism and without a measure 
of control it may drift into routine methods and avoidance 
of unpleasant decisions. 

The Government, after all, is the master of the army, 
and the eye of the master makes the horse fat even though 
he does not do the feeding himself. A Secretary of State 
who takes a real and intelligent interest in the questions 
of promotions would strengthen the hands of the Selection 
Board so long as he works in harmony with it, but it 
would be disastrous if he based his decisions on the 


opinions of irresponsible advisers. Irresponsible advice 
may be suggestive of ideas, but if used to undermine the 
responsibility of accredited advisers is bound to lead to 
confusion and abuses. 


C. W. Gwynn. 
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Art. 6.—BRITISH INTERESTS IN CHINA. 


For the innocent from abroad—that is to say, the observer 
who has been lately plunged into the cauldron of Sino- 
Japanese conflict—it is difficult to cope with current 
British opinion on Far Eastern affairs. Generally the 
situation is correctly viewed in terms of Japanese 
aggression, for which, as a matter of fact, there is singularly 
little excuse, whether the outlook be practical or idealist. 
Yet in developing that view rabid animosity against 
Japan is allowed to find expression. Ardent Left- 
wingers, in paying excessive attention to Japanese dis- 
coveries of rampant Communism in China, delude them- 
selves with the belief that they are advancing the cause of 
‘Red China’ by condemning Japanese actions and sponsor- 
ing the boycott of Japanese goods. This stirs the Right 
wing to summon the spirit of the ‘ old school tie,’ which, 
with equal fatuity, they discern in the glories of the Rising 
Sun. City men come to their aid with the theory that 
Japan is the stabilising element in the Far East, blissfully 
unaware that the admittedly orthodox outlook of Japan’s 
financiers has somehow to be adapted to the flamboyancies 
of the militarist clique which first smashed the Shidehara 
policy and then arrogated to itself the right to ban 
co-operation with the Leith-Ross mission seeking to put 
Chinese finance on a sound footing. These misappre- 
hensions have been stimulated by a too slavish observance 
of routine in assessing developments in China. For 
many years accomplished oracles won applause for their 
agile expositions of Chinese political vicissitudes. They 
deceived themselves and mystified the world with their 
tales of ‘ Wu,’ ‘ Wang,’ and ‘Chang.’ They pictured 
a stage on which fantastic plots were woven. They took 
it all seriously themselves, but they could arouse nothing 
but ridicule tempered with boredom in those whom they 
sought to instruct. 

Japan, having broken the ranks of the signatories to 
the Washington Treaty by endorsing the coup at Mukden 
in September 1931, played on this foible. Even the most 
sympathetic British friends of China were unconsciously 
affected by then. Convinced that Japanese information 
on Chinese affairs was exceptionally well based, they 
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could not distinguish between facts and propaganda 
which stressed facts to suit a purpose. Above all, in 
their acute perception of Chinese defects, they could 
not find time to observe that over the spirit of the scene 
in Japan had come a change. They behaved as if the 
Japan which defied the League of Nations, which 
mechanically stirred up anti-British demonstrations, 
just as it mechanically propagated the idea of a Com- 
munist-ridden, disorganised Chinese Government, was 
the same Japan as had supported Shidehara and teamed 
with the United States of America and Great Britain at 
Washington. 

Meanwhile the drama of Japan’s efforts to apply her 
version of the Monroe doctrine to China was vividly being 
enacted. The Mukden coup was followed by the creation 
of Manchoukuo, in which Jehol was absorbed by force of 
arms. Then came the action of an appetite which grows 
with eating: the demilitarisation of the East Hopei 
zone was transformed in the autonomous régime wherein 
a Japanese puppet administration covered the organised 
smuggling of Japanese goods into China under the pro- 
tection of Japanese bayonets. The Japanese Kwantung 
Army of Manchuria, representing the spearhead of 
aggressive military policy on the mainland—sometimes 
temporarily checked by Tokyo, always supported in the 
long run—extended its dominance to the control of the 
Hopei-Chahar Political Council, with its headquarters in 
Peiping. 

General Chiang Kai-shek, preoccupied by his efforts 
to consolidate the political and administrative unity of 
China, deliberately pursued a conciliatory course. He 
turned a blind eye to the significance of events in the 
North, even when in 1935, at the moment of the elevation 
of Sino-Japanese diplomacy to ambassadorial rank, 
they included the incontinent expulsion of Chinese troops 
from Hopei at the bidding of Japan. The General was 
taking risks. In his desire to make economic recon- 
struction the keynote of his policy, based on attention 
to the vital needs of a sorely pressed peasantry, he had 
to combine military action against the so-called Commu- 
nists with remedial measures which, he saw, deprived 
his adversaries of the power to exploit agrarian grievances. 
He had to steal ‘ Red ’ thunder by inculcating in his own 
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men that spirit of patriotism, that communal cohesion 
which, whatever their follies and cruelties, could be 
commanded by the ‘ Red’ leaders. Thus he exposed him- 
self to attack from political opponents on the ground 
that he was too complaisant in the face of Japanese 
encroachment on Chinese soil, and from the Japanese who 
sought to convict him of Communist leanings. 

He may have discerned encouragement in the growth 
of a more reasonable appreciation of his difficulties in the 
minds of Japanese diplomats. To their credit, these 
Japanese representatives from time to time braved the 
wrath of the military by advocating what eventually 
was Officially labelled in Tokyo as a ‘new concept’ 
of China. The fundamental interdependence of the two 
countries on a basis of equality was recognised in these 
saner Japanese moments. ‘Japan cannot do without 
China any more than China can do without Japan’ 
was the cry. It might perhaps have been received by 
Nanking with more enthusiasm if, every now and then, a 
Major-General did not jump up, either in Tientsin, 
Shanghai, or Tokyo, and emit some blatant bombast. 
In Japan’s eyes it was blasphemy for a Chinese commen- 
tator to question the good faith of Japanese authority ; 
it was a mere choleric word if a Japanese scribbler dis- 
missed as a bandit the head of China’s Government. 

Still the forces of good will were not dismayed. A 
Japanese economic mission—despite the failure to co- 
operate with Sir Frederick Leith-Ross—came to China 
to see for itself. What it did see was the vastness of 
the opportunity for Japanese trade in the economic 
development of China, provided friendly relations could 
be established. The militarists agreed, but declared 
that consideration of political issues should be deferred, 
that economic co-operation should be started first. China 
demurred: she saw that as an attempt to put the cart 
before the horse. She wanted some termination of a 
fluid situation, some assurance that erosion of Chinese 
soil would stop before she could agree to discuss syndicates 
and trade agreements. It is possible that she could have 
allowed the Manchurian problem to remain in suspended 
animation so long as the Japanese Government was 
prepared soberly to discuss the running sore of the East 
Hopei smuggling enclave and the footing on which the 
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authority of the Central Government was to be allowed 
to exercise itself in the affairs of Hopei-Chahar. 

The Japanese economic mission could not give open 
expression to its reading of the portents which it saw 
during its short visit. It must have been struck by the 
impossibility of advancing commercial relations in an 
atmosphere so heavily charged by detestation of its 
country’s military divagations in North China. It 
arrived back in Japan to find that a subservient press 
had already begun to fill the ears of the Japanese people 
with wild tales of Communist-ridden China where 
Japanese lives and property were in danger. The milita- 
rists of Japan in Tientsin and Peiping were playing up 
to this theory. They were making impossible the 
position of their Chinese nominee at the head of the 
Hopei-Chahar Council. The explosive character of the 
situation in and near Peiping soon became all too obvious. 
In the meantime General Chiang Kai-shek, having 
emerged from a fantastic adventure at Sian in control 
of a more consolidated China than ever leader in modern 
times had commanded, realised that he had reached 
the limit of compliance with Japanese demands. The 
‘new concept’ had faded from the eyes of Tokyo. A 
stiffening of Nanking’s attitude toward Japanese repre- 
sentations was inevitable. 

It matters little whether the affray near Marco Polo 
Bridge on July 7, 1937, was purely accidental or planned. 
The point is that it at once gave the signal for fierce 
fulminations in Japan against China. If it be contended 
that the Japanese Government desired to ‘!ocalise’ the 
incident, then the Japanese press was singularly unhappy 
in its vehement sabre-rattling. The Chinese Government 
at Nanking was warned to stand aside while Japanese 
armed might asserted its authority in the North. General 
Chiang Kai-shek did not show his hand immediately. 
As a graduate of the Shinbo Gokyo, Japan’s Preparatory 
Military Academy at Tokyo, none knew better than he 
the disparity of strengths. The Northern troops were a 
heterogeneous mixture of the indifferent and the thoroughly 
unreliable, with a certain number of units which were 
desperately eager to uphold the new spirit of resistance 
to Japanese aggression. The spokesmen at Tokyo 
made it clear that if the Central Government sent its own 
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troops in reinforcement of the North the Japanese army 
would treat Nanking as the enemy. General Chiang 
Kai-shek knew that resistance was being made the test 
of his claim to continued leadership. He also knew that 
such political unity as he had been able to fashion was 
uncertain. He could not be sure that Kwangsi, for 
example, would respond to his call. In Shantung Han 
Fu-chu, a governor of the old type, was sitting on the 
fence. 

At Kuling, in the middle of July, the country, through 
the assemblage of a representative gathering of notabilities, 
not all of them Kuomintang politicians, was given General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s prescription for resistance: unbroken 
unity, recognition that the struggle would involve defeats, 
losses, and sacrifices, and that it must be prolonged. If the 
nation rallied to him with its eyes open General Chiang 
Kai-shek was ready to fulfil his pledge of calling a halt to 
Japanese encroachment. The Kwangsi leaders appeared 
in Nanking. Han Fu-chu also gave his support to the 
Generalissimo’s command. Meanwhile Japanese military 
operations in the North were developed in the clearance 
of Hopei and the rapid establishment of undisguised 
Japanese control in Peiping and Tientsin. In other 
parts of China Japanese residents were being evacuated. 
In Shanghai it was hoped that the preservation of peaceful 
relations with the local Chinese authorities would render 
such action unnecessary. Why the Japanese expected 
to be able to carry on their campaign against Nanking 
without involving Shanghai is not at all clear. They 
could not have argued that, having driven the Chinese 
Government to a point at which resistance was the only 
alternative to political extinction, the struggle would be 
confined to ground of Japanese choosing. Moreover, 
they had an aircraft-carrier in the mouth of the Yangtze 
by the end of July. Their naval reinforcements, 
amounting to some twenty warships, arrived in the 
Whangpoo on August 11, but were actually on the 
way before the murder of two of their naval landing party 
on the outskirts of the International Settlement of 
Shanghai on August 9. This situation led to the rapid 
and immediate concentration of two Chinese divisions 
in the Shanghai area, with more to follow. There was no 
longer any doubt that China had taken up the gauntlet. 
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So the Japanese militarists had secured preference 
for their method of seeking China’s economic co-operation 
over the diplomatic formula of the ‘new concept.’ On 
the military situation resulting from this plunge into 
further continental adventures no elaboration will be 
attempted here. It is sufficient to say that Japan’s 
estimate of the size of her task has had to be revised. 
Chinese resistance has been more formidable and better 
sustained than was expected. Japan has the mortification 
of having assisted in consecrating China’s national spirit, 
on the absence of which her spokesmen constantly dilated. 
She has to bear the responsibility of militarising the most 
unmilitary nation yet left in the world. That trans- 
formation may most attract the historian’s eye when 
he deals with the present turn of events in the Far 
East. 

In so far as her geographical, cultural, and political 
ties with China have naturally tended to give renewed 
expression to the idea of Japan’s expansion on the main- 
land, the present conflict is readily understandable. The 
question to be asked, however, is whether economic 
co-operation could not have been more cheaply effected, 
even if all allowances be made for the idiosyncrasies of 
China’s nascent republic. All foreign powers banded 
together under the Washington Treaty to respect the 
integrity of China, and primarily concerned in the oppor- 
tunities offered by China for commercial enterprise, had in 
turn their grievances. 

Japan, by reason of her ‘ special interests ’’ in Manchuria 
and her greater need of rapid development of her China 
trade, may be conceded to have felt the pinch more 
acutely and, consequently, to have had more ground for 
impatience. Yet, despite the fitfully organised boycotts 
and anti-Japanese activities—which, after the events of 
1931-32, the Chinese Government firmly suppressed— 
Japanese merchants were not unsuccessfully extending 
their trade in China. Nothing would have stopped its 
growth, especially if the Japanese diplomats had been 
allowed to press for closer economic relations in their own 
way without the constant fear of an impatient interrup- 
tion by the Major-Generals. In 1935 Japan supplied 
15°16 per cent. of the imports into China and took 14°25 
per cent. of China’s exports. In 1936 the figures were 
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16°29 and 14°45 per cent. respectively. Japan’s need of 
iron, coal, textile materials (notably wool and raw cotton) 
has attracted her attention to resources which still 
have to be properly exploited in China. There seems 
no reason to doubt that, given the requisite patience and 
diplomatic skill, negotiation on the basis of equality as 
defined by successive Japanese Foreign Ministers would 
have produced an efficient combination of Japanese 
technical ability and capital with Chinese labour and 
facilities. Discussions on such lines were bound to be 
prejudiced so long as the continued aggression of Japanese 
armies on Chinese soil set up political objections which 
could not be safely ignored by any Chinese Government 
worthy of the name. It would seem as if the Japanese 
militarists who had forced their policy on the Government 
at Tokyo were disposed to believe that the ‘ gunboat 
policy ’—discarded by other powers for practical as well 
as more reputable reasons—would in their hands have a 
new lease of life. Thus they hoped by overrunning the 
North of China effectively to exploit the long-standing 
fissiparity of Chinese political groups and to be able to 
create of the five Northern Provinces a Japanese zone 
wherefrom the extraction of economic resources would 
completely recoup them for the expenditure incurred. 

How far this dream will be fulfilled, now that the 
whole mass of the Chinese people has been awakened to 
the reality of Japanese aggression, events will tell. In 
the meantime the cost of the expeditionary forces is 
mounting. Heavy casualties bring a grim tale to the 
Japanese people who had been educated in the belief 
that the ‘ chastisement ’ of the ‘ insolent Chinese ’ was a 
small man’s job. Japanese trade in many parts of China 
has suffered with the rest, although the successful occu- 
pation of the coast ports and the nerve-centres of China’s 
economy has brought compensating, if adventitious, 
benefits. 

The Chinese Government’s resistance has been in 
many respects shrewdly planned. The effort at con- 
solidating national unity has not been easy. It has been 
handicapped by blunders and even treachery. The old 
faults—premature elation, facile self-assurance, lack of 
concentration, impatience under guidance, and personal 
jealousies—have been discernible on several occasions. 
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Yet there is a new spirit in this Chinese acceptance of 
Japan’s challenge. A greater readiness to learn by 
mistakes and correct those mistakes, a stronger sense of 
discipline and self-repression, a quieter note in moments 
of success, a franker admission of failures have confounded 
the critics. Above all, the Chinese soldier, whether he is 
or is not fully aware of the cause for which he is fighting, 
has shown courage and fortitude of a high order. His 
morale has withstood the onslaughts of both superior 
enemy armament and grossly deficient medical organisation 
on his own side. The Government of Japan might be 
forgiven if it asks its military mentors how they propose 
to make this adventure redound to the advancement of 
Japan’s Imperial destiny, how soon financial returns will 
be forthcoming from the ‘ China affair.’ Of less immediate 
but almost certainly ultimate importance is the effect 
which the conflict will have on Japan’s relations with 
other powers whose interests have been sadly damaged. 

In the forefront of these powers is Great Britain. Her 
direct financial interest is put at about 300 million pounds, 
or 49 per cent. of the whole of foreign investments in 
China. In Shanghai alone she has sunk about 150 
million pounds. Her activities cover a wide ground: 
shipping, cotton-mills, banking, oil supply, transport, 
tobacco manufacture, mining, insurance, public utilities. 
Of the actual losses accruing from the hostilities in China 
it is impossible to frame an estimate. The Customs 
figures for 1937 show that until the outbreak China was 
heading for a record. For the seven months ending on 
July 31 the imports registered an increase of nearly 
37 per cent. on the returns for the corresponding period 
in 1936, the exports nearly 47 per cent. In the re- 
maining five months these increases were practically wiped 
out, and that did not really reflect the disaster, for the 
figures included imports and exports the contracts for 
which had been made before the conflict began. The 
figures for 1938 will show how dislocation of trade has 
heavily dominated the general situation and inflicted 
what to many small, and even some large, concerns may 
be irreparable and final losses. 

Contrary to some expectations, the Chinese Govern- 
ment managed successfully to maintain the stability 
of its currency. The occupation of major ports by the 
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invaders created a serious situation in respect of the 
Customs. British diplomacy, with American and French 
support, has been able to arrive at an ‘ unofficial ’ arrange- 
ment with the Japanese Government whereby the service 
of the foreign loans and indemnities secured on the 
Customs revenue will be met in full. Revenues collected 
in areas under Japanese occupation are to be deposited 
with the Yokohama Specie Bank for this purpose. Thus 
a major anxiety has been mitigated. The Japanese 
Government has shown itself alive to the grave danger 
of destroying the Customs Service, on which it may be 
said the security of Sino-foreign trade rests. Japan 
herself would grievously suffer had this restraint on the 
actions of her military forces not been imposed by her 
Government. At the same time it must be realised that, 
although as from May it was agreed that Japanese goods 
should again be subjected to duties with the rest of foreign 
imports, it is difficult to be sure that the practices which 
have facilitated the free entry of Japanese goods will be 
altogether abandoned. By many devices, especially with 
a Japanese-nominated Superintendent at Shanghai, the 
technique of the notorious smuggling enclave of the East 
Hopei autonomous régime will find scope, to the detriment 
of other foreign traders and the Chinese revenues. 

British trade in North China has received another 
serious blow in the attempt of the Japanese ‘ puppet’ 
administration at Peiping to set up a so-called Federal 
Reserve Bank to drive out the Chinese currency and to 
acquire control of the Chinese Government’s foreign 
exchange holdings. Action taken in Hankow to counter 
this move by restricting the sale of foreign exchange 
has unavoidably created a hardship for Tientsin, where 
important British trading interests are located. To 
reduce the handicap for Shanghai certain allotments of 
exchange were provided by arrangement between the 
Central Bank of China and foreign interests ; but obviously 
that could not be readily extended to Tientsin owing to 
the operations of the ‘ Federal Reserve Bank’ in that 
area. Whether some device can be evolved to meet 
Tientsin’s difficulty remains to be seen. 

The Japanese have already framed various schemes 
for creating monopoly enterprises in North China, with 
the declared object of developing the resources of the 
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five provinces. With one important exception—a wool 
monopoly—they remain on paper owing to the unexpected 
tenacity of Chinese guerrilla activities. In due course, 
no doubt, some effort will be made to give them substance, 
although financial considerations cannot be particularly 
favourable at the moment. Manchuria has not been the 
success for which Japanese capitalists were persuaded 
to look. The present hostilities have, indeed, brought 
about a curious situation in Manchoukuo. Abundant 
harvests are represented and should, normally, put that 
country in a most prosperous condition, but the economic 
measures taken by the Japanese Government to deal with 
the strain of the campaign against China have deprived 
Manchuria of goods for which its produce could be 
exchanged. 

In these circumstances it is difficult to define the exact 
effect of these events on British trade. Immediately, of 
course, British merchants are suffering losses directly 
from the devastating operations of the war. In Shanghai 
properties have been destroyed or crippled by action from 
one side or the other. Although the Chairman of the 
British Chamber of Commerce is able to say that the 
‘material loss suffered by foreign interests in Shanghai, 
though large, is much less than might have been antici- 
pated,’ he draws pointed attention to the consequential 
and potential losses: ‘The destruction of Chinese 
manufacturing plants and property, the loss of stocks 
and the destruction of Chinese markets and industries 
and the dislocation of trade represent a far more serious 
loss to British interests and one from which it must take 
decades to recover.’ Here Shanghai does not stand alone ; 
similar losses accrue from the systematic destruction of 
Chinese industrial plants in other parts of the country. 
This feature of Japan’s military operations is character- 
istically short-sighted and foolish. It is on a par with 
the relentless and almost mechanical destruction of 
educational institutions which has followed in the wake 
of Japanese occupation. The Japanese soldiers—often 
with experts to guide them—have deliberately stripped 
factories and workshops of plant and material. Where 
that could not be conveniently done they have destroyed 
machinery so as to put it out of commission permanently 
or for months to come. This aggravation of the havoc 
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wrought in the course of the actual fighting seems to 
be peculiarly ill-advised in the light of the contention 
frequently put forward in Tokyo that Japan’s main 
desire is to ensure economic co-operation with China, to 
find a market for Japanese goods, and to stabilise an un- 
stable China. 

Claims for damage done to British property or losses 
incurred by British nationals during the present hostilities 
are to be duly made on the two combatants. Where 
such claims can be speedily and specifically assessed they 
are being at once formulated. Generally the extent of 
loss or damage cannot be ascertained until areas are out 
of military control. In Shanghai the occupied part 
of the International Settlement has been just that where 
a large number of British and other foreign storehouses 
have been located. The Japanese military have been 
obstinately obstructive of owners’ access to such property. 
At one time the Japanese High Command seemed to be 
toying with the idea of starving Shanghai. It has at 
least used its occupation to demonstrate an amazing 
agility in reconciling melodramatic assertions of the 
might of the mailed fist with pitiful exhibitions of petty 
thieving organised on a grand scale. How far this loss 
in international esteem is eventually reflected in the 
ledgers Tokyo will find out for itself. 

Fluid as the situation is, untrammelled as are the 
Japanese military authorities with the necessity to define 
a clear-cut policy for which, in the circumstances, Tokyo 
seems still to be searching, any attempt precisely to gauge 
the effect of the conflict on British or other foreign interests 
in China is impossible. The strength of China’s resistance 
and the heavier strain which has thereby been thrown 
on Japan may be reassuring. That does not alter the 
fact that Shanghai, where half Great Britain’s interests 
lie, is living on its own fat and is at present cut off from 
the hinterland whence the life-blood of its trade flows 
down the Yangtze. It does not obscure the issues which 
Japanese occupation of Peiping, Tientsin, Tsinan, Tsingtao, 
Foochow, Nanking, and Shanghai has already raised. 

Much has been said by Japan’s apologists of the 
Russian menace to Japan’s Manchurian enterprise. It 
is frequently asserted that possession of the five Northern 
Province: with appropriate control of Suiyuan and 
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Chahar is essential to the preservation of Japan’s left 
flank against a possible Russian attack. Japan’s infiltra- 
tion into Inner Mongolia is justified on the ground that 
Outer Mongolia is a virtual appanage of Soviet Russia, 
who is also strongly entrenched in Sinkiang. Without 
venturing to discuss Russia’s capacity for external 
aggression, the theory that China has to be submitted 
to a large-scale invasion by Japan to enable the latter 
to buttress her hold on Manchoukuo is not altogether 
flattering to the original thesis by which Japan’s ‘ special 
interests’ in Manchuria were upheld. Some credit the 
Japanese military with an elaborate scheme of Asiatic 
conquest, and maintain that from September 1931 an 
inexorable assimilation of Chinese territory has been 
proceeding according to plan. 

If that view be correct then the conduct of operations 
north and south of the Yellow River has been singularly 
incoherent and lacking in decision. Japanese airmen 
have aimlessly bombed and machine-gunned the country- 
side between attacks on precise objectives. The Japanese 
navy has exerted itself on occasions. Its relations with 
the army have varied from the mildly coincident to the 
sharply contrasting. Within the military expeditionary 
forces dissension and divergence of aim have been 
apparent. It is by no means clear that the soldiers 
could tell Prince Konoye how they propose to round off 
the obligations of their sprawling armies. Their creation 
of ‘ puppet’ administrations in Peiping, Nanking, and 
Shanghai has still to justify itself. The personnel 
available has been poor in quality and, as in Manchuria, 
the Japanese directing its performance have not the knack 
of retaining the marionettes’ complaisance. The changes 
are likely to be rung many times before these provisional 
governments can achieve anything like stability, if at all. 
It is not a cheering outlook even for Japan. It is far less 
cheering for China and for foreign traders in China. 

By definite actions the Japanese have already shown 
that their Government’s declared solicitude for foreign 
rights and interests is precariously poised. The effect of 
the establishment of the so-called Federal Reserve Bank 
has been noted. Regulations have been promulgated 
prescribing Japanese permits for vessels plying on inland 
waters—a clear infringement of foreign rights against 
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which His Majesty’s Government has protested. At 
the head of the Chinese Maritime Customs is Sir Frederick 
Maze, who has displayed the statesmanship and tenacity 
of his great kinsman, Sir Robert Hart, in maintaining the 
integrity of the pivotal department under his command. 
His position is still unaffected, but its difficulty has been 
accentuated. He is in control of a service part of which 
maintains contact with the de jure Government of China— 
his and its official superior—but the other and greater 
part, under force majeure, has to listen to representatives 
of ‘ puppet’ administrations. The Customs Service is 
responsible not only for the primary obligations implied 
by its name; it also controls the lighting and marking 
of the coasts and inland waterways of China. Without 
its efficient attention to duty commerce in China would be 
brought to a standstill. It is the mainspring of China’s 
credit and therefore the ultimate guarantee of the liveli- 
hood of the foreign merchant in China. Its personnel is 
international—Sir Frederick Maze’s Chief Secretary is 
Mr H. Kishomoto, an able Japanese whose devotion and 
loyalty to the Government of China cannot be questioned. 
If, however, Japanese control of the Customs became 
dominant there is little doubt in the minds of anyone 
that Chinese interests would no longer be put first, as 
under the régimes of Sir Robert Hart and Sir Frederick 
Maze, and that non-Japanese foreign interests would be 
even less considered. Japanese control of the Peiping 
administration in the North has already led to a revision 
of the Customs tariff for that area to favour Japanese 
imports. The establishment of a Japanese monopoly 
for wool, to the detriment of foreign concerns which have 
been carrying on trade in that commodity for years in 
North China, affords, with this quaint tariff-mongering, 
a sinister commentary on the repeated declarations by 
Japanese statesmen that Japan’s policy in China is intended 
to give other nations ‘equal opportunity’ in major 
development work or industry or even commerce. It 
should give food for thought to commentators who 
profess to believe that, in some magical way, Japanese 
direction of China’s destiny will afford better oppor- 
tunities for British trade in that country. Wherever 
Japanese domination subsists—Manchuria jumps to the 
mind—other foreign enterprise is either driven out or has 
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to be content with scraps which fall from the Japanese 
incumbent’s table. 

The picture is not all black. Pressure of hard facts 
has undoubtedly tempered some of the extravagances of 
Japan’s militarists. Even assuming that the war situa- 
tion turns more emphatically in the invaders’ favour, it 
may be doubted whether Japanese resources will be equal 
to the task of financing the necessary schemes for restoring 
China’s economy. Here British statesmanship may be 
trusted to maintain a rigid regard for the interests and 
susceptibilities of the Chinese Government and people. 
There would be grave danger in any apparent reliance 
of British enterprise on Japanese favour. The use of 
British or other foreign capital for the reconstruction of 
China, in association with Japan, should be on a severely 
international footing. This is pertinent to the problem 
of Shanghai where, quite properly, the International 
Settlement’s temporary status as an internee has involved 
discriminating co-operation with Japanese authority. 
Thanks to the coolness, prudence, and clear-sightedness 
of the Settlement’s governing body—the Shanghai Muni- 
cipal Council, in which Japan has a legal partnership—a 
highly delicate situation has for several months been well 
handled. To Japanese demands, representations, and, 
sometimes, menaces, the Council has replied with reason, 
conciliatory firmness, and discretion. It has faced facts, 
but it has striven with considerable success to preserve 
its independence, even though the Hongkew and Yangtzse- 
poo districts of its territory have, since November, 
been under Japanese occupation, with all that that 
implies. 

When the final adjustments are made at the termina- 
tion of hostilities the future status of the International 
Settlement will have to be considered by the powers who, 
with the de jure Government of China, are responsible for 
its integrity. In Shanghai Japanese flamboyance, despite 
occasional outbursts, has sensibly abated. The annual 
election of the Council took place in March without a 
contest, for the Japanese recognised the wisdom of 
avoiding such a distraction. Not only were they content 
with the two seats traditionally allotted to them by a 
convention to which British, American, and other foreign 
voters adhered, but their two candidates were men of 
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moderate views well known and trusted by the com- 
munity as a whole. Nor did they attempt to interfere 
with the re-election of the five outgoing Chinese members 
by securing the nomination of Chinese amenable to their 
* puppet ’ administration. 

There is a danger in Shanghai in the too great eagerness 
of a certain business element to revive activity by Japanese 
grace regardless of Chinese interests. Neither responsible 
British authorities nor the Municipal Council nor the 
recognised organs of British commercial opinion will 
encourage or support this short-sighted opportunism, 
but there is a difficulty in distinguishing its more plausible 
manifestations from the legitimate procedure by which 
a modus vivendi has been found. Moreover, it finds a 
backing from the little rump of Shanghai ‘ die-hards’ 
who have refurbished their latent prejudices against 
the Chinese and, under the pretence of working for the 
creation of a ‘free city of Shanghai ’—a scheme of 
dubious origin—may attract unsuspecting sympathies 
by a specious plea for Shanghai’s rapid recovery. 

At this time it is impossible to judge what will be the 
position of the British and other foreign trader when the 
’ conflict ends. Prophecy is a particularly arid occupation. 
Only in general terms can the situation be assessed. The 
prolongation of the struggle has extended the area of 
devastation. It has wrought all the greater havoc on the 
economic fabric of China. It has diminished the power of 
Japan. It has strained—indeed drained—the resources 
of foreign commerce in the treaty ports. In a sense it 
has brought all parties down to a level on which they 
may eventually find greater opportunities for agreement 
and co-operation than would once have been thought 
possible. Whatever resentment there may be at Japan’s 
policy as expressed in the tramplings of her armies on 
China’s soil and in their blatant disregard of the rights of 
other nations, there is no quarrel with the Japanese people 
or with the better mind which the Japanese Government 
still manages to give to international relationships when 
its soldiers do not block the vision. 

Japan has unwittingly rendered China a service by 
arousing a national spirit. It is not likely to harbour 
excessive animosity when the time for settlement has been 
reached, so long as the settlement carries with it no stigma 
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of subservience to a foreign army. The foreign powers, 
compelled to stand by on the ‘ touch line,’ have satis- 
factorily held their ground in essentials. They have 
gained rather than lost in potential influence on the 
eventual processes of reconstruction. The Italo-British 
pact, for example, has strengthened Great Britain’s 
position and, pro tanto, that of France, to say nothing 
of the United States of America, always assuming that 
its intentions are not baulked. 

Suggestions that China, as the price of sustained 
resistance, may go ‘Red’ cannot be accepted. The 
Chinese Government has consolidated its authority under 
General Chiang Kai-shek, and it may be questioned 
whether in any Chinese crisis of modern times leadership 
has remained so constant in its form as that now carrying 
on in Hankow. Not a single so-called ‘ Communist’ is 
among the members of the Chinese ‘ War Cabinet.’ 
The former ‘Reds’ have merged themselves in the 
Kuomintang rather than stretched the Kuomintang 
to the extreme Left. Soviet Russia is likely to be content 
with the check which China’s resistance has given to 
Japanese continental adventures. There is only one 


danger : in perplexed desperation at the magnitude of the 
China campaign the Japanese militarists may offer their 
Government a way of escape from popular disillusionment 
by making some frantic diversion. Whether the diversion 
would be sought in the north-west or in the south-east 
must be left undetermined. It is a possibility. So far 
there is no evidence that it has a solider basis. 


EDWIN HAWARD. 
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Art. 7—THE DOCTRINAL SITUATION IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


1. Doctrine in the Church of England. The Report of 
the Commission on Christian Doctrine appointed by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in 1922. 
S.P.C.K. 1938. 

2. The Churches Survey their Task. The Report of the 
Oxford Conference, July 1937, on Church, Community, 
and State. Allen and Unwin, 1937. 

3. Report of the Second World Conference on Faith and 
Order. 1937. 


THE Report of the Archbishops’ Doctrinal Commission 
was presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
Wednesday, Jan. 12, 1938, and published on the follow- 
ing day, when it attracted immediate and widespread 
attention. The daily papers regarded it as news, and 
introduced it with large headlines and summaries of 
considerable length; the interest of the religious press 
was by no means confined to Anglican papers, but ex- 
tended also to the Roman Catholic and Free Church 
weeklies throughout Great Britain; and within a week 
some 20,000 copies had been sold. The ground, no 
doubt, had been well prepared; the book was cheap ; 
and the names of the members of the Commission com- 
bined with the length of time—fourteen years—which 
it had devoted to the accomplishment of its task to give 
the document weight. But the publicity given to the 
Report points also to an amount of theological interest 
and enquiry in this country, and a belief in and solicitude 
for the Church as the organ of truth in religion, which 
are impressive. The implications are that the doctrinal 
situation in the Church of England—the attitudes and 
approaches of different schools of thought to the Christian 
revelation, the nature of the controversial issues which 
have divided Churchmen in the past or divide them now, 
and the prospects of maintaining or of re-interpreting the 
Christian tradition which are entertained by scholarly 
and thoughtful men—is felt to be of much more than 
ecclesiastical or domestic importance. What is believed 
and taught in the English Church is expected, that is to 
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say, to have an effect beyond its borders, both in the 
measure in which it seems to offer a synthesis of truths 
held in common, if at present in dislocation, by different 
Christian bodies, and also in the light that it throws 
upon those springs of conduct which have their origin 
in men’s faith. Within Anglicanism itself, moreover, the 
insistent question arises as to whether its comprehensive- 
ness is, as some believe, the result of the genius for 
practical compromise on which as a race we pride our- 
selves, or rests upon a real underlying unity of faith not 
less authoritative because the spirit of liberty breathes 
through it. ‘In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus caritas,’ so runs an old maxim; and if the 
Commission has conceived of Anglican doctrine in that 
sense, the readers of its Report will be content. 

For the immediate origin of the Commission it is 
necessary to go back to 1920. In the summer of that 
year two religious gatherings were held in London, by each 
of which public opinion was deeply stirred. The first 
was the Anglo-Catholic Congress, when for a week the 
Albert Hall was filled to overflowing with vast audiences 
which listened with rapt attention to carefully prepared 
papers on different aspects of Christian doctrine and duty, 
and sang and prayed with all the fervour we associate 
with a religious revival. Few can have realised before 
the volume of evangelistic and missionary zeal which 
inspired the Anglo-Catholic movement, or the intellectual 
calibre and liberal outlook of its theological leaders. It 
is not too much to say that the movement affirmed itself 
as one of the outstanding facts of modern Christendom ; 
and it became the subject of important studies as far 
afield as Canada and Sweden. A month later followed 
the Lambeth Conference, resulting in the issue of the 
memorable ‘ Appeal to all Christian People’ on the 
subject of Reunion. The Report and the Resolutions of 
the Conference embodied a spirit and a vision which at 
once were seen to possess profound and universal signifi- 
cance. The world was not only war-weary but already 
beginning to doubt the foundations of the peace which 
followed it; and Lambeth, with its message of healing 
and hope and its grasp of the essentials of spiritual 
unity, seemed to speak directly to men’s condition and 
their needs. Some minds in both these great gatherings 
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realised alike the opportunities and the dangers of the 
moment. 
‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.’ 


Were the two visions in agreement? Would the two 
movements work together ? Or would the old suspicions 
between Anglo-Catholics and the Episcopate break out 
afresh ? The questions were made more urgent by the 
Modern Churchman’s Conference held at Oxford in the 
following year. Could the Modernism there advocated 
be integrated in any way with the Catholicism of the 
Congress or even with that of Lambeth? Or did they 
present interpretations of Christ and of Christianity that 
were at bottom irreconcilable ? One of those who saw 
the issues at stake was Hubert Burge, then Bishop of 
Oxford. His cool and sensitive mind fitted him admir- 
ably for a task of conciliation ; and after some unofficial 
preliminary conferences, it was resolved to approach the 
Archbishop of Canterbury with the request that a doctrinal 
Commission should be appointed.* The eventual outcome 
was that the Commission, whose Report is now before us, 
was appointed with the following reference : 


‘To consider the nature and grounds of Christian doctrine 
with a view to demonstrating the extent of existing agreement 
within the Church of England and with a view to investigating 
how far it is possible to remove or diminish existing differences.’ 


The Commission was appointed by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York acting together; and in com- 
municating its appointment and its composition to Bishop 
Burge, Dr. Davidson added an important sentence which 
should not be forgotten. ‘We note and approve (he 
wrote) your proposal that the Report of the Commission 
should not be an authoritative statement, but that it 
should, when prepared, be laid before the Bishops for 
them to consider what further action (if any) should be 
taken.’ The proviso is important, because it is reasonably 
certain that the Report would have taken a different 





* For the letter containing this request (January 1922) and subsequent 
developments see G. K, A. Bell, ‘ Randall Davidson,’ vol. 11, pp. 1134-50. 
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form if its compilers had thought of themselves as 
preparing an ‘ authoritative statement.’ It would have 
differed, one may safely say, both in the proportion of 
its parts and in the definiteness of its judgments. We 
shall hope to return to both these points in a moment. 
But meanwhile the question arises: If the Commission’s 
Report is not an ‘ authoritative statement,’ what is it, 
and in what light should it be regarded ? 

We should perhaps not be far wrong if we described 
the Report as an important commentary on the doctrine 
of the Church of England. It is important because it is 
the work of scholars and thinkers who represented a wide 
variety of theological learning, devotional temper, and 
ecclesiastical outlook, and who were fully alive to modern 
intellectual problems; and they were, moreover, com- 
missioned by authority to undertake their task. And it 
is a commentary because it takes for its subject-matter 
the texts and documents which purport to enshrine the 
truths of the Christian revelation, and proceeds to inter- 
pret them to the Church of our own day. If the Report 
is so conceived, a good deal of criticism should be dis- 
armed and apprehension allayed. The underlying texts 
and documents—the Bible, the Creeds and Articles, the 
Church’s forms of worship—remain as before. What the 
Report does is to bring to bear upon them the light of 
such knowledge and thought as are available to us to-day, 
and in this light to distinguish between the more and the 
less important elements in the tradition of Christian 
doctrine, to discuss alternative statements of the truths 
it contains with a view to their synthesis or better expres- 
sion, and to indicate an attitude and spirit in the approach 
to doctrinal problems which may make for charity as 
well as truth. Such a document does not lend itself to 
being made an official ‘formulary ’ of the Church. But 
it may none the less serve a valuable purpose in achieving 
those ends of mutual understanding for which the Com- 
mission was appointed. 

One of the chief clues to the understanding of the Report 
is to be found in the balance which it maintains between 
the principles of authority and of freedom. Therein, we 
may say, lies its spirit; and it is a spirit characteristic 
of the English Church. It is sometimes expressed by 
saying that the Church of England appeals to three 
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sources of authority in religion—to the Scriptures, to 
tradition, and to reason. A somewhat different definition 
is given in the section of the Report entitled ‘Prolegomena: 
the Sources and Authority of Christian Doctrine,’ where 
the Scriptures, the Church, and Anglican formularies are 
specifically enumerated. But, if the section be carefully 
read, it will be observed that the indispensable rdéle of 
reason is acknowledged throughout; and we are not 
deviating from the substance of the Report if we give 
reason a place of its own in the ‘ three-fold cord’ which 
makes up the Anglican conception of authority. First, 
both in importance and in chronological order, come the 
Scriptures, as containing the original record of the 
Christian revelation. But tradition also began to play 
a part early, and indeed had an influence on the formation 
of the Canon itself. The rudiments of a creed may be 
traced even in St Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians ; 
and baptismal interrogatories and creeds, together with 
liturgical forms for use in the baptismal and Eucharistic 
rites, established themselves widely in the second century. 
Tradition claims a distinctive position by the side of 
Scripture, in that it is the expression of the living religious 
experience of the Corpus Christi, selecting from Scripture, 
interpreting it, applying it to life, with the heart no less 
than the mind. MReason’s function in this early period 
was of a practical rather than a speculative or critical 
order; though the Pauline and Johannine writings show 
how closely yoked it was with inspiration itself. But it 
is from the latter part of the second century onwards, 
and particularly in the Greek-speaking divines of Alex- 
andria, that we see the place of reason fully acknowledged 
in the life and thought of the Church. The allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture, widespread in the third and 
succeeding centuries, was the result of realising that 
reason in some cases forbade a literal interpretation, 
and was thus the child of what may justly be called 
biblical criticism; and the homo-ousios of the Nicene 
definition is the fruit of the Church’s determination to 
come to terms with the modern thought of its day. 

And reason implies freedom. What distinguishes the 
consensus fidelium in antiquity—the consensus that gave 
to the future the Canon of Scripture, the Creeds and main 
types of Christian worship, and the Church’s own organisa- 
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tion and ministry—is that it was free. The work of the 
great Fathers of the Church—of an Athanasius, an Origen, 
a Basil, an Augustine—never gives the impression of 
being subject to any duress. They are deeply conscious 
of the sovereign authority of Scripture and of the duty of 
loyalty to the Church: but their thought is the thought 
of free men, highly individual, full of reasoning and 
argument, judicial, scholarly. And they were the mould- 
ing influences in the formation of Church doctrine in their 
day. There were risks involved ; differences of doctrine 
sometimes hardened into schism ; parts of their teaching 
were one-sided or erroneous. But the Catholic Faith 
came through. Its intrinsic consistency was vindicated 
not only in foro intellectus by the labours of apologists and 
theologians but also in foro vite by the spiritual experience 
of the Christian community. As the Report says: ‘ the 
weight of the consensus fidelium does not depend on 
mere numbers or on the extension of a belief at any one 
time, but on continuance through the ages and the extent 
to which the consensus is genuinely free.’ 

But, it may be asked—and the question has been 
strongly pressed in Anglo-Catholic circles—does not this 
open the way to Modernism ? If by Modernism is meant 
modern methods of study and an awareness of the main 
drifts of contemporary thought, the answer is in the 
affirmative. It is the answer which has been given by 
the leading teachers of the Church in all the formative 
ages of Christian theology. In this sense, Athanasius 
may be said to have been a Modernist, when he forced 
the issue of an iofa and brought a new word into the 
Creed. So, too, may St Jerome, who speaks of it as 
‘nonsense’ to say, as some Christians of his time did, 
‘that heaven is curved like an arch, and that a throne 
is placed in heaven, and that God sits upon it, and that, 
as if He were a commander or judge, the angels stand 
round to obey His commands and to be sent on different 
missions.’ * The rejection of literalism could hardly be 
more downright. At a later date scholasticism appeared 
equally dangerous at its first onset ; so much so that the 
study of Aristotle, on which it was based, was condemned 
by the statutes of the university of Paris in 1215. And 





* Quoted by Gore, ‘ Belief in Christ,’ p. 320 f. 
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yet, before forty years had passed, we find the same 
university including his works in its official curriculum ! 
The fact is of especial significance, moreover, because 
Aristotelianism had been closely connected in the twelfth 
century with a lush growth of heretical teachings of an 
advanced pantheistic type; it was a case of the weapon 
of reason being wrested from the Modernists and turned 
against them. Yet once again, at a still later age, we 
find our own Hooker bringing to bear upon the fierce 
passions of Reformation controversy the gentle and 
subduing light of reason. What made Hooker one of the 
great founders of the Anglican tradition was not his 
defence of any one set of doctrines or his triumphant 
rebuttal of any one set of errors, but the fact that he 
recalled the English Church once and for all to the old 
spirit and ways of the Catholic Church, which gave to 
reason its proper authority in the quest for religious 
truth. As Berdyaev says, ‘Modernism in Christianity, 
that is to say, conformity to a given spiritual period, is 
always connected with the really deep currents of con- 
temporary life and not with its superficialities ; at the 
same time it links the future with the past.’ * 

And the history of Christian theology during the last 
century in those Churches where theology is free does 
not lead us to doubt the efficacy of these methods for 
preserving all the essentials of the Gospel. A century 
ago it was confidently asserted that what was known as 
the ‘ higher criticism ’ of the Bible (to distinguish it from 
the ‘ lower ’ or textual criticism) had shattered the claims 
of Christianity to be a divine revelation. Germany made 
the running, with a succession of biblical scholars from 
Strauss to Baur, and from Baur to Wellhausen and 
Harnack. The Gospels, it was said, were second-century 
documents, which embodied as much myth as history ; 
they and the Acts of the Apostles were tendenzschriften 
written to support one or the other of the great pro- 
tagonists in controversy, St Peter and St Paul; we had 
to choose between Liberal Protestantism and a Catholicism 
based on legend, between ‘ the Jesus of history ’ and ‘ the 
Christ of Faith.’ And yet not one of these theories has 
any life in it to-day, even in the home of their origin. 





* Freedom and the Spirit,’ p. 305. 
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They were defeated by the very methods they claimed 
to use. The patient work of English scholars, and pre- 
eminently of the great Cambridge divines of the last 
century, was mainly responsible for their overthrow. 
Lightfoot’s work on the Ignatian Epistles threw the 
New Testament well back into the first century, just 
as his commentaries on St Paul’s Epistles showed the 
hollowness of the Tiibingen theory. Westcott’s studies 
of the New Testament books revealed the credibility of 
their narratives and the consistency of their witness to 
the Gospel. MHort’s radical and penetrating mind left 
no linguistic stone unturned, if its turning might disclose 
some aspect of Him who was ‘the way, the truth, and 
the life.’ 

And the story continues if we turn to the present 
century. When it opened, the eschatological school of 
criticism, led by Johannes Weiss and Schweitzer, was 
showing that the Liberal Protestant picture of Jesus had 
little historical foundation, a point which Loisy and the 
scholars of Roman Catholic Modernism were not slow to 
press home. But, if so, how are we to explain the origin 
of Christianity ? For it is not enough to say with 
Schweitzer that the higher criticism of the Gospels only 
leaves us with One who is ‘a stranger and an enigma.’ 
An answer was found in comparative religion; and the 
primitive Catholicism, which is admitted to exist even 
as early as the Apostolic age, was traced to the infiltration 
into the primitive Christian community of ideas and 
practices derived from the then popular mystery religions. 
Discussion of this theory at once stimulated an intense 
interest in the language of the New Testament; and the 
result, in the discovery of Hellenistic Greek as an idiom 
distinct both from classical Greek and from that of the 
Septuagint, has been one of the most fruitful and epoch- 
making events in biblical theology. Deissmann’s book 
‘ Light from the Ancient East’ was felicitously named ; 
for it may be safely said that never before have we been 
so well able as to-day to determine what the New Testa- 
ment writers meant. But the theory which coincided 
with this discovery—and was partly its child and partly 
its mother—is already antiquated as an account of 
Christian origins. Its improbabilities have been demon- 
strated by a number of scholars both in this country and 
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in Germany; the ethos of St Paul’s thought has been 
shown to be Hebraic rather than Hellenic; and the 
evidence for alleged parallels in the mystery religions has 
proved to be uncertain and slender. 

It is in the light of considerations such as these that 
the charge of Modernism brought against the Report 
should be judged; and so regarded I do not think that 
it will be held to give ground for serious apprehension, 
or to indicate any departure from the spirit and methods 
of the best periods of Christian theology. 

The particular section of the Report which has aroused 
misgivings in orthodox circles is that on the Virgin Birth. 
The unanimity of the signatories was certainly stretched 
at this point to cover real divergences of belief. There 
were some who, on one ground or another, do not under- 
stand this article of the creed in the plain historical 
sense of the words; others who maintain a suspense of 
judgment on the subject, and would desire the Church to 
do likewise ; others, again, like the present writer, who 
accept the historicity of the Virgin Birth ex animo and 
hold that it has weathered the storm of biblical criticism 
very well. Should they then have forced the issue to a 
division ? It was on the answer to that question that the 
Commission was agreed. For some of us the answer was 
made easier by the unqualified assertion of his belief in 
this doctrine which is made by the Chairman in his 
Introduction.* But there were good reasons for it other- 
wise. Not only would the differences of opinion have 
been underlined by registering a vote on it ; but a decision 
of such a kind would have failed to do justice to the 
delicate balance of considerations which were present to 
the minds of all. Moreover, the main substantive reason 
given in the section for withholding assent from the 
doctrine is not of a kind to inspire alarm. It claims, 
indeed, to arise out of a scrupulous fidelity to the truth 
of the Incarnation. I do not myself think that it will 
survive criticism ; it seems to me of a piece with a kind 
of Pelagianism which characterises much contemporary 
thought on matters where sex is eoncerned, and which is 
unlikely to commend itself to the Christian conscience 
for long. But it is a very far cry indeed from the old 
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Liberal Protestant attitude, which jettisoned the thing 
signified with the sign; and I am content to wait until 
the further progress of theology has shown what it is 
worth. On the historical side, the doctrine is supported 
to-day by men of recognised eminence in biblical criticism 
in Germany and America as well as in this country. 


A further feature of the Report which belongs to it 
as a commentary is the disproportion of its parts. Thus, 
while in the Report proper some thirteen pages are devoted 
to ‘The Sources and Authority of Christian Doctrine,’ 
and slightly less than sixty to ‘ The Doctrines of God and 
of Redemption,’ over one hundred pages are given to 
the Church, the Ministry, and the Sacraments, the last- 
named occupying three-fourths of this space. The reason 
for this fact is indicated in the Chairman’s Introduction, 
where it is observed that the Commission ‘ was not 
appointed in order to survey the whole field of theology 
and produce a systematic treatise in which the space 
allotted to any subject would bear some appreciable 
relation to the inherent importance of that subject.’ 
The Commission’s labours were directed to a particular 
situation in the Church; and, therefore, it is appro- 
priate that those subjects should receive the most atten- 
tion in the Report ‘ which are at this time, or have been 
during the period of the Commission’s labours, occasions 
of controversy within the Church of England, or causes 
of confusion in Anglican practice.’ * 

At the same time, there is a sense in which this dis- 
proportion is more apparent than real. For it is not too 
much to say that there is a theme which pervades it—the 
theme of Redemption. It is, no doubt, true that, if this 
theme had been more consciously present to the minds 
of the members of the Commission, the scope of the 
Report would have differed; Justification and Con- 
version, and indeed the whole Christian doctrine of man, 
would have claimed more attention than they do; and 
there will be widespread agreement with the Chairman 
that this is where the nisus of theology will lie in the 
future. But coming events cast their shadows before ; 
and the thought of Redemption does, in point of fact, 
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run through the whole. Thus, in Part I, which is the 
credal section, the ‘ Fact of Sin’ is the subject of a very 
full discussion; while what William Law called ‘the 
whole process of Christ ’—the doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, the Holy Spirit, and the Trinity— 
are embraced under the general title of ‘ Redemption in 
Christ.’ Further, throughout this section a strongly 
evangelical note is struck. The primacy of the Gospel 
is repeatedly emphasised, and it is made the touchstone 
of what is primary in the Church’s formulations of the 
Faith. The doctrine concerning the Church, moreover, 
is approached along the same lines. It is described as 
‘ mankind redeemed in Christ,’ and ‘ the whole company 
of those who share in the regenerate life.’ * Finally, the 
full treatment accorded to the Sacraments is of a piece 
with the growing conviction manifested to-day throughout 
all parts of the Christian Church that the Sacraments are 
vitally and organically bound up with the fact and 
doctrine of the Atonement. 

Little need be said in detail on the section dealing 
with the Church and the Ministry. Broadly as the nature 
of the Church is conceived, it is no vague or formless body 
which is envisaged. The Ministry is plainly stated to be 
‘ an original and essential element in the Church’; and, 
though a ‘prophetic’ ministry is recognised ‘ apart 
from the succession no less than within it,’ it is insisted, 
in the words of the Lambeth ‘ Appeal to All Christian 
People,’ that the Church’s Ministry must be such as 
may be ‘ acknowledged by every part of the Church as 
possessing . . . the authority of the whole body.’ + Both 
Church and Ministry are regarded as ‘from above’ and 
not ‘of men,’ divinely originated and endowed with a 
supernatural life and authority ; and at the same time 
no exclusive title is claimed for the Church of England, 
and no doors closed which lead now, or may lead in future, 
to closer understanding with other Churches. The prose- 
cution of the tasks of unity is left to such ecumenical 
organisations as those which met in the great conferences 
held at Oxford and Edinburgh last year. But meanwhile 
sufficient common ground is staked out to enable all 
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Christian people to stand together in their witness to the 
truth and universality of Christ’s Gospel in face of the 
growing pressure, and in some cases hostility, of the 
modern secular State. 

The section on the Sacraments is, in the present 
writer’s view, the most satisfactory, as it is the fullest, 
part of the Report. The Commission realised that it was 
dealing here with issues which have been in recent years 
the subject of sharp controversy and debate among 
Church-people—controversy, moreover, which is in no 
sense confined to the schools but affects the practice of 
hundreds of parish churches in the country. What was 
aimed at, therefore, was a careful and detailed statement 
of the various types of sacramental teaching prevalent 
in the Church, which would have the effect at least of 
helping different schools of thought to understand one 
another. The result indicates, I think, a far larger 
measure of unity of doctrine than has been commonly 
supposed to exist. The doctrine of Baptism was not 
expected to cause much difficulty and the treatment of 
it is perhaps on that account too light. But few would 
have expected that so strong and clear a statement of 
the benefits of confession and absolution, and of the 
various forms and modes which both take, would have 
been among the unanimous findings of the Commission. 
This is one of those cases where the practical urgency of 
bringing home to individuals the need and fact of redemp- 
tion acted as a solvent of many doubts and prejudices. 

The section dealing with the Eucharist should be 
read in close conjunction with that on the Atonement. 
The latter is of a brevity which is to be accounted for 
partly by the fact that the Church has no authoritative 
formulation of the doctrine of the Atonement (as it has, 
for example, of the Incarnation), and partly by the wide 
diversity of the numerous explanations of it which at one 
time or another have been advanced by Christian divines. 
What is said, however, is enough for two purposes. In 
the first place, it shows that the Commission gives no 
support to the ‘ subjectivist,’ or Abelardian, theory of 
the Atonement, revived in recent times by Dr Hastings 
Rashdall. Dr Rashdall’s celebrated Bampton Lectures 
were a monument of learning; but they involved a 
handling of the evidence supplied by the Gospels which 
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few New Testament scholars have been found to endorse.* 
In the second place, this section of the Report, though 
drawn up independently of the section on the Eucharist, 
serves as an admirable foundation for it; indeed, one 
may say that each needs the other, if its significance 
is to be properly appreciated. 

If the reader will pass at once from the section on 
the Atonement to that on the Sacraments, he will note 
the connection. In the Sacraments, the Report states, 
‘ Christ, availing Himself of the principles of our nature, 
offers to men through the Church the redeeming power 
of His life in ways appropriate to their various needs.’ 
He thus ‘ continues the work begun in the days of His 
flesh. That work is always redemptive, and the Sacra- 
ments are means whereby the benefits of Christ’s passion 
are applied to the needs of a sinful world.’ This is only 
another way of saying that the Sacraments represent the 
normal means by which the atonement wrought in Christ 
becomes effective amongst men. In according this high 
place to the Sacraments, the Commission give expression 
not merely to the settled teaching of the Church of. 
England—witness the Church Catechism—but also to a 
belief which is more and more commanding assent in the 
Lutheran and other Protestant Churches. Works such 
as Dr Vincent Taylor’s ‘Jesus and His Sacrifice’ and 
Dr Stahlin’s ‘ The Mystery of God ’ are striking examples 
of a movement of thought which has deeply influenced 
Protestantism in recent years, and offers a real contribu- 
tion to the cause of Reunion. For this belief has long 
been part of the very life-blood of Catholicism. 

In no case are the spirit and method of the Commission 
seen to better advantage than in its handling of the 
Church’s central act of worship, the Eucharist. For 
generations past the Eucharist has been the storm-centre 
of religious controversy in this country ; and it is not to 
be supposed, even if it were desirable, that differences of 
opinion on a rite of such solemn and profound significance 
will cease to exist. But it is possible, as it is also highly 
desirable, that controversy should be robbed of those 
misunderstandings, and even slanders, which have so 





* Not but what the doctrine of the Atonement has room for a certain 
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often disturbed the mind and marred the life of the 
Church. The Commission, accordingly, resolved to shirk 
nothing of the actual theological issues at stake. No 
phrase was thought to be too cherished by one set of 
men or too provocative to another to justify an attitude 
of silence; no side-issue too remote or too technical to 
be at least touched upon ; no detail of doctrine too small 
to be considered. In such cases there is always the danger 
that the wood may not be seen for the trees; and the 
danger has perhaps not been entirely avoided on this 
occasion. Yet the result as a whole is a treatment of 
the theme, at once candid and charitable, which should 
prove of great service to the Church. I shall be betraying 
no secret if I add that at no time during the prolonged 
discussions on the Eucharist was any atmosphere of con- 
troversy felt or any fear of a deadlock entertained. 

The problem was approached from the side of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. Sacrifice is one of the highest 
categories of thought with which men to-day are familiar ; 
for it suggests to us at once self-sacrifice, and self-sacrifice 
calls to mind a whole succession of noble deeds, noble 
lives, and noble deaths. Worship conceived in such 
terms, therefore, should be well calculated to stir the 
hearts of all. Further, this idea of sacrifice is distinctively 
Christian, and owes its prevalence in European thought 
to Christianity. The use of the term ‘ sacrifice’ in this 
sense was almost, if not wholly, unknown to the ancient 
world. Discussion of the various types of sacrifice current 
in pre-Christian Judaism and of the way in which its 
crude concepts were spiritualised by the prophets (notably 
Deutero-Isaiah) and finally by Christ Himself, lies outside 
the scope of this article. Suffice it to say that such 
analysis reveals clearly two essential elements in sacrifice : 
on the one hand, the offering and death of the sacrificial 
victim; on the other, the distinctively priestly acts 
which invest the death with its sacrificial significance and 
enable the worshippers to appropriate its benefits. With 
these, a third element is sometimes found which may be 
called directly communal or congregational, as when the 
worshippers partake of a sacred meal on the flesh of the 
victim offered. All these are found, purified and fused, 
in that offering of Himself to, and through, the death of 
the Cross which was ar at Christ’s baptism, 
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formally made and declared by Himself to be sacrificial 
in the Eucharistic rite at the Last Supper, consummated 
upon Calvary, and crowned with His Father’s acceptance 
in His resurrection from the dead. The Eucharist is 
thus the ‘corporate act of the Church towards God, 
wherein it is united with its Lord, victorious and tri- 
umphant, Himself both Priest and Victim in the Sacrifice 
of the Cross.’ * And, conversely, it is ‘ Christ’s act of 
perpetual self-communication to His people.’ + 

In an action so complex and so profound it would be 
surprising if different parts of it were not emphasised by 
different people—if, for example, the God-ward aspect of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice did not appeal specially to some, 
the man-ward aspect to others, and yet again the aspect 
of fellowship between man and man to others. We 
should not be far wrong, indeed, if we said that in the 
Church of England to-day these three aspects are those 
which are distinctive of the teaching of Anglo-Catholics, 
Evangelicals, and Broad Churchmen respectively. Similar 
differences are found in the accounts which different 
schools of theological thought have given of the nature 
of the connection between the Eucharist and the Cross, 
and in their explanation of Christ’s sacramental presence. 
The Commission’s findings on these differences might be 
described as at once Catholic and critical, endorsing each 
positive truth which it discerns but guarding it against 
one-sided exaggeration. Thus, in the Eucharist, while 
crude doctrines of the sacrifice are rejected, yet the 
whole action of the rite is God-ward as well as man-ward ; 
though it is a commemoratio, it is not nuda commemoratio ; 
we do not ‘offer Christ,’ but we do (in St Augustine’s 
phrase) ‘offer the sacrifice of Christ’; and, while none 
of the classical attempts to define the mode of Christ’s 
presence in the Sacrament is endorsed, the objectivity of 
the Gift made through it and the reality of His associa- 
tion with the symbols are affirmed. 

The section on the Sacraments is buttressed by a 
number of Memoranda and Appendices on special points, 
which are not the least valuable parts of the Report. 
The Note on ‘ Reservation and Devotions’ provides the 
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indispensable theological background to certain practical 
issues which are still much to the fore in the Church of 
England ; while Appendix IV, ‘ On the Relation of the 
Sacraments to Grace,’ highly technical as it is, shows 
how the searching analysis of the meaning of a doctrine 
may have useful apologetic results. 


What may be expected to be the upshot of the Report ? 
Within a day or two of its publication, it became the 
target of vigorous criticism from certain Protestant 
societies, on the ground that the Thirty-Nine Articles 
had been set aside. More recently we hear of a concerted 
attack from the opposite direction, on the ground that 
the Creeds have been undermined. In point of fact no 
proposal is made in the Report that either these or any 
other of the official formularies of the Church of England 
should be changed or discarded: they are, and they 
remain, in their several degrees—what the Report is not 
and does not purport to be—‘ authoritative statements ’ 
of Anglican doctrine. What the Report does offer, on 
the other hand, is a commentary or survey on Christian 
doctrine which indicates the spirit in which all beliefs 
should be held, and the methods by which they should 
be defended. The spirit is the spirit of charity, and the 
methods are those of reason. We have already suggested 
how little these methods need be feared—how much, 
indeed, the Church has owed to them in the past in the 
formulation and defence of the Faith. Can we say less 
of the spirit of charity ? Certainly there are many 
thoughtful men and women, both within and without the 
Church, who apply this test first of all to any volume which 
seeks to explain or to defend the teachings of Christianity. 
It is difficult to say that they are mistaken: for it was 
Christ Himself who said, ‘ If any man will do his [God’s] 
will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God’; 
and God’s will is nowhere done better than in Charity. 
We commend the Gospel to men’s hearts not only by 
speaking the truth, but also by speaking it ‘ in love.’ 


E. G. SELWYN. 





( 96 ) 
Art. 8—WOMEN IN PRISON. 


THE subject of prison life is not one that gains for itself 
in this country the measure of publicity its vital interest 
to the welfare of the community as a whole would warrant. 
The number of receptions into the prisons of England and 
Wales for the year 1936 was 47,069 and the daily average 
population of convicts in the country’s gaols was 10,613. 
The British citizen shows a tendency to put the penal 
establishments, reformatories, and other institutions that 
lie beyond the courts of criminal jurisdiction out of his 
mind. Like the sewers, they are ignored, for there exists 
a morbid horror that broods over the thought of prison 
and prison life that is disturbing to the balance the 
individual must needs adjust in order to keep on level 
terms with a reasonable contentment with his lot. Yet 
few would deny the importance of the preventive as well 
as the reformative measures taken by the responsible 
authorities against the country’s social enemies. 

In recent years a major change has taken place 
unheralded in the life of the community. Life in our 
prisons has been radically reshaped as part of a definite 
and progressive policy, and this enlightened step on the 
road of humanitarianism has passed virtually without 
notice by the public, and, indeed, almost without comment 
of any description. The blind eye of the mass of citizens 
has been turned. A measure of success can be claimed as 
a result of the careful and intelligent work carried out by 
the officials responsible, and this return for diligent labour 
expended is particularly marked in the women’s prisons. 
It is difficult for the sociologist to explain the lack of 
appreciation or even acknowledgement shown by the 
general public, particularly when the prisons of this 
country are ranged for the purposes of comparison 
alongside those of other countries of a common level of 
civilisation. The United States is a country of violent 
contrast in prison management, showing within the 
limits of her widespread states examples of the boldest 
reforms as well as instances of almost medisval barbarism, 
as typified in the chain gangs. In Europe, England and 
the Union of Soviet Republics stand out against a mass of 
unenlightened crudity swollen by the disturbed inter- 
national conditions of to-day. Review in detail is 
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impossible in existing conditions, but Germany, France, 
Italy have much to conceal in the record of prison 
administration. Our prison administration in this country 
shows a clear, even startling progress in reform. 

Since the year 1913 the daily average population of the 
women’s prisons in England and Wales has fallen from 
2484 to 674, which latter figure represents the latest 
available year, 1936—that is to say, the number of women 
to be found in prison has fallen to one quarter of the 
total to be found in gaol only a generation ago. But the 
significance is even more striking if the number of recep- 
tions into prison is considered. Twenty-three years ago, 
on the eve of the Great War, 37,523 women were received 
by the authorities into the women’s prisons. During the 
last year for which official figures are available the number 
of receptions had fallen to 5389—that is to say, for every 
seven women taken for one cause or another into the 
country’s gaols a generation ago, only one woman is 
imprisoned to-day. 

These figures, as issued by the Commissioners of 
Prisons and Directors of Convict Prisons in their annual 
reports to the Home Secretary, should clearly indicate 
the existence of an established progress in prison admini- 
stration. In fact, it must be ceded that the humane 
and enlightened policy that has been continuously 
developed in prison administration over the country as 
a whole has reached a point where its success can be 
viewed in the light of a body of evidence. The advance 
made with regard to women prisoners is remarkable, and 
if the issue be confined, as it must be within the limits of 
this article, to the women’s prisons, as separate from the 
Borstal training establishments for females, this advance 
can be conveniently measured at Holloway Prison. This 
gaol is exclusively for women and is situated in North 
London adjacent to the men’s prison, Pentonville. 

There are no convict prisons for women in England 
and Wales, and of the local prisons (which accommodate 
women convicts—ten in all) Holloway is by far the biggest. 
The daily average population of Holloway is 347. Man- 
chester Prison, the only other women’s prison of any size, 
follows with an average of 120. Birmingham Prison 
houses forty female prisoners, and the remaining three 
women’s prisons in England and Wales shelter only up 
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to a dozen prisoners. For the purposes of review 
Holloway may be taken as typical, but it must be borne 
in mind that with this, the largest prison, progress in 
humane and constructive reform is expected to be more 
marked since effort has been concentrated where its 
effect may be more readily observed. Bye e3 

Sweeping reforms have been effected at Holloway in 
the last five years. The effect on the atmosphere of the 
prison is conspicuous. The visitor is immediately im- 
pressed by the absence of that haunting shadow of grim 
degradation which is held by many to be the chief obstacle 
to reformation in a prisoner who has to endure it over 
long periods. Theory has been carried out into practice, 
and, it is submitted, has been proved in recent years at 
Holloway. In 1926 there were over 8000 women 
sentenced to imprisonment in the gaols of the country. 
In 1936 the number was less than half that total. With 
one very important (and enduring) exception, to be 
referred to later, the comprehensive experiments at 
Holloway have shown their value to the community at 
large in a steady decline of the return of prisoners recon- 
victed after liberation. Education, vocational training, 
the segregation of prisoners with bad influence on younger 
prisoners, the careful elimination of degrading influences 
in general, and studied introduction of living conditions 
designed to inspire self-respect and the innate desire to 
achieve better things in life—these reforms have gone 
far to convert enemies of society into good citizens. 

Under the Governor of Holloway Prison, the present 
Deputy-Governor, Miss M. Size, has carried out a notable 
improvement in our social structure. She has been ably 
and intelligently assisted by her principal officers, and 
particularly by the Educational Adviser, Miss Drummond, 
who has just resigned from her responsible task. To 
appreciate what has been done at Holloway Prison it is 
essential to take cases. Consider the case of Miss X. 
At the age of twenty-two she is mentally stunned to hear 
herself sentenced by the judge at the Central Criminal 
Courts to a term of six months’ imprisonment in the 
Second Division. She has been rightly convicted as an 
enemy to society as at present arranged, but in her 
mind now is only one thought: she is a person set apart, 
a convict. How is her mind going to lead her on from 
that new and shattering angle ? 
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The prison authorities have worked from that angle. 
In the particular case of Miss X (a man had been the 
source of her trouble), her mind was a blank until, in the 
van taking her from the Old Bailey to Holloway, one 
of the two women officers sitting with her squeezed her 
h: d. ‘Don’t worry any more,’ this elderly woman 
smiled. ‘It’s over now and we’re going to look after 
you. Itisn’tso bad as youthink. You’llsoon forget it all 
and start again.” Miss X became a competent steno- 
grapher during her term of imprisonment, was cured of 
the beginning of a serious lung complaint in the hospital, 
learnt a grounding of commercial French, and was 
found a job some thousands of miles away from London 
(and the man) on leaving Holloway by one of the voluntary 
women workers who assist discharged women prisoners. 
Her records show that she has married and is on the way 
to start a family, and in her own words she writes that 
the only time anyone showed her any kindness was during 
the imprisonment that she feared was going to consign 
her for life to the ‘ underworld.’ 

Admittedly this is a case of which the prison authori- 
ties are proud. It can be argued that this case would not 
have been possible under the old conditions. There are 
many points which can be definitely urged towards this 
conclusion. The expressed aim of the Deputy-Governor 
is that every prisoner shall feel that those with whom she 
comes into contact are anxious solely to help her. This 
aim is definitely carried out by the prison officers, and 
from personal observation it can be vouched that a good 
deal of the credit goes to the principal officers of the gaol. 
The attitude with all prisoners who show any signs of 
being amenable—a larger percentage than is generally 
realised are touched with the marks of mental disorder— 
is expressed by the words: ‘ You have been unlucky 
enough to make a mistake. You cannot get out of paying 
for your mistake, but we are not anxious to punish you 
here. If you will let us we are going to help you now, and 
after you leave us, if you want us to do so.’ 

With again that important exception and the further 
exception of the mentally inflicted, the response is 
gratifying, and distrust is disappearing from the prisons. 
This can again be best shown by taking general cases. 
The prisoner at Holloway finds herself called not by a 
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number but by her name. In the modern workshops, 
that rival up-to-date factories for airiness, cleanliness, 
and efficiency, you will hear a girl call out: ‘Oh, Miss 
Hall!’ to one of the principal officers who happens to be 
passing through the workshop. The officer will stop. 
‘Yes, Jones (Smith or Robinson) ?’ she will reply, and 
there will follow some discussion much on the lines of a 
mistress talking to a parlour-maid. Strict discipline 
forbids flowers in the convicts’ cells. It also forbids 
extra ‘furnishings.’ But in the majority of cells you will 
find flowers which have been brought in from ‘ outside.’ 
The officers do not notice these flowers, as they also fail 
to notice the squares of rugs and table-covers which are 
quite evident in nine out of ten cells. That this blindness 
is justified may be argued from the fact that at Holloway 
it is an unbroken rule among the prisoners to place these 
flowers outside their cells when they leave for work in the 
morning, so that ‘ others can have a chance to look at 
them.’ Flowers are precious things in a gaol. 

Hull prison was closed for ever in September last 
(although this fact does not come within the scope of the 
current report of the Prison Commissioners, which deals 
with the period ending 1936), and this was due to the 
decreased numbers of prisoners. In all six prisons for 
women the biggest and most radical change has been the 
recent abolition of uniform of any sort, both for prisoners 
and officials. This has constituted an enormous change 
in atmosphere. The prison officers at Holloway now look 
very much like schoolmarms of the old type, and the 
convicts, in frocks and aprons, with neat shirts and ties 
to mark their grading, give the impression of domestic 
maids or factory workers. A complete outfit of dresses 
and underclothing is issued to all prisoners except the 
short-term prisoners, and this clothing is marked and 
reserved as their own outfit for the duration of their 
sentences. 

The prison, with so much specialised labour available, 
is scrupulously neat and clean throughout, and the 
prisoners take a great pride in their appearance. No hats 
or caps are worn in prison, except by medical officers or 
visitors or, in the hospital, by the nursing staff, and among 
the younger prisoners complexions are noticeably fresh. 
When these sweeping changes were first made the Deputy- 
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Governor had to make a change too in the issue of tooth- 
powder. This was chalky-white in colour and was used 
for face-powder. The tooth-powder is now an unbecoming 
grey in colour, but cheeks and lips are still red. It is 
suspected that the tincture has its source in the red covers 
of the library books issued to the prisoners, and, indeed, 
the anzemic state of the books confirms the suspicion. No 
action has been taken about the books. 

Of the five thousand women committed to prison in 
1936, about 1200 were released after trial. Some two 
hundred were non-criminal prisoners, having been com- 
mitted by civil process. By far the largest number of 
receptions entered gaol as the result of non-payment of 
fines for offences against the intoxicating liquor laws— 
that is to say, imprisonment for drunkenness. The figure 
for the year was 1316, or more than a quarter of the total 
convictions. If to this figure is added the number of 
women sentenced to imprisonment without the option of 
a fine for non-indictable offences against these same laws— 
456—the total approaches half of the sum total of con- 
victions. From this it is manifest that drunkenness is 
responsible for sending one woman out of two to gaol. 
Further, only one woman out of ten is sent to prison for 
longer than three months. The figures quoted supra 
touch upon a problem of prison administration which in 
some aspects defies reform. This is the exception, 
already referred to, which would seem to be beyond help. 
The figures for convictions for drunkenness have fallen 
from 15,116 in 1913 to 1772 in 1936, but experience is 
tending to show that there is an irreducible minimum 
under which administrative reform can make no headway. 
Of the 1772 convictions for offences against the intoxi- 
cating liquor laws no less than 1452 represented women 
who had been convicted before. This band of fifteen 
hundred inebriates is the thorn in the side of prison 
administration. Little can be done to help these women, 
and this band of habituals is a great drain on the prison 
finances. Three out of four of these women are past 
middle age. Most of them are elderly, and prison 
sentences have no effect on them whatsoever. It is held 
among the responsible officers at Holloway that sentences 
are too short. If longer sentences than the usual seven 
days were given by the magistrates in cases of these women 
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found incapably drunk the prison officers might be given 
a chance to work on them. As it is, they come in with a 
clockwork regularity, spending just enough time in prison 
to recuperate partially before leaving to indulge in a 
further bout of drinking. 

An example illustrates the difficulties of handling 
these cases at Holloway. Mrs Y is sixty-eight years of 
age with a record of convictions going back to 1889. In 
the prison records she occupies four and a half pages of 
convictions, the total being probably unique. Of late 
years she has been coming in every eight or nine days— 
about forty times a year. Two days she spends in 
hospital in bed, three days too weak and enfeebled to 
leave her cell. For one day she is able to proceed to the 
workshops, but she is not always sufficiently recovered 
to be capable of this. The following day sees her 
discharge, still partially unrecovered from her bout. 
The night of the following day sees her in prison once 
more, a drunken wreck. The tragedy of this case lies 
in a fact that has to be faced. Her prison sentence gives 
this woman the means to repeat the offence. Mrs Y 
in the last years has been practically without means, 
although on rare occasions she has remained sober enough 
to do a little charring. When she is admitted to Holloway 
she is invariably in rags. Prison regulations order that 
Mrs Y on leaving prison be provided with a complete 
outfit of clothes, and accordingly she receives her outfit 
of clothes each time she leaves the prison. It is known 
that she goes straight to a dealer who buys her clothes 
in exchange for rags and a sum of cash. With the money 
she drinks herself unconscious, returning in due course 
to Holloway for a new outfit. 

There are many in Mrs Y’s class, and nothing can be 
done with them. There is a slight decrease in the numbers 
of the younger women in this class, but this decrease 
lags far behind the figures of other classes of convicts. It 
is thought that there will always be a proportionately 
large group of these offenders in women’s prisons, and the 
only way of reform envisaged at the moment is through 
the magistrates who sentence the women. Given a 
period of one month or in obstinate cases of two or three 
months, the medical officers and the principal officers 
would perhaps have time to effect a lasting improvement 
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in the health and habits of these convicts. The present 
procedure merely aggravates the offence. It might be 
ceded that Mrs Y would be better off ending her inglorious 
career permanently removed from access to drink, but 
the medical officers think that if she were deprived now 
of alcohol it would accelerate her end. 

In dealing with drunkenness the reformer has to face 
the following depressing figures, showing clearly that the 
net greater incidence of recidivism among women is due 
to the disproportionate numbers of convictions from this 
cause : 


















(A) Offences against intoxicating liquor laws—of a total of 
1772 convictions 1452 were old offenders, 276 were persons 
convicted previously but not imprisoned, 44 were persons 
without previous convictions. 

(B) All other offences—of a total of 2097 convictions 975 were 
old offenders, 577 were persons convicted previously but 
not imprisoned, 545 were persons without previous con- 
victions. 





















The figures show that 82 per cent. of women sent to 
gaol for drunkenness belong to the class dealt with 
supra, the incurables. Sixteen per cent. may be said to 
represent a group converging upon the incurable group. 
Two per cent. of the total indicates recruitment to these 
classes. While with offences against the intoxicating 
liquor laws eight out of ten women are habitual, with all 
the other offences treated as one group, slightly better 
than one woman out of two only are known to have been 
in prison before. In ordinary general terms this means 
that the great majority of women who return to prison 
unaffected by the attempts at reform are the drunkards. 

This state of affairs lends point to the great changes 
made in recent years with regard to segregation. Young 
prisoners at Holloway are carefully kept out of all contact 
with older prisoners, a fact which is strikingly illustrated 
in the chapel. This old chapel has been redecorated and 
reappointed and stands out to-day as a dignified and even 
beautiful place of worship. At the upper end of the 
chapel, to the side of the altar, is a screened wing. Young 
prisoners and women not previously sentenced to serve 
a term of imprisonment enter this wing by a separate 
door from that used by the body of the convicts. They 
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are unable to see the older prisoners or to be seen in 
return, so that in effect they take part in service as an 
entirely separate congregation. 

Ties of different colours are worn by different classes 
of convicts about the workshops and grounds of the 
prison, and the classes never mingle. In the shop where 
batteries of electrically-driven sewing-machines are 
operated in the manufacture of shirts and pyjamas for 
the convicts in male prisons and in the Borstal training 
institutions, the young prisoners work in a group separated 
by the width of the workshop from the older women. In 
this shop a pathetic group of alcoholics are to be seen 
picking unsteadily at rags—the only work they are fit 
for. In these shops clothes are made for prisoners leaving 
Holloway on the expiration of their sentences, and under 
the system of encouragement to produce good work, 
together with the measure of personal freedom of operation 
this entails in the individual, the tailoring of these ‘ going- 
away’ outfits reaches a high level of style and finish. 
Groups will work together to give a friend a good ‘ send- 
off,’ and this team spirit provides a healthy regenerative 
atmosphere. In the huge laundries a large measure of 
freedom is allowed in working, and it is here that the 
keenest competition prevails. In spite of the fact that 
the medical officers who are in constant supervision of 
the health of the convicts reserve laundry work for the 
more robust prisoners, the laundry is the most popular 
place among the convicts in which to work. The laundry, 
in fact, is generally in a babble of womanly small-talk, 
but it is to be noted that talk is only carried on between 
groups wearing the same coloured ties. 

A Roman Catholic chapel has been built in the last 
two years at Holloway out of store buildings in the yard 
at the back. It was dedicated by the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster in July last year; and, constructed by 
convict labour, largely from Pentonville prison, this 
chapel is a notable piece of work. It compares with any 
chapel in design and appointment, and there is a quality 
of serenity about it which takes some part of its beauty 
from the contrast of its immediate surrounding. This 
chapel must stand as a tribute to the enlightenment of the 
prison officers in the good work they have done over recent 
years. 
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New prisoners are housed in a new part of the star- 
shaped prison buildings. The cells are bright and not 
uncomfortable. Many prisoners admittedly make no 
change for the worse on entering Holloway so far as their 
bedrooms are concerned. Six pictures are allowed in the 
cells, but this allowance is almost invariably exceeded, and 
it is no uncommon sight to find autographed pictures of 
male film-stars ranged among the more authentic family 
portraits on the walls. As part of the scheme for engen- 
dering self-respect and avoiding the prison atmosphere 
in its baser sense, a homelike atmosphere is encouraged 
in the cells, and with the flowers, carpets, and pictures 
this may be said fairly to have been achieved. 

The idea is carried further with books. After a 
qualifying period prisoners are allowed to borrow books 
from the prison library. These books cater for catholic 
tastes and include fiction. There are books of pictures 
for those who cannot read, and these are popular beyond 
the limits for which they were originally provided. Few 
prisoners fail to take advantage of the allowance of two 
books per week, and in the long corridors outside the 
cells, as well as in the lecture and schoolrooms, library 
lists may be seen posted on the walls. Many women, 
even those in middle age, make their acquaintance with 
literature as part of their rehabilitation while serving 
sentences at Holloway, and it has been found that this 
has stimulated in some a desire for better education— 
which is open to them in the schoolrooms. 

Within the last two years an adaptation of the honour 
system has been cautiously introduced in the schoolrooms. 
The convicts are always segregated as to classes (dependent 
upon their records), and under the guidance of the 
Educational Adviser the system has shown encouraging 
results. Up to date there has been no instance of failure. 
The convicts are allowed to work together at their lessons, 
cultural and vocational, and the discipline in selected 
groups is no firmer than that in an ordinary school. A 
scheme of prefects has been tried, and although classes 
have been left experimentally without supervision by the 
prison authorities, so far this trust has not been abused. 
In fact, there has been no trouble of more than a trifling 
nature in Holloway for several years, if the possible 
exception be made of a young girl who, as a prank, 
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concealed herself about the prison for a while, giving 
rise to a general alarm at the possibility of an escape. 

The gardens at Holloway are in the hands of the young 
prisoners exclusively. The girls work in loose groups 
under supervision, and to see the display of flowers and 
painstaking cultivation is to appreciate the keenness of 
the young convicts in the work they are doing. More 
than 73 per cent. of the women prisoners at Holloway are 
serving terms of imprisonment not exceeding one month. 
Those sentenced to periods of detention exceeding three 
months’ imprisonment number less than 4 per cent. of the 
total. The disparity is more obvious, however, than real, 
for more than half of the 73 per cent. of prisoners serving 
less than one month form the worst element of the 
prison—the habitual drunkards already referred to. It 
will be seen that roughly half of the population of the 
prison comprises young women and other women making 
their first acquaintance with prison life. This is the 
field where reformative work is concentrated. By work in 
the gardens, in the laundries, and in the workshops a 
sense of self-respect is engendered. In the schoolrooms 
and in the lecture rooms this is directed towards larger 
opportunities. The care that is taken of women leaving 
the prison often opens up before them a career that is 
divorced from any connection with their former lives and 
the conditions which might cause them to revert to crime. 
If conditions have any considerable effect on the incidence 
of crime in the individual, the reforms inaugurated at 
Holloway should remove this menace, from a practical 
point of view. If the tendency to crime be innate, then 
the system of influencing the prisoner mentally by general 
treatment and encouraging surroundings should also 
help. 

A full-time agent has recently been established at 
Holloway to attend to the newly formed organisation for 
the care of women leaving the prison. The department 
has been organised out of the old Holloway Aid Society, 
and at the moment of writing an assistant has been 
engaged to deal with the pressure of work. Now, each 
woman is interviewed on her arrival at the prison with a 
view to obtaining as much useful information from her as 
she is inclined to give on the subject of her inclinations, 
ability, and experience. This is passed on to the education 
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officers so that the woman concerned may get the most 
benefit out of the training available. For some months 
now no woman has left the prison without a definite and 
suitable job to go to, or, in difficult cases, without a living- 
place to use as a home until work can be found for her. 
Women leaving the gaol without a job to go to are 
generally sent to a hostel, and it has been found that this 
hostel is a convenient base from which negotiations may 
be opened by officials acting as friends of the woman, with 
her family. Reconciliation, experience shows, comes 
more easily through the use of this intermediate step 
from the prison itself. 

An adaptation of the earnings schemes which have 
been recently introduced into the men’s prisons is under 
consideration at Holloway, and it is expected that a 
programme of payments for work produced will shortly 
be brought into effect. The system has been shown to 
work well in the men’s prisons, reducing malingering, 
increasing production, and changing the air of the prison 
from that of the customary depression towards a lively 
industry. There is less scope in the women’s prisons. 
Work in the laundries and shops is already keen, and 
occupation draws the mind away from sullen brooding. 
The chief advantage of the system of earnings among the 
prisoners lies in the opportunity to win privileges without 
having to wait over a long period of qualification. A 
convict may now buy tobacco as soon as he has earned 
enough money to do so. Formerly he had to wait until 
after the fourth year of his sentence. Governors have 
reported their complete satisfaction with the schemes, 
and this general consensys of opinion has influenced the 
administration at Holloway. Its success if introduced 
there is more doubtful, and certainly conditions are not 
comparable. 

The schemes for earnings among prisoners started in 
1929 at Wakefield Prison, leading to an acceptance of the 
principle officially in 1933, but it was not until the past 
year that the idea became more general. During 1937 
the system was introduced at Portsmouth Prison, Chelms- 
ford Prison, Dartmoor, and finally—under more difficult 
conditions due to mental defectives among the prisoners— 
at Parkhurst, in October. The schemes were modified 
to meet conditions in different prisons, and it is to be 
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presumed that they will be further adapted to meet the | 
special conditions prevailing in the women’s prisons. Any 
scheme of payment for labour done, either by piece-work 
or under the contract method whereby a group of workers 
is paid a rate to be divided between them for the com- 
pletion of a joint task, is not likely to affect the large | 
population of alcoholic incompetents at Holloway. Their 
labour is negligible and they are beyond the reach of the 
regenerating effect of constructive work. As for the 
remainder of the working population of prisoners at | 
Holloway, the atmosphere is already good and well- 
maintained under existing favourable conditions, and the 
efficiency of the workshops and laundries reaches a high 
standard. The financial success of the earnings schemes 
among the men’s prisons, however, is such that it must | 
make its weight felt in any decisions that have to be | 
arrived at at Holloway. The drain of the prison’s finances 
through the provision of outfits of clothes to short-term 
prisoners is heavy, and if any increase in revenue arising 
out of work done is possible it would be welcomed here. 
The value of goods supplied to Government departments 
in the year 1936 was 218,985/., as compared with 
206,1017. for the previous year. These periods, it is to 
be presumed, cover financial years, but the official figures | 
leave no doubt as to the total increase in value of work | 
produced over two years, for with the introduction of | 
earnings each worker’s output is stated to have increased | 
by 75 per cent. in this period. The value of goods supplied 
has risen from 145,283/. to 218,985/., and shows a rapid | 
acceleration during the last months owing to the much | 
wider extension of the schemes. 

The steady, unobtrusive work that has been done to | 
turn prisoners into good citizens makes no sensational | 
news, but the record over recent years of prison admini- 
stration in this country marks a step forward in civilised 
progression that is at least the equal of any progression 
made contemporaneously. The final test rests in the | 
province of statistics, and is to be measured against the 
falling totals shown year by year in the reports of the 
Prison Commissioners to the Home Secretary. Yet a | 
vivid and convincing test is open to the prison visitor at 
Holloway. The atmosphere of a prison is a good augur 
of the trend of reform. The colour of the walls has been | 
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changed from the traditional chocolate and grey to sunny 
yellow and green ; blank walls are diversified by pictures 
collected from the steamship companies’ and the railways’ 
and the London Passenger Transport Board’s stock of 
posters ; there are those flowers in the cells. The morbid, 
unhealthy air of the old prison is disappearing under the 
persuasion of colour, interest, and industry, and this is 
reflected in the bearing of the prisoners. The modern 
hospital cures the physical ailments of the women ; 
the class-rooms with the radio talks, the lecturers, the 
school teachers, the studied air of helpfulness by the 
principal officers—these are the things that go to cure 
the hurt and distorted minds. Yearly figures will prove 
the success of the progressive policy of reform. The 
prisons themselves show it. 
B. L. Jacor. 
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Art. 9.—ITALY RECLAIMED. 


THE Pontine Marshes, Pomptine Paludes, that pestilential 
area lying between the sea and the Volscian mountains 
and extending fifty miles to the gates of Rome, were a 
matter of continuous concern to Pliny the Elder, to the 
Emperors from Claudius to Trajan, to the Popes from 
Boniface IX to Pius VII, and even to Napoleon himself. 
A plinth still exists in that area, inscribed with Pliny’s 
words: ‘Siccentur pomptinze paludes tantumque agri 
suburbane reddatur Italie: the Pontine Marshes must 
be drained, and so great a land returned to the Italy of 
Rome.’ On the same plinth are inscribed the words of 
Signor Mussolini: ‘ This is the fulfilment. What was 
being attempted for twenty-five centuries we are now 
translating into reality. Here we have conquered a 
new province; it is here that we conduct operations of 
war. This is the war we prefer.’ 

This article is an attempt to describe that achievement, 
as observed in March of the current year, against a back- 
ground of observations made on frequent occasions 
during the past twenty years. Something has happened 
in Italy during the last sixteen years. A new and vital 
policy has achieved material and spiritual results. It 
may be symbolised by the heroic effort in land reclama- 
tion; but is vastly more than that. It is an integral 
part of a wide conception, of which the term ‘ integral’ 
implies that it is merely a part of a policy designed to 
animate the whole national life. When in 1925 the 
head of the Italian Government, speaking in commemora- 
tion of the fourth year of his rule, laid down the policy 
of integral land reclamation, he attached primary import- 
ance to this phase in the Italian economy : ‘ Peoples who 
desert the land are condemned to decadence; it is 
useless,’ he warned, ‘ once the land has been relinquished 
to say it is possible to go back to it. The land is a 
mother who inexorably disinherits those that abandon her.’ 

This plan has three phases: the improvement of land 
already under extensive but unbalanced cultivation ; the 
recovery of waste land; and, finally, the conception of 
an integral land establishment by the agricultural popula- 
tion, incorporated into a correlated scheme of develop- 
ment with a purposeful, continuous, and permanent 
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objective. It was well conceived; it was carried out 
by the staff work of able associates, but guided by the 
inspirational force of Mussolini. The machinery, after 
several designs and amendments included in his previous 
legislation, was crystallised by the Act of December 1928, 
No. 3134, supplemented by the decree of 1933 with the 
new Rules. This Act in general provides a plan for 
financing over a period of fourteen years works connected 
with land reclamation which cost over 7000 million lire. 
The Government did not make the mistake of reserving 
to itself the initiation of the entire work as contemplated. 
On the contrary, it embraced within its project work for 
which land-owners are responsible and permitted these 
private owners to embark upon new schemes of reclama- 
tion applying to their own lands. Further, it permitted a 
consortium of private owners and concessionaires. Pro- 
vision was also made whereby these consortia could finance 
with Government aid. Before securing a grant of land, 
a consortium has to secure funds for its own initial ex- 
penses and the preliminary study and drafting of a general 
plan ; while, after securing the grant, it must also obtain 
its provisional financing until it receives from the Govern- 
ment the payments under the scheme against progress 
estimates. The basic element in the plan, however, 
is that the land shall be eventually held in small holdings 
by the peasant farmer. The organisation set up by the 
Government to control the work is centred in the Ministry 
of Corporations and the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests, and through them use has been made of various 
organisations. The Confederation of Land Reclamation 
Consortia deals largely with private efforts, while the 
Government activities are to a great extent placed under 
the direction of the National Foundation for Ex-Service 
Men. 

The agricultural surface of Italy measures 285,190 
squares kilometres. Excluding forests and productive 
grass lands and pastures, there remain about 128,350 
square kilometres of arable land and 22,320 of orchards. 
On this limited surface lives a population of 43,000,000 
inhabitants, with an average density of 140 persons per 
square kilometre. The rural population consists of 
about 20,000,000 persons, that is about 4,000,000 families 
with an average of five members. Even where agri- 
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culture is particularly intensive, as in the valley of the Po, 
it is the result of great improvements accomplished during 
many centuries, supplemented by irrigation, dams, and 
reclamation of a minor character. A general survey of 
the kingdom was made to indicate how far-reaching this 
reclamation could be, and not only entailed the drainage 
of swamps to protect the population against malaria, 
but applied those extensive principles of policy which 
were laid down. This survey indicated that the area to 
be brought under integral land reclamation would include 
a total area throughout the kingdom of 4,740,000 hectares, 
comprising sections from Piedmont to Sardinia. Irriga- 
tion was also considered under the heading of reclamation 
and is a powerful unit in the inorease of the productive 
capacity of land which, as is often the case in Italy, 
suffers from excessive drought. 

Work in the north of Italy on the lower Piave River is 
in the hands of seven consortia, involving 38,000 hectares ; 
on the Brisighella, in the Provinces of Ravenna, Florence, 
Forli, and Bologna, covering an area of 82,250 hectares. 
There is the Sele reclamation on both banks of the river 
of that name in a plain stretching along the Gulf of Salerno, 
where some 41,000 hectares are involved. The Terso 
reclamation in Sardinia involves 28,000 hectares, and 
contiguous to it a further 60,000 hectares of land, of high 
future value, are already in hand and preparatory drain- 
age works are being carried out. The chief study at the 
moment is the Littoria reclamation. It is not only a 
reclamation, it is a redemption ; and not only a redemp- 
tion of land but a redemption of a people. If they have 
been bought with a price, the divisor must be not only 
the hectares of land but the lives and hope of a people. 
Omitted also from this study is a large area of land on 
the Mediterranean coast lying to the north of the River 
Tiber, including the Bonifica di Maccarese; Isola Sacra 
(this portion of Latium covering an area of 75,000 hec- 
tares); Porto and Ostia (on the left bank of the Tiber, 
comprising over 20,000 hectares). This would entail an 
example of the work done by consortia with the assistance 
of the Government. 

Attention must be confined to the work in the new 
Province of Littoria. In the stretch of the Mediterranean 
coastal area of Italy lying between Rome and Naples 
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there is a section of ill repute. The portion of this plain 
which bears the opprobrious name of the Pontine Marshes 
extends from a point on the Mediterranean 8 kilometres 
south of the Tiber to Terracina and measures about 78 kilo- 
metres in length, with an average width from the sea to 
the foothills of 21 kilometres; and measures in super- 
ficies from 140,000 to 165,000 hectares. Nor is con- 
sideration given to that section still to be developed lying 
north of Aprilia, containing 63,000 hectares. The Apen- 
nine Mountains lying eastward of the littoral pursue their 
unbroken way to the very toe of the Italian boot, and in 
this section throw out bastions westward which include 
the peaks of Lepini and Ausoni and the Albine hills. 
These breastworks reach the sea in the Gulf of Gaeta, 
but in the section between Ostia and Terracina the 
mountains have conceded a strip of flat land and terraces. 
It has now taken on the grace of baptism with its new 
name, the Agro Pontino or the Province of Littoria. 

The apparently level surface is crossed by rivers and 
torrents and paralleled on the coast by a dune extending 
from the small ancient town of Cori to the promontory of 
Monte Circeo. The most important streams are those of 
the Leppia, the Ninfa, the Ufente, and the Amaseno. 
Some of the land is below sea-level; besides the rainfall 
and the springs rising in the plain, it receives the rivers 
rising in the mountains, subject to violent freshets. 
Over an area traversed by the Ufente the stratum of 
peat and shifting bog is more than 60 metres deep. In 
some remote geological period the littoral was filled by 
detritus of mountain erosion and by the action of the sea. 
Monte Circeo, which at one time was probably an island, 
is the location of the fabled land of the enchantress Circe, 
where Homer makes Ulysses take shelter during his 
journeying along the Tyrrhenian sea-coast. 

Even before the fourth century B.C. agricultural com- 
munities were in existence, but from various causes the 
land became depopulated and abandoned. The erosion 
of the mountain-sides and the spread of sand caused by the 
sea, acting in conjunction with malaria, produced the 
conditions which have been characteristic of this zone. 
Many attempts have been made to reclaim the Pontine 
Marshes. From the building of the Appian Way about 
312 B.c. to the Rome of Theodoric at the close of the fifth 
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century, reclamation schemes were feebly undertaken, 
but no coordinated effort could be made among the various 
local populations ; nature was too vast for the primitive 
mind to set up any substantial opposition. In the period 
of Papal dominion many Popes embarked upon such 
schemes—notably Leo X (1513-21), Sixtus V (1586-90), 
and Pius VI in 1777; but again the inability to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the population and the lack of 
hydraulic engineering skill resulted in failure. Even 
Napoleon, whose teeming brain prompted many inept 
designs, appointed a commission in 1810 to propose 
measures, but 1812 intervened. Prior to the present 
reclamation there existed only a vast zone partly of 
permanent swamps, lakes, and dunes, with a small portion 
of land under water in the winter months but drying 
sufficiently during the summer season to enable the 
peasantry from the foothill villages of Sermenate, Sezze, 
and Priverno to use it as ranchland. In some cases they 
harvested a crop over scattered lots of from one to ten 
hectares: then they escaped to the hill towns in an en- 
deavour to avoid the malarial fever season, but nearly 
all of them were chronic sufferers from malaria. 

The general reclamation works are carried out through 
the agency of two consortia of land-owners, those of Lit- 
toria and Pontino, united under the same direction and 
assisted by the Government. The land settlement and 
agricultural conversion, which include the building of 
the towns of Aprilia, Littoria, Sabaudia, and Pontina 
and all the ramifications of settlement work, are carried 
out by the Government using the medium of the National 
Foundation for Ex-Service Men and other bodies. The 
work of regulating the respective mountain water-sheds 
and basins, covering about 80,000 hectares, is controlled 
by the Forestry Militia, a Government organisation ; 
while the maps and plans are entrusted to the Army 
Geographical Institute. These consortia and the Govern- 
ment built finally 1300 kilometres of roads. Construction 
villages were organised; narrow-gauge electrified rail- 
roads were laid; quarries were opened to provide road 
metaland stone. All the powerful mechanical excavators, 
motor-trucks, pumps, and various other equipment were 
provided on the scale of the highest modern engineering 
practice. 
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The waters of the Littoria territory are separated into 
high, medium, and low waters. The high waters coming 
in torrents from the eastern mountains have been col- 
lected into a main conduit known as the Mussolini Canal, 
which is 38 kilometres long, with a capacity of over 775 
cubic metres per second; this empties into the sea 
and drains a surface of 612 square kilometres. The 
medium waters are collected into a second canal, 32 kilo- 
metres long, which starts near the source of the Ninfa 
stream and runs first towards Littoria town, thence 
proceeds parallel to the lateral dune and swings west- 
ward, emptying into the sea between the Lakes Monaci 
and Caprolace. The low waters are collected into a 
series of conduits emptying into a main canal 28 kilometres 
long, for part of which the ancient Sixtine Canal was 
reconditioned. This empties into the sea at Torre Olevola 
at a point lying east of Monte Circeo. Over 700 kilometres 
of secondary canals feed into the mains and required all 
the resultant engineering works, such as bridges, sluices, 
weirs, drains, and pipes. 

Four large lakes lie adjacent to the sea-coast, compris- 
ing Fogliano, Monaci, Caprolace, and Sabaudia. The 
shores of these lakes were conditioned and the lakes 
dredged. A most important feature is that by opening 
communications between the lakes and the sea the salt 
content can be regulated for the fishery preserves ; while 
the marshy zones and the resulting malaria in this district 
have been eliminated. Four pumping stations are in- 
stalled in this particular zone for the purposes named. 
In the Pontine division lying east of the Littoria proper 
the waters descending from the mountains have been 
controlled by correcting the bed of the Amaseno torrent. 
Here another canal surrounds this zone and is co-ordinated 
with the canals already described so that the waters 
running down from the Lepini Mountains are controlled. 
In this section the high-level waters are taken respectively 
into the Ufente River and the Botte Canal. In this 
particular division lie some of the lowest waters, and here 
pumping stations are required. Only one of these was 
visited, but the engineering skill and clever handling of 
the situation were fully apparent. This station is the 
important one of Mazzocchio ; it drains over 9000 hectares 
of the former Quartaccio swamp. It is equipped with 
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seven pumps, each provided with 500-h.p. motors; each 
pump can raise about 6000 litres per second to a height of 
five metres. 

The irrigation system required seasonally, both in the 
uplands and some of the lowlands, centres primarily in 
Lake Ninfa in the north-west. There a main canal runs 
parallel to the Mussolini Canal until it reaches the village 
of Podgora, whence it swings southwards and passes Lit- 
toria, continuing with collateral canals to the south-east 
point near Monte Circeo. A canal parallel to the sea, 
where lake waters are utilised, takes care of some of the 
lower reaches. The two pumping stations of Montenero 
and St Vito lie in the southerly section, while still farther 
south at Porto Badino, where in addition regulation has 
been applied to the outlet of the River Amaseno, an 
electric steam station has been erected as a reserve with a 
capacity of 3000 kw. for the operation of pumps and for 
lighting purposes. In addition to the 55 kilometres of 
canals, nine water towers were built in the urban centres. 
Drinking water is provided from a huge spring situated 
near the Rome—Naples railway line and is pumped to an 
underground reservoir on the mountain-side. The towns 
and villages are supplied mainly from this source, with 
supplementary wells. 

It is fortunate that only a few sections lie below sea- 
level. The soil has been enriched by alluvial deposits and 
the detrition of the hills and has become disintegrated and 
pulverised through lapse of time. It has a substantial 
potash content ; except in some of the more peaty sections 
it is not rich in humus. From present indications, it 
would seem to require only relatively small amounts of 
nitrogen and phosphorus. The drainage has produced a 
solid foundation easily available for cultivation. Where 
pits and holes existed the construction work allowed back 
filling to take care of these. Once the land was drained 
and the 1300 kilometres of roads constructed, the sewage 
and water supply provided, and the detailed services 
completed, the subdivision of farm lands was made and the 
small podere or homestead was determined. 

All of these rural communities centre around a village 
or town. The size of the farms is determined by the 
labour units which may be conveniently employed per 
hectare. In area they range from 4 to 46 hectares, 
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according to the quality of the land. The National 
Foundation for Ex-Service Men breaks the land, cares for 
its drainage, erects buildings, provides the live-stock, 
and delivers the farm to a family. These families have 
been brought from all over Italy, where they laboured on 
congested land impoverished by the density. The farm is 
taken on the crop-sharing plan, receiving initially supplies 
and allowances from the Foundation. Farming is based 
on the rotation of grass, forage crops, and cereals. Each 
podere has a small plot for fruit trees, vines, and mulberry 
trees ; the silk-worm must not be overlooked in consider- 
ing production. 

The agricultural scheme, while not far-reaching, 
hinges upon the wheat campaign, which was inaugurated 
in 1925. That campaign had in view an increase in 
production which would finally eliminate all importation. 
The programme was to be worked out by attention to 
three phases: seed selection, giving thought to early 
ripening varieties, the use of fertilizers, and the average 
yield per hectare. The mistake was not to be made of 
increasing the area under wheat at the expense of other 
crops, such as the corn crop, which is next in size. It 
was found in 1933 that one-sixth of the cultivated area 
was under wheat and that the production of wheat that 
year was about 69,000,000 metric quintals. As a result 
of the wheat campaign and reclaimed land put under 
crops, 1935 showed 5,027,000 hectares under wheat, 
which produced 7,714,500 metric tons with an average 
yield of 1°53 metric tons per hectare, or about equivalent 
to 22 bushels per acre, of both hard and soft varieties. 
In addition to these two crops of wheat and corn, the 
Pontine Plain produces beetroot, soya beans, barley, rye, 
and oats. In some cases two crops annually may be 
reaped. A large section of the Plain has been planted 
with orchards of various fruits and with vineyards. Over 
600 farms are devoted to fruit production. In 1937 
about 24,000 head of cattle were already established there. 
Sheep and hogs have their abundant place. 

Over 3000 farm buildings have already been con- 
structed of different types. These buildings are of the 
Italian soft stone quarried locally, with roofs of tile. Every 
two-story dwelling is for the sole use of one family only. 
One type provides five rooms for the family and a stable 
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with ten stalls, the building covering an area of 200 square 
metres. The cost of land, of reclamation, of roads and 
buildings, and all the services is estimated at lire 7000 per 
hectare for the smaller farms and falls to lire 2500 for the 
larger ones. The total cost of the buildings varies from a 
minimum of lire 30,500 to a maximum of lire 47,000. 
The size of the buildings is determined with relation 
to the area of the land. In order to add variety to the 
whole landscape, over 18 types of buildings are used. 
Over a period of 15 to 25 years the annual payment is 
to be from lire 500 to lire 220 respectively, inclusive of 
maintenance and amortisation of the capital expenditures. 
If one could have seen the hut made of posts and branches 
of trees with a rough thatched covering in which the 
peasant was formerly obliged to exist, a comparison 
could be made of such striking features that it would 
appear as if these men had been recalled to life. 

Going south on the Appian Way before coming to 
Cisterna, we divert westward and reach the new town of 
Aprilia ; we continue south some 25 kilometres and reach 
Littoria. Still farther south for 15 kilometres, turning 
slightly to the west, we pass through Pontina, and farther 
again about an equal distance we proceed south-westward 
and, passing a large national park which has been estab- 
lished, approach Sabaudia on the sea-coast. Many small 
villages lie between the plain and the foothills, all sub- 
ordinate to the towns. These towns are unique in their 
planning and construction. Perspective and vista have 
been adequately employed, spaciousness is an important 
factor. The climate and labour conditions, the skill in 
handling stone and cement which the Italian workmen 
possess, have permitted an exceptional triumph in 
town planning and building. The community hall, the 
elaborate church, the co-operative market, the schools, 
the cinema, hospitals and medical centres, and the build- 
ings for physical education are all built with skill and 
ability, and are in every respect adequate for the popula- 
tion and accessible to all. The directing force is the 
Foundation. The direction of farm management in a 
central bureau shows its administrative hand in order to 
co-ordinate the activities of the farms both technical 
and agricultural. The experimental farm and laboratory 
which is owned by each one of the four towns is the nerve- 
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centre of the production management. These farms, 
two of which were visited, operate all the practical 
measures which are necessary, without so many of the 
super-technical features which many of our agricultural 
colleges possess and whose functions are sometimes far 
removed from practical results. 

The most densely populated provinces of the rest of 
Italy have contributed to the settlement of the Pontine 
Plains. It has not always been possible to find a family 
naturally suitable for that work. The plains had to 
absorb numerous elements of the most diverse trades and 
professions and give them a home and ideals in the tilling 
of the soil. The colonisation Act of 1935 guarantees a 
minimum of income to the farmer himself for a period of 
five years, when the land of the plains will have reached 
economic independence. 

The results of the wheat campaign and the land re- 
clamation in the past four years have now brought about 
practical conditions, so that in 1936 the production of 
wheat in Italy amounted to 83,000,000 quintals. The 
price of bread in Italy is fixed by the Government. at 
lire 1°84 per kilogram, which is the equivalent of 4-4c. 
perlb. There is but one quality of bread for rich and poor, 
and it is good. These figures have a bearing on living 
standards, and while it is true that a workman’s wages 
are controlled and are relatively low, his living expenses 
also are equally low. Even the standards of living of the 
middle and upper classes are notable for the moderation 
and prudence of expenditures. There are no high- 
powered motor-cars in Italy; no extravagant turn-in 
practice is in vogue ; no extravagant system as carried on 
in the United States is apparent in the vicinity of factory 
buildings, there being no huge parking of motor-cars. 
On the contrary, not only the workmen but the middle- 
class people use bicycles or the tramcars. 

The land programme does not mean that the work in 
the cities is neglected. The housing schemes, the elimina- 
tion of slums, and the numerous improvements in streets 
and roads being carried out in all the cities of Italy are 
of striking significance. To one who has been no stranger 
to Italy and Italian life, but who saw it before the War 
as well as in 1922, the year 1 of Fascist Rule, and many 
times since, this year’s observations have been a revela- 
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tion. One may easily describe the obvious side of the 
work ; but to convey a true impression of the transforma- 
tion which has been effected is not so easy. One can 
picture a marsh drained and dried and visualise modern 
motor roads and telephone lines, electric services, canals 
and other material things, but still the picture is in- 
complete. Fill in those sketches with the colour and life 
of fields and orchards; of a re-established peasantry ; 
of an industrious people with a renewed energy and a 
revived hope ; of homesteads modest but ample, harbour- 
ing families with children who may be trained in agri- 
cultural work and educated under intelligent direction. 
Various scientific commissions are at work in Ethiopia, 
striving to do for that country what has already been done 
in Italy. 

The malaria statistics from 1887 to 1920 were un- 
reliable, but it is estimated that in the five-year period 
1928-1932, 2,000,000 people were afflicted, and the 
deaths from malaria and paludism averaged 3000 annually. 
During the constructional operations intensive action 
was necessary to combat malaria. In the years 1930 and 
1931 for the same population of inhabitants and workers 
3°3 per cent. and 2°4 per cent. respectively were affected. 
In 1933, with an average population of 41,000, there were 
2°09 per cent. cases, of which only 14 in number died. 
The malaria-carrying mosquito has been eliminated. 
Signor Araldo di Crollalanza, President of the National 
Foundation for Ex-Service Men, last year stated that in 
the Pontino in 1932 there were 47 deaths, while in 1936 
only one death occurred, and for the first half-year of 
1937 no deaths were recorded. 

These new towns have emphasised the social work 
which is an essential part of the régime. The organised 
physical education of the youthful, popularly called 
the ‘ Youth Movement,’ has never been thoroughly under- 
stood in other countries. Allied with it is the National 
Leisure Hours Institution. All of this work is 
‘regimented.’ See it in practice, and it is very like that 
done in the cadet corps or in private schools for boys, 
what the public school does in England and what is now 
being done throughout Great Britain in the new Youth 
Movement. See it reflected, for instance, in the absence 
in Naples of the dirty child-beggars in the streets ; they 
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have disappeared. See it reflected in the schools which 
may be visited in the cities or in the Pontino, where it is 
possible to compare the healthy and happy youngsters 
there now with the fever-ridden, ill-nourished children of 
former generations. See the result also in the absence 
from street corners in the cities of the lounging youths 
upon whose civility no passer-by could depend; they 
have gone. 

I have purposely refrained from using the term 
‘Fascism.’ Like the terms ‘Communism’ and 
‘Democracy,’ it may mean anything according to the 
sympathy, taste, ignorance, or malice of the speaker. 
In Italy one never hears the word. The Italians are not 
aware of any break with the past. There was no revolu- 
tion. The monarchy is intact, the Church is secure. The 
people as a whole are content with the achievements of 
the past sixteen years. In conclusion, Signor Mussolini 
may be allowed to speak for himself : 


‘ Since I have placed agriculture in the foreground of our 
national economy ; since I have shown by deeds that agri- 
culture should be preferred to other forms of production, 
a new spirit, a combination of confidence, tenacity, and pride, 
has come to the rural classes from one end of Italy to the other. 
We have completed the fourth lap of our journey, and now 
can claim to have accomplished in a decade what was vainly 
attempted during twenty centuries. Where once only a few 
shepherds lived to-day 60,000 farmers thrive. The Italian 
people wish to be undisturbed in their intensive work on the 
lands of their homeland and of their Empire. When in the 
shortest possible period those farmer have become owners 
of the soil they have tilled, keeping a strong hold of those 
rural foundations, and tending to prevent the unhealthy 
development of over-built cities, we shall maintain a balance 
between the various classes of the population and continue a 
strong people, master of our destinies.’ 


Mussolini is right. In the conquest of the land Italy 
has found the path that leads upward. 


HowarRD MURRAY. 
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The English Place Name Society. Vol. 1: Introduction ; 
Chief Elements in English Place Names, 1929. Vols. 0 
to xv: Bucks, Beds and Hunts, Worcestershire, North 
Riding, Sussex, Devon, Northants, Essex, Warwick- 
shire, East Riding, Herts. Cambridge University 
Press, 1925-1938. 


EveERY craft and all enquiry, the Stagirite tells us, 
aims at some Good: and the appearance of the fifteenth 
volume of the Place Name Survey is a suitable occasion 
for asking: What is the good of place-name studies ? 
They keep a number of people harmlessly employed who 
might otherwise be twiddling their thumbs or writing to 
the papers about foreign policy. They satisfy a legitimate 
and widespread curiosity about origins, the ground and 
significance of which no doubt the psychologists can 
explain. And, by carrying scientific methods into a 
territory too long left at the mercy of idle and fanciful 
conjecture, they bring disorder into order and enlarge the 
province of reason. Suppose a reader, endowed with just 
that measure of liberal curiosity which our ancestors 
expected of a gentleman, taking up one volume of the 
Survey and working through it. He will at the end know 
as much as he can remember. But he will know it in a 
different way: his curiosity will have been clarified and 
articulated ; he will have learnt what to look out for, 
and what not to expect; and if he has not yet paid his 
annual subscription of fifteen shillings, he will doubtless 
make good the omission without delay. 

He has, we will suppose, read in many books of 
reference that the name of London is derived from the 
Celtic Llyndin, meaning the Fortress on the Lake, which 
the Romans turned into Londinium. He may wonder 
where the Lake was and why the archeologists have failed 
to find any trace of the Fortress. It may even pass 
through his mind that the Ancient Britons could hardly 
have spoken modern Welsh. Scepticism once awakened, 
he may go on to ask what the Ancient Britons would 
have called a Lake Fortress, and he will learn that it 
was nothing which to a Roman ear would have sounded 
in the least like Londinium. The mirage of a hill fortress 
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somewhere on the site of St Paul’s, reflected in a broad 
pool where Ancient Britons, painted blue, spear salmon 
from coracles, fades away; and with it fades Pennant’s 
conjecture as to the origin of the name. In its place we 
have the prosaic statement that, probably, one Londinos, 
unknown to fame, once lived there, and his neighbours 
‘ called it Londinion. But the guide-books will follow the 
mirage. 

The ruies of the game, as formulated by Skeat and 
illuminated by the genius of that master-player Henry 
Bradley, are now, or ought to be, familiar. Simply stated, 
they may be reduced to two : first trace the spelling back- 
ward, century by century, till you think you are in sight 
of the primitive form; next trace this form forward and 
see if it could, by the ascertained rules of phonology, have 
yielded the existing form. If it can, it may pass. If it 
cannot, the player must go back and begin again. And 
he will often save himself a false start by looking at the 
place first. If the name seems to mean Toppling Crag 
and the place is in fact a mud-flat, it is plain that an error 
must have crept in. 

In practice things are not quite so simple. Pre- 
Conquest documents were almost always written by men 
to whom English was native or at least familiar. But 
Domesday already displays the Frenchman’s incurable 
aptitude for getting English names wrong; and a 
thirteenth or even fourteenth-century record may happen 
to be much nearer to the original than the wild and 
desperate efforts of a Norman clerk to reduce to writing 
a name mumbled by a toothless reeve. One of the minor 
curiosities of our toponomy is the existence on the map 
to-day of a considerable number of French names pro- 
nounced with an English accent and a lesser number of 
English names pronounced with a French accent. To the 
former class belong Butterby, or Beau Trouvé, and Bear 
Park, which is Beau Repaire. To the latter—and it has 
been observed that they are commonest in the neighbour- 
hood of great Norman strongholds—belong Wraysbury 
and Knowlesly, which is Cynewulf’s lea. Between the 
Domesday spelling, Chenulveslei, and the next entry, 
Knuvesle, we hear the Norman accent Kendof dispossess- 
ing the English Kénoof, and in Wyrardisbury—Wraysbury 
we have an English spelling and a Norman pronunciation. 
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But it is at least conceivable that what happened on 
a comparatively small scale when English and Norman 
clashed may have happened on a much larger scale when 
Saxon and Briton came into contact, and even before that, 
as each successive band of invaders encountered in- 
habitants of alien speech, back perhaps to the time of the 
Beaker-folk and their Neolithic predecessors. Once domi- 
ciled, a name will conform to the rules of phonetic develop- 
ment. But the law of domicile is not phonetic so much 
as psychological, and subject to all the caprices of that 
volatile science. Indeed, the stranger the name, the 
greater is the effort to make it at home in the borrowing 
language: and what form it will actually take seems to 
depend partly on the fineness of the new-comer’s ear and 
partly on accidental likeness. Some of our homeliest 
names, Chicklade, Cherhill, Seagry, Bedwyn, are still 
among the most puzzling. And behind them, in Morfe 
and Kimber, Noctorum and Wimbish, we may be listening 
to the last distorted echo of the speech of the Oldest 
People of all. The light grows, but there remains a band 
of darkness which perhaps no eye will ever pierce. 

Daylight and romance do not go well together. 
Nothing can now be clearer than that the vast majority 
of English place-names are practical identification marks, 
which became fixed because they happened to be con- 
venient. Popular etymology has a livelier way, and, 
unrestrained by the record or by the niceties of philo- 
logical science, is always ready to assure us, for example, 
that when they were finishing the bridge someone asked, 
‘'Woo’t stand well?’ and Whatstandwell it is to this 
day. Our older antiquarians sought for incidents and 
persons of greater consequence: and with the help of a 
Welsh or, in case of need, a Hebrew dictionary they were 
usually able to find them. Since it was certain that the 
Romans and the Britons had been here first, and almost 
of faith that the Phoenicians had been here too, what could 
be more natural than to suppose that Cats’ Brain was 
Castra Brenni and Marazion the Bitterness of Zion ? 
Obviously the Avon had once run red at Slaughterford ; 
and when Constantius Chlorus crossed the Channel, why 
should he not, having landed at Southampton, fix his 
camp at Clarendon ? 

But among these lighthearted pioneers one deserves 
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for his sobriety and a kind of instinctive habit of science 
the honour which is done him by frequent quotation in 
the Place Names of Warwickshire. Dugdale of the 
*Monasticon ’ really had the root of the matter in him. 
Of Henley in Arden he writes: ‘ In truth it ought to have 
been written Heanley, as the ordinary sort of people do 
still pronounce it: for that is the original name and 
occasioned by the ascending ground whereunto it is so 
nearly situate, hean in our Old English signifying high.’ 
The reasoning is sound, and illustrates the principle that 
no interpretation can be accepted which does not suit the 
topography. ‘Cloud, being known only by the Bridge over 
the Avon, hath its name from the rock on the southern 
side thereof, Clude in the Saxon signifying as much.’ He 
is quite right. ‘I suppose that Goodrest was so called in 
respect that some of the Countesses of Warwick, to avoid 
much concourse of people, retired hither when they were 
near the time of Childbirth.’ Had he stopped there, we 
might have thought he was guessing. When he adds: 
‘for ’tis plain that many of their children were born 
there,’ he shows that he is reasoning. Dugdale is most 
commendably aware of the futility of mere conjecture. 
Thus of a township variously spelt Cundelma, Cum- 
dianim, Cundulph, Condulmen, and now Coundon, he says 
that ‘in regard the name is so variously recorded, and 
altered, out of doubt by corrupt pronunciation from 
what it first was, I shall not trouble myself to guess at the 
Etymology,’ a conclusion to which the Place Name 
Survey has really very little to add. It may be Cunda’s 
Hill. Or it may not. 

Short of the complete darkness, there is this belt of 
doubt and uncertainty. A narrowing belt, because, as 
the somewhat formidable Addenda et Corrigenda in each 
volume show, the science is progressive, and a puzzle 
solved in the North Riding may give the key to a mystery 
in Surrey. But the whole subject, it must be candidly 
allowed, is passing through that prosaic phase where 
method seems to be ascendant over result, and the details 
become less interesting and more commonplace as they 
are better understood. It is now, for example, generally 
known that the great majority of place-names fall into one 
of two types, the personal and the descriptive. But very 
rarely indeed can the personal name be related to any 

Vol. 271.—No. 537. I 
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figure known to us in any other record than the place 
itself provides. It is perhaps rather more likely than not 
that Chichester does contain the name of that very Cissa 
who sacked Anderida—‘ nor was there one Briton left 
alive,’ a record which Gibbon pronounced to be dreadful 
in its simplicity ; rather more than likely that Charford 
is the ford where Cerdic, coming up from Southampton 
Water, overthrew the Britons defending the valley of the 
Avon. It is quite certain that Bibury preserves the name 
of the Lady Beage to whom it was granted by Bishop 
Wilfrith of Worcester in the eighth century; and ‘my 
wife Aeffe,’ to whom Wulfgar left a life interest at Colling- 
bourne Kingston in A.D. 937, still survives in the hamlet of 
Aughton. But itis not often that such glimpses of history, 
public or domestic, come to enliven the scientific page. 

Yet, when the preliminary and analytic process of 
reducing the place-names to their elements, personal or 
descriptive, and interpreting them, has been gone through, 
there opens a wide and alluring field for scientific specula- 
tion. And one of the first questions to be raised, and if 
possible answered, is this: At what date did the name 
become fixed ? On the face of things, a descriptive name 
would appear likely to be more primitive than a personal 
name. Hills stand, rivers flow, for ever. The Thames 
was the Thames and Arden was Arden, long before any 
man of Germanic speech had set foot in this island. An 
oak outlasts dynasties, and generations may pass before 
a marsh is drained. The first Saxon settler named his 
holding, perhaps, by the trees that sheltered it, the slope 
that strained his muscles when he was ploughing it, or 
the mire that tried his patience and defeated his labour ; 
and, once given, the name might abide when the last beech 
had been felled and the marsh was standing thick with 
corn. But with personal names the possibilities of change 
from one generation to another are obviously greater. 
Why should people go on calling places by the names of 
dead holders? That they did, we know. But how far 
back does this process of crystallisation go ? 

Names of the type ‘ Edward’s tun’ were still being 
formed in the Middle Ages. A fair number of our villages 
bear the name of their Domesday tenant. Brixton 
Deverill, for example, belonged to that Beorhtric who, the 
story goes, scorned the love of Matilda, afterwards wife of 
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the Conqueror, and was punished by the loss of half his 
land. Alderston, not far from Salisbury, keeps the name 
of Aldred, the one Englishman who seems to have done 
well out of the Conquest. But here we are in the age of 
the written record, which naturally stereotypes names, 
and of an elaborate land-law which ensures that most of 
them get on to the record. When we go further back is 
there anything to determine the stratification of names ? 
Historically a good deal turns on the answer. In the 
later Saxon period, Edward’s tun was held by Edward 
in much the same way that, in feudal language, a manor 
was held by its lord. If it could be shown that names 
of this type are predominantly of a later stratum, then 
there would be some ground for thinking that ownership 
in this sense was, generally, of a later growth. But if 
they can be carried back into the earlier period, then 
ownership, or lordship, is early too. 

As an example of the kind of analysis which can now 
be applied to problems of this kind, one might take the 
Place Names of Worcestershire. The traditions recorded 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are self-consistent if we 
read the entries from 571 to 592 as the story of the 
expansion of the Saxons of the Thames Valley. Having 
reached the Severn by conquering the triangle Cirencester, 
Bath, and Gloucester, they make a second advance which 
can only be in the direction of Worcestershire and the 
Warwick Avon, because the other line of expansion, into 
Somerset, was still barred. Assuming the record to be 
authentic, we should expect to find in Worcestershire : 
(1) traces of paganism, since the occupation was completed 
before the Conversion ; (2) personal names of a primitive 
type. And so we do. In the south of the county the 
archeologists have discovered evidence of heathen settle- 
ment. Chaceley conceals a personal name, Ceatwe, of a 
very early type, which was in fact dying out at the time 
of the Settlement. Round these two certainties the 
editors have grouped a number of probabilities, the 
cumulative effect of which is to confirm the tradition of 
the Chronicle, bringing out, as it were, the faded letters 
of the written record. Sida 

In fact, it does rather more. Caution is a virtue 
always, and in handling such fragmentary evidence as 
place-names provide caution is especially needful. Still, 
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it is within the limits of lawful speculation to suppose 
that a chief embarked on a career of conquest would soon 
attract followers from afar: young gentlemen eager for 
glory, older gentlemen wishing to establish their families 
on a good estate, little tribes who did not much like their 
land, and had heard that better was to be had a few days’ 
march to the west, would rally to his standard in the hope 
of sharing the spoils. And the place-names of Worcester- 
shire seem to show just such a flocking together of migrants 
from all quarters as might have been foreseen. Whitsun 
Brook preserves the name of the Wixan, a little tribe of 
whom we hear elsewhere, in the neighbourhood of Peter- 
borough. The Feppsaete of Phepson had not come quite 
so far, but they also were a migratory offshoot, from the 
Feppingas of the Midlands. Farthest of all came the 
Men of Kent who planted themselves at Conderton. There 
is some reason for thinking that the Deeds of Ceawlin, 
his ‘ uncounted spoil,’ his mysterious return ‘in wrath to 
his own,’ and his final overthrow, may have been the 
subject of an epic. The muster roll of his allies and 
followers would have been fine hearing. 


*‘ Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home’ 


when Ceawlin of Dorchester is on the march to Uri- 
conium. 

It is legitimate, on this evidence, to suppose that the 
nomenclature of Worcestershire to-day contains a sub- 
stantial stratum of names given at the Settlement, that it 
reflects the mode of settlement and the landscape within 
which it was effected : a landscape thickly wooded, with 
stretches of open country and many fordable streams. 
The new-comers, we notice, call their settlements funs, 
not hams, and these tuns far more often bear a descriptive 
than a personal prefix. Against eighty-four of the type 
Oak-tun (Acton), South-tun (Sutton), Upper-tun (Upton) 
we have only sixteen of the personal form Aelfsige’s-tun 
(Alston). Of these, two are probably post-Conquest 
names ; three, containing names of women, are not likely 
to be very early ; none show personal names which need 
be carried further back than the ninth century; only 
four are of the simple type Codd, Cealf, Paddi, and 
Throce, which about then fell out of fashion in favour of 
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double names, Deormod, Eardwulf, and the like. It 
seems a fair conclusion that the early settlers lived on 
terms, for the most part, of yeomanly equality: the tuns 
did not as a rule ‘ belong’ to one man; they were not 
dominated by local magnates of sufficient consequence to 
impress their names on the villages. 

But the first English inhabitants of Worcestershire 
came from lands already occupied and distributed. In 
Essex we have them stepping from their boats into a new 
country : and, as it were, blocking out the main divisions 
of their territory before they occupy it in detail. The 
most interesting feature in the toponomy of Essex is its 
district names, covering large extents of territory: and 
here another conjecture may be allowed. A village need 
not have a squire; a group of yeomen can quite well 
load their gear on carts and migrate by themselves. But 
a ship must have a captain, a fleet must have an admiral ; 
and if he has safely brought his people across the sea and 
planted them comfortably ashore, it is more than likely 
that some of his authority will persist on land. 


‘Matching is identical in origin with Messing, some 25 
miles to the east, about midway between Witham and 
Colchester. Due east of Matching and rather more than one- 
third of the way to Messing is Mashbury, near which was a 
lost Maessebrok: and the occurrence of the rare personal 
name Maecca east and west of a fort and a brook of which the 
names contain the same personal name can hardly be a 
coincidence. It is just possible to suppose that Maecca’s fort, 
somewhere near Maecca’s brook, was the headquarters of the 
men of Maecca who gave his name to the tribe.’ 


But might we not equally well suppose that he gave 
his name to the fleet ? And hope that to Maecca also 
‘death came gently from the sea, and his people were 
happy around him’ ? 


‘Two other examples of a similar kind are to be found 
in Canvey and Canewdon, and in Hallingbury, though the 
distances are not so great. But in five other instances we 
have two neighbouring places each containing the same 
personal name and so probably named from the same man, 
who must have been of some local importance at least.’ 


And it is an alluring fancy that some of the very skippers 
who steered the first Saxon ships ‘ up the Thames and the 
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estuaries of the Blackwater, the Colne and the Stour ’ have 
left their names on the map: Bubba, Hocca, and Manna, 
Hethin of Hedingham and Hinckford, Toll of Tollesbury 
and Tolleshunt. Again the evidence is cumulative, and 
one of the chief services performed by the Survey is to 
facilitate, by a careful indexing of personal and other 
elements, what may be called the statistical approach, 
diminishing the range of mere coincidence and pointing 
to vere cause beyond. 

Vange and Ginge—here are names of a kind which 
demand explanation. Vange proves to be, on analysis, 
the Fen-ge, the marsh-district or gau: an element which 
is found only in the territory of the earliest settlement, at 
Ely, in Surrey, and in Kent at Eastry, Sturry, and 
Lyminge. It belongs to the age of migration, to the 
first mapping out of the new land. Ginge is lost as a 
separate name, but still lurks in Margaretting, Ingate- 
stone, Ingrave, Fouchers, once Gynge Puelle, and Butts- 
bury. The history of this last is decidedly curious. It 
begins in Domesday Book as Cingam. But the Ginge 
was a far-stretching land and needed identification points, 
one of which was Botulph’s Pear Tree. Then, through 
the centuries, Ginge and the Pear Tree run a neck-and- 
neck race for the right to survive, Ginge being supported 
by its successive tenants, Goisbert, Jordan, and Landri, 
and with their help appearing in such weird forms as 
Gynge Geyberd, and Gengeioriberd Laundry. Then the 
popular form forges ahead, the Perry having become a 
Bury, and with a last gasp in Tudor days of ‘ Yng, Gyng, 
and Jaber Laundrell’ Ginge surrenders to Buttsbury. It 
is a pity, because Ginge is, almost beyond doubt, a relic 
of the migration time when the Gegingas took this land, 
mile after mile along the Wid, and local names had not 
got into currency beyond the immediate range of the farm 
or the ford. 

If now we turn from Essex, or from Surrey, to Devon, 
we leave behind us heathendom and 


‘ pirate galleys warping down’ 


in whole fleets, and watch a slow and steady infiltration 
of sober West Saxons, Christian men who travel by road, 
pushing west from Somerset and Dorset into the Empty 
Land. One of the surprises of the Survey is that so few 
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Celtic names have been discovered in Devon, and the 
conclusion drawn by the editors seems inevitable : 


‘ If, as is highly probable, the Breton kingdom of Domnonia 
was colonised in the sixth century by migrants from the insular 
Dumnonia, a large number of the Celtic inhabitants of Devon 
must have withdrawn from Britain a century and more before 
the Saxon penetration of the South West. Every line of 
evidence, in fact, suggests that in the middle of the seventh 
century Devon was a sparsely settled Celtic kingdom and that 
when once the resistance of its kings had been broken down 
no considerable native population remained to complicate the 
life of the settlers.’ 


In fact, in Devon we have passed out of the phase of 
tribal migration and conquest into that of home colonisa- 
tion by individuals: a process beginning about the middle 
of the seventh century. And it certainly seems likely 
that the Laws of King Ini, relating to men who ‘ fare,’ 
have this home colonisation in mind. 

‘When a man of rank fares,’ the King and his advisers 
ordain, ‘ he may take his reeve, his smith, and his children’s 
nurse.’ In other words, he may carry with him his 
personal staff, his key-men, but he must not uproot a 
whole village and march the people from Dorset to the 
New West. And another law suggests that Wessex, like 
Canada in more recent times, was suffering from people 
who were always moving on to better land and leaving 
their old farms to the thistles. ‘If a man with twenty 
hides will fare, he must show twelve hides of set land ; for 
ten he must show six; for three, one and a half.’ It is 
tempting to see in these provisions the hand of a prudent 
government, very glad to have Devon colonised in an 
orderly and responsible way, as an enlargement of the 
Kingdom and a barrier against the Cornish Britons, but 
not wishing to have the Old Kingdom depopulated by a 
land-rush to the west. 

In these circumstances we should expect Devon to 
show a high proportion of names indicating personal 
ownership, and this is in fact what we do find. Against 
the Worcestershire ratio of 84 descriptive to 14 personal 
we have in Devon (post-Conquest names set aside) a ratio 
of about 27 to 14. The same impression of a well-matured 
land-law is given by the name Galmton, containing the 
element gafol, or rent, which is found twice in Somerset 
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and four times in Devon, but, so far, nowhere else. The 
ten Newtons suggest a regular branching off from the 
first settlements, a steady breaking-up of new land: and 
it must be remembered that in the Danish wars Devon 
probably suffered less than the other West Saxon shires 
and went her own quiet way with comparatively little 
interruption. Quiet and pious: for one of the most 
noticeable features on the map of Devon is the abundant 
provision made for the clergy—twenty-six names contain 
the element Priest-, and with them may be ranged eleven 
names in stow, such as Christow, Halstow, six of which 
contain the name of a saint. 

Rich, homely, and sedate, the nomenclature of Devon 
presents few surprises, offers few glimpses of the time 
before history began. Great is the contrast when we 
turn to 


‘the heathen kingdom Wilfrid found.’ 


In Sussex we are in a kingdom, among people, of a 
speech even more archaic than Essex. The map is 
starred with descriptive words which are never found in 
written records, and which must be supposed to have 
fallen out of use before written records began. And 


many of the personal names are not less primitive: one 
of them, indeed, can be assigned with almost entire 
certainty to the Migration. 


‘ The name of Brinfast in North Mundham descends from an 
Old English Brynes faesten, the stronghold of a man named 
Bryni. The name must be unique: faesten rarely occurs as 
an element in place-names, and is hardly ever combined with 
a personal name. But its interest is greatly increased by the 
fact that different Anglo-Saxon charters refer to a Brynes dic 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Brinfast, and give the 
name Brynes fleot to the stream which runs between Bognor 
and Phelpham. Bryni, it is clear, was an important person 
in his day, and the position of his fortress suggests that the 
day came very early in the history of Sussex. There can, in 
fact, be little doubt that he belonged to the age of the South 
Saxon settlement, and he may well have been a contemporary 
of the more famous Aelle and his sons.’ 


Isolated and remote, the South Saxons and the 
Hastingas seemed to have kept a stronger impress of the 
Migration and its circumstances than any of the other 
tribes ; and it seems likely that a minute comparison of 
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Sussex and Essex, carried out by someone with an intimate 
knowledge of the topography of both, would reveal much 
that is still unknown to us of the process of the Migration 
and first Settlement. 

On one point, in particular, and that not the least 
interesting of all, we seem as far from certainty as ever : 
the relations between the new-comers and the old in- 
habitants. In Sussex the invaders seem to have made a 
clean sweep of their predecessors : it is ‘ probable that the 
massacre at Anderida was not an isolated incident in the 
Saxon conquest of this region.’ Cross the border into 
Hampshire and the picture is quite different : 


‘A considerable number of Hampshire place-names are 
of Celtic origin. Andover, Candover, Meon, Micheldever 
and Liss . . . point very clearly to the survival of a strong 
British element in the regions where they are found. The 
Celtic element in the place-names of Sussex is so small as to 
suggest the virtual extermination of the local Romano-British 
population. Even the river-names of Sussex, with few 
exceptions, are English.’ 


So sharp a contrast between two adjacent areas is in 
itself a warning against undue simplification. It is 
probable that the Saxon ‘ conquest’ was, when the first 
impetus of the migration in the fifth century was spent, a 
highly varied and complicated process. In Essex there 
are traces of Britons living in marshes and woodlands, 
which the invaders did not want. In Buckinghamshire a 
substantial enclave was left for two or three generations. 
The South Saxons seem to have felt that there was no 
room for two between the Weald and the sea. And it is 
at least suggestive that as we move westward on to the 
open chalk the evidence of British survival is stronger. 
When the place-names of the old West Saxon shires have 
been explored, we shall know more: and till then, con- 
jecture must be suspended. But, as the Briton was a hill- 
dweller by choice or necessity, and the Saxon a valley- 
dweller, it is not going far to suppose that where the 
valleys were broad and the downs open the Saxon would 
not be at much pains to expel or exterminate the people 
of the hills. The change from hill to valley cultivation is 
the most important transformation the English landscape 
has seen in historic times. It is not necessary to suppose 
that it came suddenly, or indeed easy to see how it could 
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have come suddenly. Much clearing and draining must 
have been needed before the valleys could be made to 
yield their full return to the plough: and probably, in 
his dealings with the native, the Saxon’s attitude was 
mainly governed by the calculation: Is his land or his 
labour the more valuable to me? The South Saxon 
wanted the land: the West Saxon the labour. What 
effect this economic preference for live Britons over dead 
Britons may have had on the West Saxon constitution in 
Church and State is a theme for reflection : and the Laws 
of Ini, with their care for the rights of Welshmen of divers 
degrees, suggest that it was one on which someone had 
already been reflecting to good purpose. 


G. M. Youne. 
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Art. 11—THE CORRELATION OF CIVIL AND MILITARY 
AVIATION. 


ALMOST alone among the Great Powers, Great Britain 
has never understood, let alone admitted, the relationship 
of civil to military aviation. She has always preserved 
toward the struggling elements of air transport a lofty 
condescension and a limitless capacity to strangle enter- 
prise by consideration of the financial aspect above all 
others. For this successive governments are to blame, 
and they are to blame in no uncertain manner. This 
failure to appreciate the importance and significance of 
civil aviation would be more easy to understand had they 
not been furnished with the example of other countries— 
of Germany, America, and Italy. Aviation is still some- 
thing that is new, and so old conceptions have to be cast 
aside. Aviation embraces a huge number of public 
interests. Besides being of profound social importance, 
it is of military and economic importance. Above all, it 
appeals to the sporting instinct of the public, and this 
aspect of it, perhaps, is of more importance than any 
other. Every aviation enterprise is spectacular, with the 
result that it attracts attention to a far greater degree 
than its intrinsic merit warrants. Because of this atten- 
tion which is readily obtained, aviation has an inter- 
national influence of which nations other than our own 
have not been slow to take advantage. Indeed, it is true 
to say that it provides the cheapest and most potent 
advertising medium that can be found. The most 
outstanding example of this was the massed formation 
flight of flying-boats which General Balbo led across the 
Atlantic five years ago. Before this event Italy played 
no part in the mind of the world. Then suddenly the 
world was shaken by the tremendous audacity of this 
achievement. The Atlantic, that huge stretch of ocean 
which had claimed the majority of the few pilots who had 
ventured across it, had been conquered with contemptuous 
success by a formation of twenty-four flying-boats flying to 
a pre-arranged schedule. Clearly the nation which had 
conceived and executed this plan must be one to be 
reckoned with. From that day Italian influence on world 
affairs has never waned. 

That example serves vividly to show the indirect 
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power of aviation and the prestige that is attributed to a 
nation which specialises in aeronautical enterprise. And 
it is this fact which Great Britain has persistently failed to 
recognise. In fact, we go the other way and decry our 
achievements and belittle our strength whenever oppor- 
tunity offers itself. This may in some ways be a good 
thing, but on the whole, at this time when Power Politics 
is the contemporary fashion—and a very satisfactory 
fashion for those who have so far indulged in it—-self- 
depreciation is madness. Now is the time when our 
strength must be made very apparent if the peace of the 
world is to be maintained, and, it is platitudinous to say, 
it is in our aviation resources that our strength will not 
only lie but will be apparent. Othcr countries, them- 
selves full of the enterprise we lack, will judge the poten- 
tial strength of our Empire by the extent of our air-line 
network, its frequency of schedule and its speed of opera- 
tion. According to the efficiency and scope of our air 
transport system will rightly be judged our capacity for 
war. Unfortunately, this principle—the correlation of 
civil and military aviation—shows little sign of being 
recognised, although a breath of hope was provided by the 
Cadman Committee in its Report, when it was stated that 
the civil and military aviation problem was but two sides 
of the same coin. At any rate, the Government has given 
no sign at the time of writing that it appreciates it by 
applying the principle to its policy for expanding our air 
power. Indeed, it is lacking from where one might expect 
to find it, from the Government’s most severe critics. | 
Writing in the April issue of the ‘ Empire Review,’ Colonel | 
Moore-Brabazon states: ‘ Let us pass from civil aviation 
to what I consider for the moment even of more import- 
ance, namely, military aviation.’ Continuing to develop 
his subject, he shows that he considers the two entirely 
separate and to have no relation to one another. 

The popular conception of the relationship between 
civil and military aviation confines itself to the feasibility | 
of converting a civil machine to a military one in time of | 
emergency. Though this ability is naturaily of value, it | 
can be said that it is the least important aspect of the | 
matter. Fully to appreciate the situation it is necessary | 
to look back over the past and to recall how armies and 
navies came about, from what they grew, what was their | 
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source of strength and what maintained military and naval 
power (i.e. land power and sea power). From such retro- 
spection one can learn on what air power must be based 
and from what its strength as a force for defence or offence 
must be derived. In order to provide himself with food 
and clothing, Man forged weapons for himself, and thus 
increased his scope as a hunter. He used and developed 
them so that his powers as a hunter might increase. He 
also used them as a means of robbing those who had posses- 
sions which he coveted, so that he could expand his own 
wealth and power without indulging in the tedious business 
of hunting. Provided he chose his victim carefully and 
his arms were the better, he found robbing a simpler means 
of living. But in order to prevent himself being robbed, 
he furnished himself with defensive weapons and protec- 
tive devices. Gradually this ability to gain possessions 
by force developed into a means of acquiring or defending 
territory in addition to food and material. As time went 
on, the great hunting, sporting, and adventuring men, the 
families and the tribes developed into great military 
nations who found the need and means to create their 
professional armies out of their defence or robber bands. 

In just the same way, as Man achieved the conquest 
of the sea, he utilised it for civil pursuits, and then, of 
necessity, developed it through the stages of fishing, 
trading, and exploring to the mercantile marine and 
armed navies of to-day. These navies arose out of and as 
a@ necessary adjunct to mercantile power on the sea. 
Admiral Mahan has written: ‘ The necessity of a navy, 
in the restricted sense of the word, springs from the exist- 
ence of a peaceful shipping and disappears with it, except 
with a nation of aggressive tendencies which keeps up a 
navy merely as a branch of military establishment.’ As 
trading routes changed from those over land to those over 
sea, so the nations with the most power changed from those 
who had military strength to those with naval strength. 
And thus we come to the last element which Man has 
conquered as a medium on which to transport himself 
and his material—the air. 

There are ample reasons to believe that the history 
of land and sea pursuits will be repeated by those of the 
air. Mechanisation of land implements and vehicles is 
only of very recent origin, and in every case these were 
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developed for civil purposes before being converted for 
war. Even the very earliest of weapons, the sling, the 
bow and the arrow, were all developed for civil purposes 
and then ultimately utilised for war. The motor-car and 
the agricultural tractor were both in use long before 
armoured cars, gun tractors, and tanks were built for 
military purposes, and, when they came, the latter were 
only developments of the former. The motor-car and 
the agricultural tractor are still being used in vastly 
greater quantities and are even of much greater value to 
the nation than their military counterparts. In time of 
war many can be instantly converted for military purposes. 
Vessels of the sea tell the same tale. Steamships, iron 
ships, oil-fired boilers, and Diesel-engined ships were 
all developed for and used by the mercantile marine 
long before they were adapted for the Navy. Thus it 
can be said that commercial enterprise is largely respon- 
sible for the efficiency of our Navy. To pass to the more 
general aspect, the reserves of men and ships and the 
ship-building facilities of the mercantile marine are even 
now vastly greater than the Navy’s own resources. It is 
from the mercantile marine’s resources that we achieve 
our facility to expand our Navy at a greater rate than 
that of any other nation. This is patently recognised 
by other states and great efforts have been made by them, 
by Germany and Italy in particular, to create a great 
mercantile marine service with all the valuable appendages 
of shipyards and man power. With a large merchant 
navy not only do they hope to capture sea-borne trade, 
but with it they have a potential naval strength that would 
otherwise be lacking. 

A writer in the ‘Round Table’ of June 1935 stated 
concisely the responsibilities of aviation in this connec- 
tion : 


‘ Whatever the future of war and commerce may have in 
store, a great Power in the decades to come must needs be 
a great Power in the air. It is here that we must apply the 
lesson of the origin of sea power, and realise that commercial 
air strength is and will be the source and necessary adjunct 
of military air strength. The argument that civil aeroplanes 
cannot be used for war purposes owing to differences in 
technical design, which grow wider as engineering and com- 
mercial progress proceed, would be beside the point even if it 
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were true without qualification. For it is equally true that 
ships of the mercantile marine are unsuitable for naval pur- 
poses. The essence of the matter is that a military air force 
can be created rapidly from a small nucleus if the air-minded- 
ness of the people, and the technique of air navigation and 
aeronautical engineering, have been strongly developed in the 
country by civil aviation, and if the ground equipment and 
skilled personnel are ready. .. . 

‘The contrary certainly is not true. Specialisation on 
military types and the dominance of the military outlook can 
only hinder commercial progress ; for military standards are 
essentially uneconomic for commerce. It is possible to 
debase the economic type into the uneconomic for purposes of 
war, but it is impossible to refine the uneconomic type into 
the economic type for civil purposes. The ploughshare to the 
sword, but not the sword to the ploughshare.’ 


There are many who consider that the Great War 
provided a tremendous fillip to aviation ; there are others 
who believe that its progress was retarded. During the 
War machines were wanted regardless of expense both in 
initial cost and upkeep. They were also quite naturally 
required to have ever better performances. Designers 
obtained these increased performances in the easiest way 
that lay to hand, regardless of efficiency. They barely 
bothered to improve airframes by experimenting with 
various shapes and wing sections, but merely planted on 
the noses engines of greater power. The only alteration 
they made to airframes was to make them stronger to 
take the heavier engines. This complete lack of apprecia- 
tion regarding the part that the airframe played in the 
performance of the aeroplane led to very great inefficiency 
which could not possibly have been tolerated had the 
designers been curbed by economic considerations. Lack 
of restraint in expenditure was not the only drawback of 
these war-time machines. It was discovered compara- 
tively soon after the War that in many cases researeh into 
methods of cutting down costs resulted in improvements 
in performance which embraced the safety factor. 

Certainly the War necessitated the production of 
a vast number of machines, but it did not provide the 
technical progress which is imagined. Aeroplanes were 
doing remarkable things even at the beginning of 1914, but 
very few people remember them. A German named 
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Suvelack flew with a passenger non-stop from Berlin to 
the Turkish frontier, a distance of just on 1,000 miles. 
Another German, named Boehm, flew more than twenty- 
four hours without landing, and several others had been 
successful in flying over twenty hours in attempts to set 
up a twenty-four-hour record. Yet another German, 
named Lindemann, had reached an authenticated height 
of 22,000 feet. Another fine flight was made by a French- 
man, who started at dawn from Bordeaux and landed 
before dark in Denmark. These examples of aeronautical 
progress before the War serve to show that the science of 
aeronautics was well under way before the declaration of 
war, and that those who consider that 1914-18 put a 
brake on aeroplane development rather than accelerated 
it have good grounds for their argument. 

At all events, civil operators had no use for the military 
machines, which were the only ones available for civil 
work in the first few years after the War. The small 
two-seaters which were used by barnstorming pilots for 
joy-riding do not apply to the argument. There was no 
machine which could be converted into a passenger craft 
with the remotest hope of its proving commercially satis- 
factory. Thus it was that designers got down to business 
and started working out ways and means of producing 
aeroplanes which could carry larger loads at less operating 
costs. They met with little or no success for some years, 
but, let it be pointed out at this juncture, every device 
which they evolved in later years to the benefit of civil 
aircraft and for the benefit of civil aircraft was later 
adopted by the military authorities. Some of these 
devices will be described hereafter, because they serve as 
living examples of the assertion that military aeronautical 
efficiency is dependent not on its own resources but on 
the virility and ingenuity of those engaged in civil avia- 
tion. There are exceptions, of course, but they are only 
exceptions and difficult to call to mind. 

The nation that provides the best example for showing 
the influence of civil aviation activity on military avia- 
tion is Germany. Due to the restrictions of the Versailles 
Treaty, her aviation development was confined solely to 
civil spheres. However, so rich was the soil of her aircraft 
industry that from it she could draw strength to build up, 
in the space of a few short years, an air force which is the 
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terror of nations which had no such restrictions and 
therefore had neglected their civil aviation develop- 
ment. We are now trying to rectify apathy in the past 
by building up a strong air arm, which we strive only to 
make comparable with this force of Germany’s that is 
not yet five years old. But our efforts are handicapped 
by the apathy of past governments, not so much with 
regard to R.A.F. strength but with regard to their failure 
to recognise the military potential of extensive civil 
aviation development. 

Germany concentrated largely on internal air-line 
development and spent large sums of money in research 
work on large air-liners, which, it was realised, give rise 
to the same problems as bombers. But instead of getting 
nothing back for her money until there was a war in 
which bombers could be used, by concentrating on 
expensive air-liner development she could at least get a 
commercial return and national prestige which helped 
considerably to offset the expense of research and develop- 
ment. And all the while there were being built up factory 
reserves, experienced personnel, and pilots who were to 
be proved invaluable as a strong nucleus, when the time 
came for rapid military effort, around which to expand. 
The enterprise of German air-line development had a 
profound influence on the nation, which, after the humilia- 
tion that had been suffered, was yearning to take a 
pride in something. The authorities were quick to realise 
the value of this, and did everything possible to encourage 
the public to take an interest in its aviation development 
and therefore to become air-minded. Perhaps the greatest 
stroke of genius which was made was the establishment 
of the Berlin terminal airport right in the heart of the city. 
This has had a psychological effect on the public which has 
resulted in their being much more interested in aviation 
than would otherwise have been the case. One can 
imagine the same effect being felt here if Hyde Park were 
a magnificent airport with fine buildings in which the 
public could sit and take refreshments while watching 
the busy arrivals and departures of air-liners of many 
different countries. 

The airship development policy was another stroke 
of genius designed to ensure future military strength in 
the air by the essential support of the nation in all matters 
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appertaining to aviation. Here was a way in which the 
interest and pride of all could focus on a single airship. 
Because it was the finest of its kind in the world, it enabled 
the public unconsciously to overrate its actual qualities 
and to be blinded by its spectacular superiority over the 
attempts of other nations in the same line into taking pride 
in aeronautical achievement. This pride and interest 
were carried a step further by the public’s subscribing 
individually to the cost of construction of the Graf Zeppe- 
lin, so that hundreds of thousands of individuals felt 
that they owned some small part of this great aircraft. 
In such manner as this has the German Government 
built up the foundation which is its strength in the air 
to-day, the active support of the public. We in this 
country have entirely neglected this vitally important 
aspect. Only the efforts of a body supported by voluntary 
contributions, the Air League of the British Empire, have 
prevented the British public from being entirely ignorant 
of the importance of aviation. That the Government is 
grateful now for the unselfish pertinacity of the League is 
shown by the fact that Empire Air Day, the great concep- 
tion of the Air League, when R.A.F. stations throughout 
the country are thrown open to the public, has been 
acknowledged by the Air Ministry as taking the place of 
the Hendon Display. But necessarily the efforts of a 
private body can be as nothing to those of a government, 
and it is in this direction that Germany starts with a 
great advantage. 

Side by side with the German education of the public 
in air matters there has been intensive technical research 
and development. Because of the close liaison between 
military and civil aeronautics a vast amount of work was 
able to be done under the guise of civil development when 
in fact much of its purpose was military. Many years ago, 
for instance, the Junkers company produced its first all- 
metal aircraft. This type of construction has since been 
adopted by every country in the world which has an air- 
craft factory within its frontiers. 'The heavy early models 
of the Junkers company were immediately put into service 
on the German air-lines. Because they were heavy 
there was no chance of their being able to carry an 
economic payload for many years to come, but the Ger- 
man Government was willing to pay for this in return for 
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the lessons that had to be learnt before metal construction 
could finally be considered to be suitable. The advantages 
of metal construction for military purposes are obvious, 
the chief being that a metal machine can stand much 
heavier punishment than one that is made of wood and 
fabric. As the speed of aircraft progresses, so the advan- 
tage of metal construction becomes more apparent. 
Especially is this so with military aircraft. The air- 
stream caused by a fast-flying aircraft would rip the fabric 
off a damaged wing, rendering it immediately useless, 
when the same damage would be localised on a metal 
wing. The more robust qualities of a metal aircraft 
make it more suitable for the exigencies of military service. 
It can remain moored out in the open for long periods 
without undue attention. In this connection the ex- 
perience of the German aircraft operating in Spain is 
illuminating. The majority of German bombers that are 
out there are slightly modified Junkers 52’s. This machine 
was designed ostensibly for the Deutsche Lufthansa air- 
line company, with whom there are, or have been, more 
than 100 in service. However, so ingeniously designed were 
they that with very little trouble they can be converted 
into excellent heavy bombers with adequate defensive 
armament. These machines have met with great success 
in Spain and very few have been brought down. Almost 
without exception they spend the whole of their time on 
the ground pegged down on makeshift aerodromes without 
hangar accommodation. 

This example serves to show the extent to which 
individual aircraft can be adapted from civil to military 
needs. It is illuminating and disturbing to note that at 
the time of writing there is not a single British-built 
air-liner in service which could be converted to give 
even a fraction of the military service which these Junkers 
provide. Needless to say, all the German air-liners, 
such as Heinkels and Focke-Wulfs, as well as the latest 
.220-mile-an-hour Junkers, can be converted for military 
purposes with a minimum of trouble and provide 100 per 
cent. military service. 

But airframe development was only part of the German 
plan for superiority in the air. Intensive work has been 
going on for many years with investigations into the merits 
of the Diesel engine, and this work can now be said to have 
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reached fruition. Many German oil-burning engines are 
in regular day-to-day service. Ostensibly this activity 
has been for civil purposes, because, under certain con- 
ditions—notably when long non-stop flights are necessary 
—the Diesel is more efficient than the petrol engine. The 
Diesel provides greater freedom from fire from incendiary 
or explosive ammunition piercing the fuel tanks of an 
aircraft than one which depends on petrol for its fuel. 
Valuable personnel (much more difficult to replace than 
materiel) in Diesel aircraft will be saved from annihilation 
following fires which so often are part and parcel of even 
minor crashes with petrol-fuelled aeroplanes. 

But from a military point of view the Diesel has an 
additional advantage which may be of paramount im- 
portance in a future war. Unlike the petrol engine, the 
Diesel does not have any ignition system in the form of 
magnetos or coils. It is against these necessary accessories 
of the petrol engine that a certain measure of success has 
attended the efforts of scientists engaged on evolving some 
form of ray that will disable an engine. In fact, one can 
go further and say that the only possible ray which can 
be projected in such a fashion as to disable an engine is 
one which cripples it by destroying the electrical installa- 
tion. It may well be, therefore, that Diesel engines will 
be of paramount importance in a future war as being the 
only type which can withstand the crippling power of 
projected rays. With characteristic thoroughness the 
Germans have provided for this possibility, and have many 
hundreds of serviceable Diesels ready at hand. We in 
this country have almost abandoned Diesel development 
on account of the cost attending development. This is 
all the more to be regretted because the Bristol Company 
met with great success with an engine of which only a 
few were built, but which was sufficiently advanced to 
attain the world’s height record for heavy-fuel engines. 

The exigencies of regular air transport schedules 
demanded some sort of device which would render safe 
the alighting of aircraft in conditions of fog. Years of 
labour and experiment and the German scientists produced 
an apparatus which is installed now at all the major 
European airports. Its method of operation need not 
be entered into here ; suffice it to say that it enables air- 
liners to carry out their schedules in conditions of poor 
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visibility which, in the old days, would have left the 
operator with no alternative but to cancel services. But 
the point is this. The military value attaching to this 
invention is even greater than the civil value, although 
its evolution is the result of civildemands. It means that 
the actual efficiency of a bombing squadron is rendered 
much closer to its potential efficiency, because it is in- 
dependent of weather conditions at the home aerodrome 
on the return from a raid which might occupy anything 
up to six hours. In this country there is still not a single 
military aerodrome equipped with this or-some similar 
device. The result is that a squadron of our latest bombers 
might carry out successfully a raid on some distant objec- 
tive and come through unharmed only to find that a fog 
had settled on all relevant aerodromes—resulting, on 
landing through lack of petrol, in casualties which would 
carry the same penalty as if they happened on enemy 
soil. Although plans have been put in hand to remedy this 
omission, at least two or three years must go by before full 
value can be expected to be obtained. 

Many other devices have been primarily designed for 
civil use but ultimately adapted for military purposes, 
and each one, impossible to do without, provides strength 
to the argument that military aviation depends on civil 
aviation for its power. Variable-pitch propellers (which 
perform the same function in an aeroplane as a gear-box 
in a motor-car), retractable undercarriages, flaps (which 
reduce landing speed), and slots (which provide safety at 
low speeds), all are born of civil enterprise and eagerly 
adopted by military interests. 

This review of German activity would be incomplete 
without some reference to the way Germany has built 
up huge reserves of pilots, sure in the knowledge that if a 
future war is protracted beyond a certain limit the lack 
of flying personnel is likely to be felt rather than the lack of 
machines. Here again the aim has been pursued psycho- 
logically no less than practically. The fundamental rela- 
tion between sport, weapons, and militarism was recognised. 
from the beginning. When, after the War, weapons of the 
air were denied the nation, effort was directed toward the 
encouragement of the one remaining source of militarism 
in the air, namely, sport. To the utmost extent compat- 
ible with the limited financial resources of the Government, 
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‘ sport-flying ’ was encouraged. Even the German word 
for our private pilot, ‘ sport-flieger,’ was coined to provide 
a feeling of action totally lacking in the lazy, holiday- 
sounding word which refers to the same individual in 
our tongue. Not content with the limited possibilities 
of power sport-flying due to financial considerations, the 
Government organised on a huge scale the gliding clubs 
which are now such a feature of German life. Every 
district has its club, where youths and girls may fore- 
gather to gain practical experience in sport-flying. There 
are now 100,000 of these glider pilots, and their feats with 
motorless heavier-than-air aircraft are nothing less 
than astounding. German pilots of gliders have flown 
more than 300 miles, have stayed in the air 36 hours, 
have soared on the winds up to 18,000 feet ana more, and 
have flown round a mark nearly 70 miles away and re- 
turned to the starting-point without any power assistance 
whatsoever. ‘These are the men, with the sport and zest 
of flying in their very bones, who form the strength of the 
Greater Reich in the air. 

It is not too late for the British Government to alter 
its attitude to civil aviation. It must first, however, 
realise the tremendous potentialities offered by a really 
large-scale development of civil aviation, not alone in 
its legitimate purpose in times of peace but in its corre- 
lation to the military air strength of the country in times 
of war. War is not inevitable. If it does not come 
there must be an end, if only for economic reasons, to the 
present mad race in armaments. On the other hand, 
should there be a war, it too, like other wars, must have an 
end. We must, therefore, aim in our preparations for 
war to combine them where possible with preparations 
for the period of peace which will follow as surely as night 
follows day. This is common sense. The converse is 
equally true and equally sensible, that our peace-time 
development of aviation should be the basis of our pre- 
paredness for war—for does not the strength of a nation 
lie in the measure of its preparedness for war in peace and 
for peace in war? What then must be our policy, our 
plan, and our preparations to attain this ? 

First we must recognise that in peace—for however 
much we may fear its advent, we are not at war—to devote 
only 3 per cent. of our total national aviation expenditure 
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to building up that basis of air power, civil aviation, is 
visionless, uneconomic madness. Thirty per cent. would 
be nearer the mark—thirty million out of every hundred 
million instead of the miserable three million at present 
spent. Such a division of expenditure between the 
military and the civil would be not only a sounder invest- 
ment for the peace time of the pre-war present and of a 
possible post-war future, but would be a better insurance 
against the possibility of our being at war at all. Secondly 
we must know how and where we are going to expend such 
a sum to achieve the dual purpose of the expansion of 
our peace-time trade influence and prosperity along with 
the war-potential factors. Thirdly we must ensure that 
the expenditure is as nearly 100 per cent. productive of 
the desired result and free from waste as it is humanly 
possible to make it. 

It is not the object of this article, even if it were within 
the capacity of its authors, to present a fully worked out, 
cut-and-dried scheme for the achievement of the prin- 
ciples propounded. But the following may serve as a 
brief summarised indication of the lines on which this 
might be accomplished. Subsidise all reputable air-line 
operating companies to expand and create new air-line 
operation, internal and external, to any and every centre 
of influence, trade, and population throughout the world. 
In the achievement of this, encouragement should be 
given to shipping and other surface transport operators 
of standing to co-operate with and augment the existing 
air-lines. Encouragement should be given to every 
sound scheme of this nature. Encouragement should be 
given to the operation of the longest routes with the 
greatest frequency of service and the largest carrying 
capacity of aircraft by making the subsidy a payment to 
equal the difference between operational costs and 
operational revenue at a rate per capacity ton/mile. 
Speed should also be encouraged by a bonus for this in 
the subsidy payment. Encouragement should be given 
for the development of separate operation of passengers, 
freight, and mail with separate types of machines for 
each. This could be achieved in the case of the latter 
two by means of a guaranteed load of mail and freight, 
i.e. letters for the one, parcels for the other. Provisos 
for subsidy to be: No competition between British com- 
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panies to the same terminal destination on the same 
route ; all operating fleets to be of the approved type, 
but no unreasonable withholding of approval of progres- 
sively unorthodox types; all aircraft to be convertible 
simply and rapidly to war machines—bombers, troop- 
carriers, freighters, fighter-reconnaissance; conversion 
units for this purpose to be provided at Government 
expense and stored by the company, who would be 
required to carry out conversion practice at least every 
six months; all personnel to be on the special reserve 
and liable to call to active service in war; all companies 
to have and maintain at least a 50-per cent. reserve of 
serviceable aircraft and crews over and above operational 
requirements ; this reserve to allow of detachment in 
rotation of all machines and crews of the company for 
training with the R.A.F. in service duty. All these 
measures could be considered as emergency ones to last 
for a limited number of years until the threat of war was 
reduced or eliminated and the development of our com- 
mercial air supremacy unchallengeable. In fact, the 
expansion of our civil aviation and especially of our com- 
mercial air transport should be conceived on a grand 
scale, planned with vision by those who have a real and 
strong belief in the future of the air. This planning, too, 
must, in the present critical state of international tension, 
be carried out with a view to its augmenting and support- 
ing our military air strength. 

All aircraft constructors should be encouraged to 
devise new advanced types of air transport machines 
ahead of current home and foreign practice by the Govern- 
ment’s undertaking to defray the cost of building proto- 
types from designs approved or recommended by air-line 
operators. All designs should be required to embody 
convertibility to military counterparts. Prototypes ap- 
proved by operators and the Air Ministry for production 
should be guaranteed by the Government a minimum 
production order. Such developments as tricycle under- 
carriages, with their inherent advantages of improved 
performance, safety in take-off and landing, especially 
in bad weather and in emergency landings, should be 
insisted on as a sine qua non of any design, so that we 
may not lag behind in current development, as we did 
with the variable-pitch and are doing with the constant- 
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speed air-screws. Plans should be worked out for the 
manufacture in Canada and other Dominions of approved 
designs of British commercial aircraft and engines quite 
as much as for purely military types. This might well 
be done by the creation of special factories owned by large 
commercial business groups having the technical backing 
and co-operation of a number of British aircraft and engine 
firms. In this way manufacture and large-scale pro- 
duction would be free, except for patronage and support, 
from the possibility of the inevitable restriction and pro- 
scription inherent in Government control. It would also 
provide a fillip to Dominion aircraft production by 
providing new means, new types, new methods not in 
competition with but in augmentation of the existing 
aircraft manufacturing facilities in such Dominions— 
without, however, being subject to the predilections and 
vested interests of the local Dominion companies. Writing 
on this subject, Captain Norman Macmillan in his book 
‘The Chosen Instrument’ puts the matter clearly : 


‘ The erection of shadow factories in the United Kingdom 
situated within the vulnerable bombing zone is based upon a 
restricted vision of the possibilities—one might say the cer- 
tainties—of the strategic values of air war. Factories to 
supply a huge war potential should not be erected in the British 
Isles. They should be erected on Canadian territory, where 
they are immune from the attacks of any nation that might 
like to throw down the gage against Great Britain. There, 
construction could continue inviolate from one year’s end to 
another. Whatever happened to the factories in Great Britain, 
whatever happened to the aerodromes that lie within the 
defence zone near Britain’s eastern shores, a steady stream of 
new bombing aircraft could be ferried across the Atlantic day 
and night to maintain operations against the aerodromes and 
factories of any opposing nation. 

‘ Aircraft of the type required for Empire defence could be 
flown across the Atlantic in fifteen hours or less, landed at 
British aerodromes situated as far west as possible to be 
refuelled and munitioned. With Canada as an arsenal and 
base, European nations could not defeat Great Britain. 
Thus one absolute necessity for the safety of the Empire as a 
whole is the organisation in Canadian territory of air bases 
where aircraft of the required type could be manufactured 
safely and rapidly and where pilots could be trained and 
flown across as passengers in the bombers. . . . 
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‘This scheme, put into operation without delay and in 
agreement with the United States, would provide enormous 
latent strength for the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire as a whole.’ 


He continues : 


‘It is certain that whatever might befall Europe, the 
integrity of Canada would always be a matter of concern to 
the people of the United States, who would unquestionably 
resist any attempt by a European power to find a footing in 
the continent of North America. Canada’s position of geo- 
graphical security is of prime importance to the welfare of the 
British Empire, for it makes Canada a safe base from which 
the Empire could, if need be, be victualled and armed. 

‘Since Great Britain is no longer secure from attack, the 
policy of making the United Kingdom the arsenal of Empire 
is open to doubt. The guarantee of the safety of the lives 
of a quarter of the people of the world and the security of a 
quarter of the area of the earth now rests upon an arsenal 
that might be attacked and put out of action. 

‘ Canada is the one Dominion that could be safely used as 
the arsenal of Empire. If Canada were willing to co-operate 
with the United Kingdom and allow her potentialities to be 
so employed, she possesses the one safe territory in which the 
British people ought to build the aircraft required for the 
defence of the Empire. There, factories would be secure from 
attack. The increased wealth that would flow into Canada 
would assist the development of her territory.’ 


While on the subject of types of aircraft required, he says : 


‘ What is needed for Empire air defence is the swift develop- 
ment of a new type of colonial aircraft possessing a range far in 
excess of the range of any British military aircraft of past 
years.” 


And: 


‘ The types of aircraft required for Empire defence should 
possess a range of not less than 3,000 miles. Their top speed 
should be in the order of 300 m.p.h. and their bomb load- 
carrying capacity at full range not less than two tons.’ 


Are such types not those very types which are most 
required for commercial air transport operation through- 
out the British Empire and the world? The range the 
same or similar, the speed the desired speed, and the load- 
carrying capacity that of the average long-distance 
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commercial type needed for the development of airway 
traffic. In fact, the requirements envisaged by Captain 
Macmillan bear a remarkably close resemblance to the 
specification of that recent advanced design by the pro- 
gressive and extremely successful young British designer 
Mr F. G. Miles for his all-wing, tricycle undercarriage, 
high-speed, long-distance, big-load-carrying transport 
machine. This design, instead of being encouraged by 
the Government when it was first put forward to them, 
was turned down by the Air Ministry—it is understood, 
because it was considered too revolutionary. The Vickers 
Geodetic form of construction is another method which 
should be applied not only as it is at present to military 
bombing machines, but to a civil counterpart of the 
military ‘ Wellington’ which will fill the same require- 
ments of speed, range, and load-carrying capacity. This 
should be put in hand at once. Every facility in the 
way of financial assistance should be given to the manu- 
facturers of civil types for that essential research and 
development work with which alone we can reach a high 
standard of civil aircraft quality to compete successfully 
with the world in this sphere. 

On the ground, steps should at once be taken with 
Government assistance to provide numerous aerodromes 
with concrete runways, in which respect we are lagging 
far behind other countries. These aerodromes with 
concrete runways should not be restricted only to the 
British Isles, but should be laid down throughout our 
sphere of influence in the British colonies and encouraged 
in the Dominions. Further research work should be 
undertaken without delay into all the possibilities of 
asssisted take-off for aircraft of heavy wing-loadings. 
These and many other ground aids to the progress of 
aviation should be initiated and encouraged by grants 
from Government sources. 

Sporting flying is another side of the civil aviation 
development problem. This should be encouraged by 
means of greatly increasing the number of flying clubs and 
subsidising both power and glider flying to such an extent 
that it would make possible flying at a cost well within 
the means of a much greater number than at present can 
afford it. This would do much more to attract the masses 
to flying than the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve, 
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which is confined to those with a high standard of physical 
fitness. The attraction of the social, pleasure, and re- 
creational side of anything is always a greater attraction 
than if the same had to be undertaken only as a military 
and disciplined duty. The motor-car is an example of 
this. Look at the numbers who, because it has been 
made cheaper, now indulge in private motoring who 
would not be tempted to undertake the driving of a tank, 
a tractor, or an army lorry even if it were provided free. 
The adoption of such an expansion of our private flying 
would contribute very materially to making the nation 
through its rising generation not only air-minded but air- 
conscious. A further contribution to this all-important 
aspect of national air-consciousness would be a large 
increase in the subsidy contribution and support of in- 
ternal air transport in order to enable the frequency, 
speed, and general travel efficiency of this to be improved. 
If this were done to a sufficient extent it would tempt a 
large volume of air travel within the country at fares 
equal to or even less than those by alternative surface 
transport. 

Such means as these would achieve the double purpose 
in the air which is the aim of certain other countries on the 
sea. We would build up a great commercial air fleet and 
commercial aircraft industry which would secure for us, 
when armament races and war are things of the past, that 
commercial air strength and influence which will always 
be the source and necessary adjunct to military air power. 
Moreover, it would, in this uncertain present and imme- 
diate future, enable us to expand the potential of our air 
defence force. At the same time, it would keep at least 
some part of it in the semblance of its peaceful and peace- 
making réle in which the world well knows the British 
nation would fain see it all the time. Only with such a 
policy can the British Government show that it appreciates 
and subscribes to the Cadman dictum that civil and mili- 
tary aviation are but two sides of the same coin. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the face of that 
coin on which our air power must be built is and always 
must be that which represents civil aviation. 


W. H. PRIMROSE. 
NIGEL TANGYE. 
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Art. 12.—POETRY AND OTHERWISE. 


1. Poems of Twenty Years. An Anthology 1918-1938. 
Compiled by Maurice Wollman. Macmillan, 1938. 

2. Poems of To-day. Third Series. Published by the 
English Association. Macmillan, 1938. 

3. The Bird-Lovers’ Book of Verse. Collected by Christina 
Chapin. Foreword by Arthur Waugh. Witherby, 
1937. 

4. Post-Victorian Poetry. By Herbert Palmer. Dent, 
1938. 

5. The Book of Songs. Translated from the Chinese. 
By Arthur Waley. Allen and Unwin, 1937. 

6. The Wrath of Achilles. Translated from Iliad I, XI, 
XVI-XXIV. With a Note on the Metre by S. O. 
Andrew. Preface by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Dent, 
1938. 

7. The Herne’s Egg. A Stage Play. By W. B. Yeats. 
Macmillan, 1938. 

8. 1904-1936. Poems. By Lord Gorell. Murray, 1937. 

9. News Reel And Other Poems. By Margaret Stanley- 
Wrench. Macmillan, 1938. 

10. Memoir 1887-1937. And Other Poems. By G. Ros- 
trevor Hamilton. Heinemann, 1938. 

11. Pale Maidens. By Frederick Johnston. The Verona 
Press, 1937. 

12. A Latter Day Athenian. Poems. By C. H. O. Scaife. 
Cobden-Sanderson, 1937. 

13. Poems of James Graham, Marquis of Montrose (1612— 
50). With Introduction and Notes by J. L. Weir. And 
a Preface by the Lord Tweedsmuir, P.C. Murray, 
1938. 

14. The Poetry of the Invisible. An Interpretation of the 
Major English Poets. By Syed Mehdi Imam. Allen 
and Unwin, 1937. 

15. Studies in Humanism. By J. W. Mackail, O.M. 
Longmans, 1938. 


OF course, the World is out of joint and, of course, it is 
too much with us, in its angers and selfishness, endless 
suspicions, shrieks, jazz and other cruelties, wars, fears of 
wars, and panics— 
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*‘ Now are the days of darkness upon men, 
There is no certainty in things done, 
And the moon, a buckler of desolation, 
Is a seduction unto the sun. 
The stars fight in the lunar spaces ; 
The gnarled waves devour the sea. 
Come unto Me all ye that are heavy-laden, 
Come unto me.’ 


It is a voice calling above the clamour ; with all the evils 
rife and simple humanity, looking on at the stress, 
unnerved, shocked, and sensitively conscious of the truth 
that when the catastrophe, so elaborately invited, falls, 
they will be the victims ; while the prancing dictators and 
political opportunists who, positively and negatively, have 
helped along the cataclysm and caused that bloody mess 
will escape to adopt Cesarian attitudes before press- 
photographers (who appear to outlive everything) and 
know they have made history. 

What with international unsettlements, in which more 
than enough is made from less than sufficient causes, and 
the blatant materialism which follows in the wake of that 
new Colossus, the omnipresent Machine which is ironing- 
out Civilisation, the World, besides having the defects 
which Hamlet and Wordsworth discovered in their 
respective times, is lost; and Mr Herbert Palmer’s 
stanza of despair and consolation as quoted above is 
fitted to the mad occasion. He, a poet, looks therein to 
the Divine Voice, with its clarity, sweetness, and heavenly 
purposes, to save the world ; but Mankind also must save 
itself. That is a primal law of existence. However 
strange the ways of God may seem, that first and final 
truth has always been manifest ; and it is those leaders of 
humanity, the idealists, the interpreters through the arts 
of the generosities and loveliness of existence, the painters 
who catch the dreams of sunset and dawn, the makers of | 
music and the poets, through whom chiefly the saving 
must come. Where no vision is the people perish, as has 
been declared prophetically and so frequently that it is a 
truth too often through overhearing overlooked ; and it | 
is because—however feebly, blindly, and fadedly at times | 
—they are able to recognise the visions and proclaim | 
them that we look especially to the poets, with their music | 
of heart and song, to lead and strengthen the life that is | 
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best worth living—that common, decent, useful life which, 
while it serves everyday purposes as it goes along, makes 
also a response to beauty and is not merely satisfied to be 
prosperous. 


* But if thou wilt be constant then 

And faithful to thy Word, 

T’ll make thee glorious by my Pen 
And famous by my Sword. 

T’ll serve thee in such noble Ways 
Was never heard before : 

I'll crown and deck thee all with Bays, 
And love thee evermore.’ 


That glowing aspiration of the famous Marquess of 
Montrose, in its high faith and rapture nominally addressed 
to his Mistress, is a call for his country’s sake, a fragment 
of the pure song of patriotism uttered at a time of national 
anxiety ; and there is need for such a selfless vow as he 
professed to be renewed now when not only the spiritual 
securities of the people of these islands but the very 
principles of Democracy and Civilisation the world over 
are endangered. For ourselves, Milton, with his silver 
voice and exaltedness, should be living at this hour; and 
Wordsworth, with his confidence in the inward greatness 
of the soul of mankind; Burns, with his gospel of their 
equal brotherhood ; and Shelley, Byron, Keats, with their 
separate aspects of revolt against materialism and the 
tyrannies that, even though crushed for a time, persist and 
will persist ; while especially necessary to us is the 
influence of Keats, who, as Dr J. W. Mackail points out in 
his ‘ Studies in Humanism,’ a volume of quiet, far-reaching 
observation and of inspiration rich, that is characteristic 
of its author, 


‘ Beyond all those others, with a width and foresight of 
vision all his own, he pointed and urged poetry forward. The 
horizon to which he saw is still distant and unreached. That 
** joy in the widest commonalty spread ”’ of which Wordsworth 
had profound glimpses, and which Shelley saw, as it were, 
through an iridescent burning mist, lay before the eyes of 
Keats, clearly, definitely, attainably. The world to which he 
looked forward was one in which, as he says, “‘ every human 
being might become great, and humanity, instead of being a 
wide heath of furze and briars, with here and there a remote 
oak or pine, would become a grand democracy of forest trees.” 
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In that image he embodies for us the ideal of democracy in the 
highest and amplest form. And of this democratic ideal, 
poetry, because coextensive with human life, will be the 
informing spirit.’ 

That, we hope, is true. The fine indignation of the 
Poet, expressed in confident notes, is called for to help 
mankind to fight through the crises and humiliations 
which beset them, for no longer can that privilege be left 
only to the politicians, who with their crowded hours, 
habitual fears, and hesitations have so often muddled and 
misused. 

That the spirit of Poetry remains alive and is capable of 
doing infinitely more than at present it is called to do to 
maintain the ideals and illustrate them is suggested by the 
volumes listed at the head of this article. Three 
anthologies and some individual offerings that have 
earnestness make it clear that, at least, there is ample will 
to do well among the serious writers of verse ; for although 
the War and its reactions have left dark influences at work 
to find expression in pessimism, disillusionment, and some- 
times despair, as well as in such crankiness as have come 
from the literary cliques, freaks, and oddities that gabble 
such stuff as, 


‘ What to say when the spider 
Say when the spider what 
When the spider the spider what 
The spider does what 
Does does dies does it not,’ 


the poets still make eager search for the truths, the mean- 
ings and purposes, of this complicated existence that we 
have strangely come to. Also it is, or should be, their 
function to sing the wonders of Nature—the watchful 
silence of a wood of blue-bells, the exultations of a skylark 
pouring out his heart, the misted gleaming of a westering 
star—and to emphasise the realities of the whole human 
sisterhood and brotherhood, recognised as of a catholicity 
in which the poorest things of the gutters and the slums 
have a title to be as honoured as the fortunate, whose 
existence, if they had a mind to it, might be spent under 
conditions almost unpleasantly perfect. 

Modern poets, as these volumes remind us, show ample 
appreciation of the outward aspects of facts; and some- 
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times, it seems, may go so far as to pull a flower to pieces 
to proclaim the beauty of the destroyed petals; while 
more even than their Victorian forerunners—though 
following in this, of course, the footsteps of Wordsworth— 
many are seeking even passionately for that inward 
reality, the flame that shines invisibly in everything. But 
we must be careful in making these generalisations ; for 
in his earnest and ingenious but unconvincing volume on 
‘The Poetry of the Invisible’ Syed Mehdi Imam sees in 
the insight of the poet not a vision and sympathy brought 
to the beauty of words, but aspects of theosophy of 
peculiar significance. He takes a number of the leading 
English poets—among them Keats, Shelley, Browning, 
Swinburne, and Bridges—and whenever their thought 
reveals a spiritual content takes it as evidence of purposeful 
psychical revelation. That is very well—poetically con- 
sidered—when Tennyson’s knights are watching the Holy 
Grail steal down the slanting beam of light, or when Keats’ 
Isabella had the ghastly vision of her murdered man ; but 
it goes too far—still poetically considered—when we learn 
that, through his province of seer, ‘Swinburne bears us 
beyond the cycles into the plane of God ’—Swinburne of 
all poets !—and when in the ‘ Guinevere ’ section of Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Idylls,’ the sad Queen, taking her last look at 
Arthur from the convent-window, saw 


‘The moony vapour rolling round the King, 
Who seem’d the phantom of a ghost in it,’ 


which is psychically explained as, 


‘ Arthur is about to dematerialise. The phrase “‘ moony 
vapour”’ refers to the white etheric substance, known as 
ectoplasm, which usually rolls out of the medium’s mouth as 
thin glistening drapery and with which the materialising spirit 
moulds its physical form for appearance. In afew seconds the 
figure melts and disappears. In the present passage, the 
ectoplasm enfolds the King, who seems a phantom in it. 
Slowly the ectoplasm dissolves and Arthur moves “‘ ghostlike ”’ 
to his doom.’ 


Perhaps we should not have referred here to Syed 
Mehdi Imam’s book, the sincerity of which is its justifica- 
tion ; but it does show how curious and peculiar the appeal 
of Poetry may sometimes be. Yet this volume is no 
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farther away from the living spirit of Poetry than are the 
antics and conceits of Modernist versifiers, those self- 
assured masters of the Cult of Incompetence ; while there 
is occasional beauty as well as sincerity in the author’s 
prose ; as when he recalls his having written his concluding 
words ‘ in the “‘ Garden of Remembrance ”’ where lie the 
ashes of Annie Besant ; where the lotus-bud sleeps in the 
unruffled pool. . .. Air be still, and wave be still, and 
sound be still that the lips of the living may greet the eye 
of the soul who sought the glory of life.’ 


The very wealth and detail of their contents, as a rule, 
make anthologies unquotable, for in culling an example 
which flower or weed in the bountiful garden shall it be ? 
Mr Maurice Wollman’s compilation of the ‘ Poems of 
Twenty Years’ and the anthology, the third series of 
‘Poems of To-day,’ made by the English Association— 
who interpret their ‘To-day’ as spread over the last 
sixteen years—in covering almost the same ground are 
very similar in the character and appeal of their contents. 
Of the two collections, Mr Wollman’s is the more helpful 
as it makes some attempt to mark the progressive emotions 
and thought of a period ; for whereas the poets admitted 
to the English Association book are presented in alpha- 
betical order, those of his ‘ Poems of Twenty Years’ are 
generally arranged in a procession of moods, beginning in 
hopefulness and going on through adventurousness, con- 
flict, and doubts to the growing darkness, the uncertainties 
and exalted assurances of suffering and death. 

The general impression of the quality of the examples 
printed in these anthologies and chosen from more than a 
hundred poets is of excellence in aspirations and efficiency, 
though rarely does poem or passage in them bring the 
sudden thrill. Yet throughout we find care, aptness, and 
distinction of phrasing; a sense of music, not over- 
obtrusive because nearly always made subordinate to the 
thought ; clearness of utterance and sincerity. Whatever 
else there might be, those qualities are essential to Poetry 
and through them at any time the impulse of genius might 
become manifest. Whereby we may assume a confidence 
that, so long as verse of this competence and abundance is 
written and sung, there is hope for that supreme visiting. 
With outstanding tendencies and movements in current 
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and recent verse of the period represented, we shall deal 
in a page or two. 


‘ From the troubles of the world 
I turn to ducks—— ’” 


and many of their avian relatives in Christina Chapin’s 
winged anthology, ‘ The Bird-Lovers’ Book of Verse.’ She 
has chosen adroitly, going back, as was to be expected, to 
that earliest great lover of the English countryside and its 
life, Geoffrey Chaucer, and discovering on the way tributes 
to the birds from poets as wide asunder in time and 
conditions as Euripides, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Mrs Hemans. The artist who interrupts Miss Chapin’s 
selection with lino-cuts a little disturbs the charm of the 
book ; for however accurate in outline and broad sugges- 
tion his work may be, the medium he has chosen does not 
permit the softness and delicacy in glow and colour of the 
plumage and can put little more than black unimaginative 
dots for magic eyes. But the verses are the thing, and a 
pleasant, well-diversified choice they prove. The little 
book deserves a quotation to illustrate its quality, so what 
better than take its editor’s concluding sonnet, ‘ Birds’ : 


‘Some hear them not at all: for some they sing 
Passion or ecstasy or sharpest pain— 
The slow despair of summer on the wane— 
The swift delight of winter on the wing— 
The instant breathless joy of love in spring— 
The life-in-death that sings through autumn rain— 
To each the echo of his heart’s refrain 
Revealed, transmuted, made a lovely thing. 


‘ The song is theirs: their secret is their own. 
We know not whence it grows, nor can we tell 
What prompts, what guides their strange and certain flight, 
Some spring of love and trust, some sense of light, 
Some inner beauty that is theirs alone 
Flows still from Eden where their spirits dwell.’ 


A few moments ago we put off our comments on the 
tendencies and movements of recent verse as presented in 
the anthologies, for a reason that now appears. It takes 
the form of a book of incisive criticism of ‘ Post-Victorian 
Poetry,’ written by Mr Herbert Palmer, whom 
Mr Wollman has called ‘ the twentieth-century Isaiah.’ 

H 2 
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There is colourful truth in that epithet ; but Mr Palmer 
in reality is far different from the hoary, bearded, voci- 
ferous prophet of Israel who castigated Assyria and 
Babylon, as although he is alive to the ills and absurdities 
of our time, as reflected in the virtues, faults, shades, and 
undercurrents of its poetry, his methods are more sweetly 
and acidly reasonable than were those of the ancient. He 
does not denounce, yet with his smooth manner and voice 
he gets his truths pointedly home. He recognises sham 
and wisdom, folly and greatness when he meets them, and 
has no hesitation in calling them by their true names ; 
while, having suffered unfair treatment from the cliques 
that have drivelled since into forgetfulness, he has pre- 
served grievances, which not so much embittered him as 
stimulated in him small prejudices, that have, however, 
only prompted him to see the truth about some others 
perhaps a littly wryly. His main opinions are just— 
which may only mean that on the whole they accord with 
our own—and when he does depart from the absolute, we 
feel that it is rather in over-praising than in under-rating. 
He has a special gift for terse characterisation as is shown 
in these random instances. W. E. Henley would have been 
a greater poet if he had not been a giant among the 
journalists ; of Alice Meynell—with more than a little 
delicious naughtiness—he declares that ‘ though her verse 
escapes the anzmic it is full of boudoir whiteness; and 
perhaps the unsympathetic might be tempted to call her 
** a shepherdess of sheep’’’; Richard Middleton was ‘a 
charming silly fellow who had committed suicide for no 
- adequate reason ’; while Mr Humbert Wolfe ‘ is a skylark 
of the serene blue, but too often lost in the obscurity of 
night. He is a nightingale of the moon-drenched wood, 
but too often twittering his life away in the suburban 
girdle of a smoky or garish day’; and Mr T. S. Eliot, to 
whom it is possible that Mr Palmer pays more than a 
requisite attention, is ‘ a glorified Dadaist, a serious writer 
of nonsense verse, a satirist sharpshooter who aims at the 
target that he may miss it.’ 

His curtain rises on a different age from this which 
absorbs and frets us; the after-glow and slow ebb of the 
Victorian age continued, with the practices, purposes, 
principles, and ideals that had been an added gospel to its 
moralists maintained though applied with less conviction 
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and sincerity than formerly. Sir William Watson and 
Sir Henry Newbolt, with Mr Kipling intervening, were 
main voices of the new Edwardian poetry, and so far as the 
knights were concerned, they echoed the ways of earlier 
singers. Both Watson, who followed reverently the foot- 
steps of Wordsworth and Tennyson and at times gave 
expression to deeply eloquent organ-notes, and Newbolt, 
whose harp could repeat attractively the strains of all the 
narrative-singers, with occasional added throbbings of 
Drake’s drum that blurred the effects of his metallic 
strings, were skilful craftsmen ; but in their writings they 
lacked the essential heart. They appeared to feel rather 
than felt, and neither at times was utterly sincere. That, 
probably, is why their appeal has failed or is fading, though 
also it must be remembered that this is not a favourable 
hour for re-estimating Victorian views and virtues, 
whether in poetry or anything else. As Mr Palmer says 
in one of his picturesquely-extravagant passages, ‘ Nowa- 
days, it is a case of the Seven Deadly Virtues and the Seven 
Vital Sins, with a cannibal dance round the camp-fire ashes 
of Victorian and Edwardian virtues.’ 

Rudyard Kipling—who as the popularly accepted 
laureate of the Empire which ‘the Widow’ ruled had 
surely more right to a knighthood than Watson or Newbolt 
—had sheer sincerity and clearly enjoyed writing his verse, 
as also he did those varied, vivid, spirited stories that were 
his outstanding achievements. His Muse improved rapidly. 
In the beginning her voice was somewhat doggerel and 
‘ Departmental Ditties ’ are there to prove it ; but his art 
grew with practice and success, and although to the end 
his verse was not always poetry and often decidedly was 
‘ otherwise,’ he could sing with the true poetic voice when 
moved by his theme; as is shown in ‘ Danny Deever’ 
(especially referred to by Mr Palmer), ‘ The Seven Seas,’ 
‘The Ballad of East and West,’ ‘ Recessional,’ and that 
lovely tribute to English flowers the title of which at the 
moment eludes the point of this pen. Those poems live 
in the happy remembrance and are authentically lyrical, 
and for those reasons will live ; but it is a pity that when 
Kipling was collecting his great body of verse into its final 
volumes he did not discriminate more carefully and reject 
those examples wherein the banjo rather than the lute 
prevailed. 
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Those three were leaders among the last of the Victorian 
and the Edwardian poets and carried on the conventions 
that had marked the greater age; which also, however, 
had had its froth and pygmies as were represented by the 
self-styled Aisthetes and the Decadents, who having 
miserably enjoyed their brief, hectic night had ceased to 
be. They included the Yellow Book crowd, whose 
feverish cleverness often made their readers feel unclean ; 
and the ‘ souls ’ whose inspiration was absinthe in a world 
drenched with green moonlight and patchouli; the lovers 
who over-drank and the drinkers who over-loved and 
proved themselves altogether sombre poor things, futile 
and uncomfortable, and who lacked, almost laboriously, 
the self-respect which T. W. H. Crossland, who served as 
a sort of mortal bridge between them and the healthier 
world, managed with all his savagery, wants, and dis- 
contents to keep alive : 

‘If ever I should be in England’s thought 

After I die, 
Say, ‘‘ There were many things he might have bought 
And did not buy. 


*** Unhonoured by his fellows he grew old 


And trod the path to hell, 
But there were many things he might have sold 
And did not sell.”’ ’ 


The Georgians, following, did something to get the 
world healthier and cleaner again after the labours of the 
eccentrics, although they too had their frequent affecta- 
tions and sentimentalities ; but, at least, with other good 
things they rediscovered Nature—still shining after the 
nightmare nights with the stars drunken—and the best 
of them sang of her quiet glories in a cultivated simplicity. 
The world was no longer an abode of yellow-faced goddesses 
and sweaty dawns; for under the influence, amongst 
others, of Mr De la Mare the fairies re-appeared to sport 
among the refreshed blossoms ; and Mr W. H. Davies by 
looking with steady eyes and humble rejoicing at the living 
beauty of fields, woods, and streams was able to discern 
and sing of them without thinking of any merely fanciful 
accompaniments, Mr Palmer names others of the pre- 
War Georgians who broke the influence of the glittering or 
sleepy Absinthe School; but those with Mr Binyon, who 
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really found his rank as a poet during the War, and 
Mr Wilfred Gibson, with his untiring narrative verse, may 
be taken as typical of those who best marked the diver- 
gencies in the poetry of that period. 

Yet the richest flowering of those pre-War years sprang 
into life in Ireland, with Mr Yeats, George Russell (AE.), 
and Mr James Stephens the most prominent. There 
certainly were others and many, with Katherine Tynan, 
whose emotional outpourings were strangely good con- 
sidering her easy and rapid fluency; but those were 
the chief. And which of them was the best? General 
opinion and Mr Palmer—Mr Wollman, also, whose praise, 
however, is qualified—give the ascendancy to Mr Yeats, 
but we claim that to be still indecisive. In his beginnings, 
before he was spoilt by flattery and over-writing, while 
still there were glimpses of vision and touches of Nature’s 
music in his heart, Mr Yeats might worthily have stood 
not very far from the younger Shelley and Keats; but 
through writing too often when not inspired he lost place 
and his subsequent song was frequently forced and bald. 
In later days, with the experiences of middle-age, he 
recovered much of his form and found deeper ranges of 
thought, but the harm was done and, although the 
flatterers still adored him and he accepted their homage 
harmfully, he was a leader lost. 

And all the time George Russell had the purer vision 
and, while keeping in touch with the higher mysticism, 
had the greater clearness of song. ‘ Of all the poets who 
have written since the death of Tennyson,’ says Mr Palmer, 
‘he is the most spiritual, the most completely in touch 
with things eternal; he alone voices continually the 
omnipresence of God,’ and, as he might have added, had a 
warmer sympathy with his fellow-men, as was exampled 
not only in his verse but in his constructive efforts for 
agriculture in Ireland. Throughout the work of AE. there 
is nothing self-admiring, unenlightened, or slovenly. He 
may have penned his thoughts in the rush of their inspira- 
tion and wandered afield in his spiritual peregrinations ; 
but there is no sign of haste, or mental flabbiness, or 
unreadiness in his verse ; though possibly, here and there, 
we may feel rather than discern the evidence of after- 
polishing. As for his meanings and purposes, with all their 
frequent mystical burden and far soarings, they are clear, 
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a rare quality in poetry of the kind; and although he 
had little or none of the humour which Mr Yeats disclosed 
in such a farce as ‘ The Pot of Broth,’ he could never have 
fallen to the strained efforts of invention and depressing 
poverties of Mr Yeats’ recently published stage-play, 
‘The Herne’s Egg.’ Taken throughout, comparing each 
with the other, in vision, verse, music, quality of thought, 
and clearness of expression, we prefer Mr Russell as the 
supreme of Irish poets in recent times and, therefore, in 
all times; and Mr Palmer is perhaps not so far from 
sharing this opinion as we had deemed ; for in summing up 
AE,’s qualities of personality and genius—and genius is a 
word that may be fitly applied to him—he says : 


‘ Of recent years AE. has been neglected and set aside for 
W. B. Yeats ; but the future will probably revive him as it has 
recently revived John Donne. He was a really great man, a 
towering personality, an artist who was curiously independent 
of art and poetry, realising that there is something better and 
bigger than either—and that is Vision and Courage and Charity 
and Behaviour. He was entirely fearless, and the sort of man 
who would have cheerfully died for his loyalties and beliefs 
if he had been called upon to do so; for he was of the stuff 
of which saints are made.’ 


But in recognising the brilliance and strength of Irish 
poetry in this century it would be ungrateful to ignore 
Mr Yeats’ outstanding efforts in consolidating its national 
character, or—to return to the individual—Mr James 
Stephens’ leading part in it. He established himself as a 
poet with his first slender book, ‘ Insurrections,’ and 
completed his conquest with his witty and humorous, 
knockabout-fairy, prose-fantasy, ‘The Crock of Gold,’ 
wherein we met the leprechawn who surely endowed him 
with that gift for the grotesque which is like nobody else’s. 
Mr Palmer sees the influence of Blake in the content and 
technique of James Stephens’ verse ; but we feel there is 
more in it than that; as besides its simplicities and 
inward vision, that may be Blake-like, it has a richness 
and. boldness in themes and melody reminiscent of the 
Elizabethans. Beyond which, also, we have his solemn 
tumble-down fun, the comic grotesqueries which are a real 
part of the truest Irishry, though rarely encountered now 
in that present-day sombre people. 
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‘If I asked her master he’d give me a cask a day ; 
But she, with the beer at hand, not a gill would arrange ! 
May she marry a ghost and bear him a kitten, and may 
The High King of Glory permit her to get the mange.’ 


Then came the War to hurt all things with its bitter- 
ness, angers, and shattering realities, though also it 
aroused early exaltations which made English poetry for 
the time a moving and essential influence in the common 
life (as always should be) through expressing the pro- 
foundest hopes and fears of the soul, though soon it was 
seen to be futile before the long-drawn agonies of destruc- 
tion, hatred, and madness which outdistanced the worst 
expectations. Yet out of those realities, the destruction, 
hideousness, cruelties, and sufferings, ideals were reborn 
to rise again ; and in spite of depressions and a sustained 
atmosphere of cloudiest suspicions, that in many ways 
deadened the consciences of many in all the nations, the 
effects of the War actually made beauty in the world of 
Nature as well as in men’s aspirations seem more necessary 
than ever before. Now that we look back, amid endless 
dark reactions that often are meaner than warfare, on the 
ghastly festival of havoc and misery that blotted those 
four years, it is wonderful that any sweetness or fineness of 
soul was left on the Earth. Yet those virtues persisted 
and bore fruit, as is illustrated by William Noel Hodgson’s 
beautiful stanzas, written in 1916, which show how—not 
mistakenly—he saw that the cause he was fighting for was 
noble and spiritual and that a soldier who gives himself 
and endures in such a cause belongs to the chivalry that is 
inconquerable. 


‘ By all the glories of the day 
And the cool evening’s benison, 
By that last sunset touch that lay 
Upon the hills when day was done, 
By beauty lavishly outpoured 
And blessings carelessly received, 
By all the days that I have lived 
Make me a soldier, Lord. 


* By all of all man’s hopes and fears 
And all the wonders poets sing, 
The laughter of unclouded years, 
And every sad and lovely thing ; 
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By the romantic ages stored 

With high endeavour that was his, 
By all his mad catastrophes 

Make me a man, O Lord. 


‘I, that on my familiar hill 
Saw with uncomprehending eyes 
A hundred of Thy sunsets spill 
Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 
Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say good-bye to all of this— 
By all delights that I shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord.’ 


Hodgson was killed two days after that was written. 

But not all—by far—could be exalted amid the mud, 
blood, and beastliness of facts and intentions which 
poisoned those years; especially for the soldiers who 
chiefly suffered them and knew that, even while comrades 
of theirs were hanging limp on the barbed-wire that had 
trapped and caught them in no-man’s-land, some people 
at home were ‘ enjoying the War.’ Their indignation over 
that found its best and fiercest expression through Siegfried 
Sassoon, who had proved his valour in battle. 


‘The House is crammed: tier beyond tier they grin 
And cackle at the Show, while prancing ranks 
Of harlots shrill the chorus, drunk with din ; 
** We’re sure.the Kaiser loves the dear old Tanks!” 


‘ I'd like to see a Tank come down the stalls 
Lurching to rag-time tunes or ‘“‘ Home, sweet Home ”— 
And there’d be no more jokes in Music-halls 
To mock the riddled corpses round Bapaume.’ 


Meanwhile, despite the ragings of Armageddon, Poetry 
continued and the Laureateship went on, supposedly 
to voice the sorrows and joys of the nation. Mr Palmer 
naturally makes fun of Alfred Austin, the immediate 
successor as Poet Laureate of Tennyson—of Tennyson who 
with the stately dignity of his official odes was the best of 
all the Laureates and even in that out-ranged Wordsworth, 
whose scope and genius, of course, he could not share. 
The appointment of Alfred Austin in succession to Tenny- 
son was not, as Mr Palmer believes, due to ‘ the ridiculous 
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Victorian judgment,’ nor, as some have thought, was it 
a cheap cynicism on the part of the Marquess of Salisbury, 
the Prime Minister then; but was merely a piece of 
carelessness and indifference on his part. Immersed in 
the foreign politics of that easier day, with his spare time 
largely given to recreative experiments in chemistry, his 
lordship was possibly a little bothered at having to make 
the appointment, which Lord Rosebery, his predecessor in 
the Premiership, had prudently avoided doing. Austin 
was a journalist who wrote daily leading-articles for the 
‘Standard ’ newspaper, as well as incidentally a fluent 
verse-maker. The idea leapt. Why not fill the appoint- 
ment with him and thereby reward political services with 
the honour of the Laureateship, its salary and some measure 
of the sack which Sir John Falstaff had notoriously 
enjoyed ? So it was done. Alfred the Little succeeded 
the greater Alfred, whom, by the way, in an American 
magazine some years before he had elaborately belittled 
by questioning his standing as a poet. Tennyson’s work, 
he declared, was not even in the second rank of poetry ; 
nay, as a poet he was only fifth-rate. From which incident 
we see how in all things the ironical is endless. The cock- 
sparrow’s subsequent appointment to the Laureateship 
and his chirpings in that office, which included a glorifi- 
cation of the Jameson Raid, caused plenty of doubtful 
amusement. 

With the succession of Robert Bridges to the office, in 
1913, a worthy voice was once more available for the 
formal poetic expression of national sorrows and gladness ; 
but although (or because) the War soon after his appoint- 
ment raged and went on and on, darkly and anxiously, 
the Laureate was silent. There was no official appeal for 
fortitude in the stress or celebration of the belated victories. 
Indeed, the whole event of Armageddon was too colossal 
and soul-sweeping for any formal expression to do justice 
to its claims on hearts and consciences. Yet Tennyson 
would probably have enjoyed its opportunities and rolled 
out complacently his graceful, silken streams of verse in a 
manner as excellent as was his ‘ Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington.’ Although Bridges could not—or at 
least did not—sing to order, his appointment was of the 
greatest service to English poetry, for, being a scholar as 
well as a thinker lyrically inspired, he renewed the greater 
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traditions and, better still, had the simplicities and glad- 
ness which find their happiest expression in the kindness, 
peace, and loveliness of an English garden ; as this extract 
—with its pioneer freedom from the harness of punctuation 
—testifies : 
‘ There as I lay along 
idling with my thoughts 
Reading an old poet 
while the busy world 
Toil’d moil’d fuss’d and scurried 
worried bought and sold 
Plotted stole and quarrel’d 
fought and God knows what. 
I had forgotten Homer 
dallying with my thoughts 
Till I fell to making 
these little verses 
Communing with the flowers 
in my rock garden 
On a May morning.’ 


In his quiet and dignified, scholarly manner Bridges served 
Poetry well, and when he died the vacancy was well 
filled by Mr Masefield, though a singer far different from 


him in appeal and character. At the time there were 
trifling protests against his being chosen, but the new 
Laureate, partly through his modesty, ‘ played himself in ’ 
acceptably. It was certainly a bold appointment, for 
Mr Masefield’s chief claim to renown then rested on his racy 
and vigorous verse-narratives, all-compelling with their 
dashing, breathless passages of galloping or windy fury 
and the frequent shouting of such oaths as he may some- 
times have heard palely trembling on the lips of indignant 
seamen when he was a sailor working in the mercantile 
marine. He was dangerously frank too, and brought to 
the light of day glaringly—and doubtless to the polite 
surprise of the Muses nine—the sins, vices, and mean- 
nesses of many of those living in the bystreets who had 
received less than fair play from the gods. His work, with 
all its realism, was, however, softened by occasional 
delicate passages, wherein daffodils danced on green slopes 
and other dear truths of the English countryside and 
travelling skies were discovered. And with that we con- 
clude our somewhat free consideration of Mr Palmer’s 
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book, which is stimulating and enjoyable, as well as 
| imbued with shrewd judgment that often, however, is 
a little bitter. But he is entitled to speak pointedly and 
frankly, for besides being a thoughtful and honest critic 
he is a poet richly endowed. 


We are not yet done with the anthological, as of the 
two works of translation on our list the first is a collection 
by Mr Arthur Waley of Chinese lyrics sung and inscribed 
more than twenty-five hundred years ago. The second 
translation is one more attempt, and successful, to put 
into English verse the books of the ‘ Iliad ’ which treat of 
‘The Wrath of Achilles.” The legend is so famous that 
the only test now to apply is, Does this venture carry 
worthily its burden of clashing angers and primitive fight- 
ing? No mere extract from such a continuous body of 
verse can do justice to the whole of this half-poem ;_ but 
in Mr S. O. Andrews’ version it rushes along steadily, not 
tumultuously, like a river full to the banks and cheerfully 
singing. The metre used is his invention, and its rhythmic 
virtues are proved by its being readable at length. If 
badly told the narrative must be tedious ; yet so confident 
and vigorous are these verses and suited to the great old 
theme that a sustained reading—much of it aloud—has 
shown it passes the test. 

Mr Waley’s ‘ Book of Songs ’ transports us to a region 
far removed from that of the warriors battling before 
Troy or our own mechanical age to a China that three 
thousand years ago enjoyed the sociable virtues and 
simplicities of a culture that was stimulated with wine 
rather than the drugs that later cursed the Flowery 
Land. His three hundred poems cover pretty well all 
the aspects, public and domestic, of that distant life and 
show that in its chivalry and quiet geniality it was very 
like that which most of us would wish to live if only 
the brazen fetters we have put upon ourselves permitted. 
Here is a song of courtship from the heart of a Chinese 
girl of long ago: 

* Sun in the east ! 
This lovely man 
Is in my house, 
Is in my house, 
His foot is upon my doorstep. 
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* Moon in the east ! 
This lovely man 
Is in my bower, 
Is in my bower, 
His foot is upon my threshold.’ 


Not deeply sophisticated ; but the whole story of love 
achieved is there, with the repetition that, we are told, is 
characteristic of Chinese verse ; and although such lyrics 
have often, with some licence, been done by others into 
charming and melodious English stanzas, delicately rimed 
and fragrant, it is, of course, infinitely truer to the thought 
and spirit of the originals to have them in the plain forms 
that Mr Waley with his knowledge of the language has used. 

Five poets follow with their individual offerings, and 
of them Lord Gorell for the quality, variety, and range of 
his verse is the best. In the preface to his collection, 
which contains all but a handful of the fruits of more 
than thirty industrious years, he accepts Poetry as 
essential to human understanding and happiness, as all 
true poets should. His gathering is full, and with estimable 
courage he has made endless experiments in forms and the 
searchings of thought; and in those processes found 
strengths that in his earliest work were less assured, which 


shows how good it is for a poet willingly to undergo the 
disciplines. A glance through the volume reveals the 
daring diversity of his themes and moods, passing from 
simple love-poems to outbursts of irony, such as that which 
represents Mussolini as addressing his troops at Adowa. 


‘ Press stoutly forward through the swathes of dead ! 
Civilisation is our task to spread, 
The dogs withdraw: malevolent and vile, 
They threaten us by every ceded mile. 
Rain the bombs down, let gas-clouds sweep the ground, 
Unleash the whippets, let the big guns pound 
These savages till their aggressions cease ! 
Onward, my soldiers, in the name of Peace.’ 


Margaret Stanley-Wrench’s work is excellent. Gen- 
erally, and at its best, in blank verse, it has sonority, 
clearness of thought and strength, with touches of that 
ironic insight which marked more definitely the epitaphs 
of Edgar Lee Masters. Her gift for riming, rarely used, 
however, is doubtful. The necessities of rime have 
compelled her, for instance, to describe the cries of gulls as 
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‘lean’ and the eyes of a dead fish on a market slab, in 
order to balance with ‘ touch,’ as ‘ clean and clear and 
dutch.’ Is that last adjective legitimate or even sense ? 
Otherwise her work is finely distinctive, frank and 
genuine. She seems especially to enjoy the appear- 
ance of golden shadows and surfaces, and the vigour of 
untamed horses in their freedom. The following stanza 
may be taken as characteristic. Contrasting with it the 
old idolatry and the later idolatries. 


‘ Ours is the fresher sight 
that probes the vast infinity of light. 
We are not satisfied with stars, the bleached 
disc of the bleak moon, or the delicate leaf 
cracking the sheath, nor cold delight of flower 
bending upon spring winds. Our keener eye 
desires the infinite light that lies behind 
the detailed beauty patterning the earth, 
we reach to that first worship, when men bowed 
to that they could not name.’ 


But again one realises how poorly even good extracts 
represent the whole. 

Mr George Rostrevor Hamilton, the next on our list, 
has discernment and a nice wit; indeed, in his verse the 
music generally is subordinate to that ; but he has feeling 
too and brings it out in his chief poem, ‘ Memoir,’ which 
records the life of a woman who, even when she is not 
alone, was lonely. This effort might well have been 
longer and fuller, for Mr Hamilton’s ‘nun by nature’ 
surely had in her as deeply lived and extensive a bio- 
graphy as had Mr Masefield’s Widow ; though the way of 
his telling would be quieter and more silvern, less rousingly 
robust and compelling than that of the Poet Laureate. 
Mr Hamilton’s whole offering is slender; but so far as it 
goes it shows a sensitive touch and a gift for happy epithets. 
How true, for instance, is his glimpse ‘ of the potting-shed 
with its cool and church-like darkness ’—that ‘ church- 
like ’ is excellent—and his vision of the ship on ‘ the long, 
moon-molten, iron sea’? How unusual are those 
expressions and yet how true! 

Mr Frederick Johnston’s ‘ Pale Maidens ’ is more than 
a little eccentric; while now and then the language is 
reckless and rather suggests that, in his eagerness to set 
down flowing, smooth-sounding, musical lines he waits till 
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they are written and then hopes their meaning, whatever 
it may seem, will match. A hazardous method—but 
perhaps we are unjust. Here is a stanza taken at random 
and on re-examination found to be a very fair example of 
the rest—and it shows he must be modernist, which 
explains his jumping ways : 
‘ The ant on its little feet 

Goes muddling madly round, 

The brown cow presses her teat 

Dreaming of naught and nowt 

Into the emerald ground, 

From silver brook leaps a shivering trout 

And squirrels. bark and bound.’ 


At any rate, with all its extravagance it is more lucid than 
the ‘ Spider-does-what ’ nonsense we have quoted earlier. 
Mr Scaife, in writing his verse, it seems, has a mission 
and the earnestness that should go with all serious causes. 
He feels that the diction of Blake and Wordsworth has 
become stereotyped by a century of usage and that ‘ the 
accomplished poetry of the Georgians is as emasculate to 
the present generation as were the couplets of post- 
Johnsonian writers to their successors in the early nine- 
teenth century.’ He also wishes that his offerings in this 
book might be read aloud. It would not be fair to quote 
him, as his short poems are not so good as his long ones, 
which would be misrepresented by any brief extracts ; 
but we confess to wondering whether he might not do 
better by using the older diction, which is not as outworn 
as he thinks and is an infinitely better instrument for 
rendering the rhythmic melody which is essential to true 
verse, whether read aloud or enjoyed in the silence of the 
mind. It is right to make experiments, as Mr Scaife has 
done, but by his works he will be judged, and we feel that 
his verse would be more effective and enjoyable if it were 
rid of some of the roughnesses and aridities that mar it. 
We have completed our survey of this casual series of 
offerings in verse which, though various in their kinds and 
lyrical qualities, are justly representative of the poetry 
of to-day. As with mankind, whose thoughts, aspirations, 
determinations, and follies Poetry reflects—a mirror held 
to Nature—the verse in these books shows, with much of 
the fineness of humanity, their faults as well—and their 
wilful eccentricities. There is certainly a call, though at 
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present hardly audible, for Poetry to renew its influence as 
a guiding, quickening voice in our daily life, where, indeed, 
it is necessary, especially for those whose workaday 
existence requires its constant stimulations and sustaining. 
For, as Dr Mackail reminds us, in the volume from which 
we have quoted earlier, Shakespeare produced his plays 
not for a literary class or a court circle but for the populace 
who flocked to see and hear them; while Milton was read 
and appreciated ‘ not only by scholars or artists, but widely 
among a people whose study of the Bible has introduced 
them to literature and taught them in some measure to 
appreciate poetry.” A democracy which excludes Poetry 
from its thoughts and life cuts itself off from one of the 
main sources of vital strength and national greatness ; and 
Dr Mackail ends his meditations with the assertion that, 
‘The study of poetry is part of democratic education ; 
and the poetry of democracy, kindled by that study and 
appealing to a nation educated in it, will be the articulate 
music of national life.’ 

But is that assertion altogether true ? Is it really so, 
or merely the dreaming of a generous and imaginative 
good will? How far, in these days of all-round organisa- 
tion in practical and state affairs, can it be said that the 
study of Poetry is really a part of democratic education, 
whatever any of us individually may pick up? If it be 
so then its results are meagre indeed, and can hardly be 
worth such pains as may have been given to it in recognised 
institutions from the highest to the least ; for the frequent 
slovenliness of popular speech, the worthlessness of a great 
deal of the people’s recreations and enjoyments, the 
shallowness of the general thought on concerns and 
questions that to them are close and critical, are evidence 
not only that as a factor in our democratic life Poetry is 
negligible but, also, that it is not particularly wanted. 
If the poets are really to make their songs ‘articulate 
music ’ to all of us then the world that we have come to 
must be changed from the roots upward. 

Endless are the difficulties, and among the simplest 
and first of them is that of getting more poetry printed, 
published, bought and sold. ... But, that is another 
and a vexed story—which cannot be entered upon in this 
belated and ultimate page. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 
Vol. 271.—WNo. 587. 
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Dr WALTER STARKIE is an admirable _liaison-officer 
between Great Britain and Italy, as he has loyalties here 
and, through family associations, loyalties there ; while, 


as thousands of readers know, his vigorous, joyous style 


of writing helps to make his purposes effective. In ‘ The 
Waveless Plain’ (Murray) he covers a wide field of 
territory and time, going back to the anxious days of the 
War, when, as one of a concert party, he helped to cheer 
the spirits of British and Italian comrades with his fiddle, 
and continuing until, in his last pages, with the moon 
shining ‘ upon the Via Appia, touching the cypresses and 
the ruined walls with silver,’ he contemplates the future 
when the Romans of to-day will possibly weave together 
the strands of an ideal partnership with France, the 
natural ally of Italy in the Mediterranean, and Germany ; 
but beyond all others with the British, and gather strength 
from the instinctive spiritual quality of happiness and 
sense of unity that binds our Commonwealth together. 
In the meanwhile, he takes us to pretty well all parts 
of Italy from north to south, and in his cheery, happy- 
go-lucky, stimulating fashion introduces us to many 
kinds of persons, but especially to the fascinating poor 
whom he likes the best. This is a full book, that will be 
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valuable to those who, willing to overleap the dividing 
boundaries of insularity and other aspects of prejudice, 
wish to know Italy and the varied Italian peoples as they 
are. As well becomes a liaison-officer, Dr Starkie sees 
the best in them, which is all the better for the reason that 
during the last years through the reports of the news- 
papers and other witnesses we have not heard much that 
was in their favour. In his vivid narrative and swift 
judgments, with anecdotes and incidents bristling, even 
if now and then he may be too sympathetic, he helps to 
restore a fair balance. 

Now to another aspect of the Italians, and not so 
favourable. Although the purposes of Signor Gaudens 
Megaro’s ‘Mussolini in the Making’ (Allen and 
Unwin) are unquestionably destructive, one rises from 
reading it with an enormous and amazed admiration for 
its subject, who within a really short period somersaulted 
out of the violent agitations of revolutionary socialism to 
be the Duce, the re-creator of the Italian state and people, 
explicitly and implicitly condemning all his old doctrines 
and practices. A great deal of the evidence of Benito 
Mussolini’s early career is suppressed and lost, as Signor 
Megaro honestly declares; but enough remains to illus- 
trate the extraordinary volte-face he made during and 
soon after the Great War, whereby his career in many ways 
has out-Napoleoned Buonaparte. Born the son of a poor 
blacksmith, afterwards an inn-keeper, who happened also 
to be a convinced and expressive socialist, Mussolini, 
using well his opportunities, became a school-teacher, and 
through brilliant gifts, especially for languages, absorbed 
much learning and incidentally, it is said, a good deal of 
the spirit of the gospel of Karl Marx. From teaching he 
went to journalism, political and socialistic, and displayed 
a wonderful gift for invective against Kings and Churches, 
the bourgeoisie, priestcraft, and the Pope, and showed so 
little patriotism—showed, indeed, so much of the reverse— 
that he could describe his own national flag as a rag to be 
planted on a dunghill. According to Signor Megaro, he 
approved the murder of the Tsar ; he idealised the Sidney 
Street anarchists as Russian martyrs—and so it went on 
until, presto !—and there is the Duce, the triumphant 
leader of a restored Italy and the opponent and vigorous 
persecutor of all those who hold the principles which he 

M 2 
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held less than a quarter of a century ago. But what is to 
be the end of it ? 

Of all the ill-treated darlings of cruel, ironic fate 
none was more scurvily treated than ‘James, Duke of 
Monmouth’ (Bles), whose brilliant, tragic life-story 
Elizabeth D’Oyley has told with sympathy and much 
charm. That she loves the thought of King Monmouth 
and sees him as a rare figure, graceful, witty, kindly, and 
generous, as he was, is evident; and the circumstance 
adds humanity and colour to her book. This does not 
mean that she has sentimentalised Monmouth, or made 
him a mere pretty fellow with a pathetic ending. She 
has seen his faults clearly; and although those faults 
were of the kind that may be readily excused, for he 
was not very selfish and he always had been spoiled by his 
father, the King, and not too surely led to believe that for 
him the throne would be a hopeless aspiration, she shows 
how clearly his fall and ruin were the consequence of 
his own weaknesses. Among the sidelights of new 
suggestion she reveals is one that makes Monmouth and 
not Nell Gwynne the actual originator of Chelsea Hospital, 
as a result of his seeing how some old retired soldiers were 
treated in France. That was likely as he was just the 
sort of man, princely in his generosities and powers of 
friendship for high and low alike, to do such a thing. 
We follow his brilliant youth at Court, the favourite 
of Charles the Second, with his uncle James of York 
slowly doubting him, his suspicions growing gradually 
more dangerous, until, with Charles dead, Monmouth, led 
by false friends and his own foolish wishes, made his 
mistake when the new King struck, and so ended the 
meteoric career of one who really had not a chance from 
the moment he was misborn. 

Until we came to Dr Winifred Taffs’ last chapter we 
felt that her volume on ‘Lord Odo Russell’ (Muller) 
was not the biographical study of that ambassador, the 
first Lord Ampthill, that we had expected, but a close 
and detailed study, with Lord Odo as the peg, of Bismarck 
as the anxious architect of the new Prussian Empire ; 
concerned in strengthening it, making it stable, between 
the numerically stronger states of France and Russia that 
threatened its borders. It is, however, both a personal 
study and an account of German history ; and we con- 
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gratulate Dr Taffs on the enormous industry and clarity 
of statement that she has given to the contradictory and, 
therefore, sometimes enigmatic figure of Bismarck, and on 
the charm of her concluding sketch of Ampthill. Especially 
attractive is her account of the Ambassador’s relations with 
the pathetic Empress Frederic, as afterwards she became, 
who found in our embassy and Lord Ampthill’s hospitality 
an essential solace discoverable by her nowhere else in 
Berlin. With the assistance of valuable documents, 
formerly secret, that now are available, Dr Taffs tells the 
whole complicated story of those twelve diplomatic years 
with the Berlin Congress for their high light, and in which 
Bismarck, while suffering continuously from ill-health and 
nerves—at the time of his most exacting duties he was 
afflicted at once with rheumatism, erysipelas, and shingles 
—strove earnestly for peace. Incidentally, he repudiated 
the idea of colonies for Germany because they would take 
away men needed for her army and defence, although at 
the same time they were emigrating to the United States. 
This volume gives an object lesson in the ways of the Old 
Diplomacy, which sometimes were very like the methods 
that went with the three-card trick. It is an authoritative 
work with some interesting sidelights on persons. The 
author is not too favourable to the efforts in political 
strategy of Queen Victoria or Beaconsfield, and surprises 
us by calling the Kaiser on one occasion the ‘ Emperor 
of Germany ’ instead of ‘ German Emperor.’ 

A reviewer of the recently published ‘ Private Letters 
of Princess Lieven’ wrote that she ‘was unmitigated cat, 
but we cannot help loving pussy.’ ‘ The Times,’ in 1834, 
in the downright style of the period, wrote of her that there 
had ‘never appeared a female intriguer more restless, 
more arrogant, more mischievous, more (politically) odious 
than this supercilious Ambassadress. She fancied herself 
a@ power ; she was more often a dupe.’ At the same time 
the leading ladies of Society, no mean critics of their own 
sex, joined together to give a present to the departing 
Princess as a token of their esteem and affection. Such is 
the subject of Dr Montgomery Hyde’s ‘ Princess Lieven ’ 
(Harrap). It is an interesting and well written study, 
based on excellent material judiciously used, except for 
the provoking absence of references to the sources of the 
extracts quoted. Of the Princess Dr Hyde writes 
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‘Probably no foreigner living in this country ever 
exercised such remarkable influence in Society and affairs.’ 
She was witty and amusing, good company, and she had 
shrewd judgment of human character and personality. 
She had many friends—and deserved them. She also had 
many enemies—and perhaps equally deserved them. 

Mr G. D. H. Cole gives us varied and interesting fare 
in his ‘Persons and Periods’ (Macmillan) ranging from 
Defoe to Henry Ford and from Cobbett to the Sidney 
Webbs; from the pleasant but backward English country- 
life of the eighteenth century to the specialised motor- 
city of Detroit; from the lethargy and inefficiency of 
eighteenth-century municipalities to the statistics and 
elaborate machinery of modern local government. Fancy 
naturally likes to play on what would have happened if 
the person and periods had been transposed. Could even 
Henry Ford have made his mark as an eighteenth-century 
labourer, or could Mr and Mrs Sidney Webb have run an 
eighteenth-century municipality, or how would Rousseau 
fit in as head of modern motor works or Cobbett tied to a 
typewriter and office files? The chapters on town and 
country in the eighteenth century and on transport are 
particularly interesting and certainly should go far to 
destroy any illusion there still may be as to the ‘ good 
old days.’ 

Dr Charles Singer pays a tribute to the gifts and 
achievements of the late J. W. N. Sullivan in his pre- 
fatory memoir to the dead writer’s biographical study of 
‘Isaac Newton’ (Macmillan), which is at once a monu- 
ment to its subject and to its author. Born amid humble 
circumstances, Sullivan, through his natural gifts mainly 
devoted to scientific ends, secured a position of authority ; 
so that his death at a little over fifty can only be regarded 
as sadly premature. He had an unusual gift for expressing 
obscure cases clearly, as this life of Newton illustrates. 
It is addressed rather to the scientifically-minded than to 
others and in parts will not be easy reading to those who 
know little or nothing of the principles of light, motion, 
and gravitation, amongst other questions, over which 
Newton made his momentous pioneer discoveries at a 
time when alchemy was still a generally accepted depart- 
ment of science. All those intricate subjects, with the 
quarrels and difficulties in which the ‘ Legislator of the 
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Universe’ was involved, are explained and shown in 
relation to such modern developments as the Relativity 
and the Quantum theories, which seem rather to have 
disestablished Sir Isaac. While Newton’s scientific aspects 
predominate in this book, we yet see something of the 
man himself in his extraordinary diversities. A genius in 
some respects, he had also the faults that proved him clay 
—his frequent insensitiveness, as well as his generosities 
of spirit and deeds; his indolence and indifference that 
almost through accident at times could be transformed 
into industry and an energy intense; argumentative, 
brilliant, and tiresome. But he was a very great 
Englishman. 

The two-hundredth anniversary, celebrated last May, 
of the conversion of John Wesley, that resulted in a 
renewal of the spirit of religion in an England which had 
fallen to depths of moral sluggishness, misery, and 
degradation, has given Dr J. H. Whiteley the opportunity 
to survey the social and cultural conditions of the 
eighteenth century and with apt and numerous verbal 
illustrations to describe them in ‘Wesley’s England’ 
(Epworth Press). Generally the truths that he discloses 
are well known; but no historian has more brilliantly 
detailed them. He calls that period ‘this artificial 
century,’ and indeed it was so, as well as extraordinary in 
its frequent baseness and strange contradictions. Ideals 
were extinct then, and immorality was flagrant among 
high and low; while the clergy, whether over-rich pluralists 
or starved curates treated with contumely, were as ill- 
living asany. The wits and writers of the time often were 
brilliant, Goldsmith, Fielding, and Swift being among 
them; while many with great hearts stood against the 
general rottenness and for the nobler principles. It was 
an age that gave exceptional chances to rakes, charlatans, 
and bullies. Vice was rampart then, and productive of 
inconceivable misery. In the midst of that slough of 
despond and moral hopelessness, Wesley, as he rode on 
his mission, appears as a new crusader and passionate 
evangelist ; and through his example and fervour in 
preaching awoke or renewed a spirit in England that was 
to spread the world over and never die. In painting with 
elaborate detail, surely and interestingly, the conditions 
of that dark and ugly age, Dr Whiteley has brought out 
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more clearly the greatness of Wesley and of those who 
worked with him. So excellent and full a book deserves, 
however, a better index. 

Although Arthur Golding, whose biography has been 
issued under the title of ‘An Elizabethan Puritan’ 
(New York: Richard R. Smith), has not remained in the 
popular memory owing to the super-brilliance of his 
contemporaries in our greatest literary period, he has 
nevertheless been gratefully remembered by students of 
that age for his scholarship, his verse, and especially for his 
translations. His was a record worth reviving; and it 
has fallen to a descendant, Mr Louis Thorn Golding, a 
citizen of the United States of America, to remind us of 
his life, works, and personality, so far as the meagre 
evidence available permits. He has done so through this 
careful book and the window he has presented to Belchamp 
St Paul’s Church in the village in Essex where Arthur 
Golding had his last home and is buried. This work 
reminds us of much of how the literature which abides 
is due to the less prominent workers who made it 
possible for publication. Golding’s chief translations were 
of the ‘Metamorphoses’ of Ovid, to which Shakespeare 
certainly owed a great deal in theme and inspiration, and 
the English version of Calvin’s Sermons. Besides those 
books he also, at the instance of Sir Philip Sidney, finished 
the translation of Calvin’s ‘ Deuteronomy,’ which the poet- 
soldier, whose name is accepted as that of the first example 
of Elizabethan chivalry, had begun. In brief, this bio- 
graphy brings out admirably the services of Arthur Golding 
to the literature of his times, when the inspiration of 
English poetry especially was most exalted. That fact 
alone is justification enough for this attractive tribute. 

‘God made the country ; man made the towns’ is a 
well-known saying and quite incorrect. Man had a great 
deal to do with making our garden-country of England, 
and we shall be no further from the truth if we say that 
Man made the country and the Devil made the towns! 
These thoughts are prompted by Sir William Beach- 
Thomas’s ‘The English Landscape’ (Country Life). It 
is most interesting, valuable, and thought-provoking. Its 
keynote may perhaps be summarised in a few extracts: 
(1) Landscape is history in a picture as well as geology in 
a picture; (2) geology in England remains more or less 
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constant. The scenery has altered profoundly within 
years too few to be reckoned in terms of geological time ; 
(3) the glory of England is not telescopic: it is close, 
intimate, belonging more to the naturalist than the 
geologist ; (4) in many parts of England the scenery has 
‘been manufactured, if that ugly word is allowable, within 
the last 200 years ; (5) we must plan the English scene or 
lose it. These may be taken as Sir William’s texts, and 
with them he takes us to hill and valley, moor and marsh, 
woodland and wold, stream and lake—an excellent work, 
and when it is said that the illustrations are of the Country 
Life standard no higher praise can be given. 

To tell the uncertain story of the foundations and 
progress of ‘The Medieval Universities’ (Allen and 
Unwin) was a task as difficult as it was ambitious; yet 
Mr Nathan Schachner, having boldly ventured, has 
succeeded admirably. It began with chaos, following the 
havoc wrought by the Goths and other barbarians in 
Europe. Then out of that darkness, under the influence 
of the Church and through its more human offices, a 
demand for learning—for light—arose, that strengthened 
as students came to settle in the shadows of the cathedrals, 
whereby true scholarship began. Write the history of the 
great Universities, says the author, and you have an almost 
complete history of medieval thought and culture, of 
theology and philosophy, of legal and medical achieve- 
ments. That is so; but such history had also to tell of 
vileness, meannesses, and perversities among the School- 
men; until it was necessary for Rabelais to protest 
against the ‘lowsie Colledge’ of Montaigu; while else- 
where there were endless offences to show that the 
administration, teachings, and practices of those young 
institutions, that now are old and famous, were often 
far removed from the ideals of sweetness and light it was 
hoped they would represent—Paris, Bologna, Oxford, 
Cambridge—it is needless to detail the names. Mr 
Schachner has a bright pen and gifts that make the dead 
ages, persons, and movements live again. His studies 
of Roger Bacon and Abélard and his account of the 
troubles that raged about the name and influence of 
Wyclif are especially good; and if his phrases are some- 
times a little free, as when he calls King John ‘ that bad 
egg of English history,’ it may be taken not as a fault but 
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as a sign of the imaginativeness which tends to colour 
helpfully a narrative that so easily might have been stodgy. 
It is well to have the direct and indirect testimony 
of such a book as ‘The Miltonic Setting, Past and 
Present ’ (Cambridge University Press) to the continued 
general acceptance of the greatness of him whose genius 
and works it treats; as inevitably in these days there 
must be some fallings-away in fealty from a poet whose 
heart and mind were so steeped in and expressive of 
classical learning and literature as well as of ancient lore 
as Milton’s. For modern progress, seemingly, has small 
concern for the classics or the ancients. Dr E. M. W. 
Tillyard, who has already done good service to the poet, 
in this volume makes a survey of his intellectual workings, 
and of his spiritual reactions, so far as they concern 
‘ Paradise Lost ’ and such of his earlier writings as led to 
the conception and completion of that epic. Incidentally, 
he refers to the passing opinions of some major critics, 
and minor ones too, whose offerings, however, are 
generally conjectural rather than helpful. His most 
valuable and lengthy chapter is the last, which details the 
probable causes of Milton’s abandoning his long-considered 
project of an epic on King Arthur and substituting for it 
that on the Fall of Man. The identification of the British 
King, whom the poet accepted as historically true and 
not a mere figure of legend, with the return of the Tudors 
is suggestive though in many respects beyond demon- 
strative truth ; while the other departments of this book— 
on Milton’s influence over Keats, on his primitive feeling, 
prophetic poetry, the character of his Protestantism, his 
visual imagination, and his style—are worked out with 
laborious care and a not over-sparkling earnestness. 
Could there be a greater indirect tribute to the enduring 
value and interest of a work than that ninety years after 
its first volumes were published it should be discussed 
at length in so serious a study as this, the late Sir 
Charles Firth’s ‘Commentary on Macaulay’s History of 
England’ (Macmillan)? Yet here is that tribute to 
the work which led many who before could only read 
history as a task to take up and absorb it as eagerly as if 
it were a romance, and in spite of those who, not without 
reason, had doubts of its authority. Sir Charles Firth, 
with the recent helpful revision of Mr Godfrey Davies, 
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put these chapters together twenty years ago and examined 
in a critical and not destructive manner Macaulay’s 
conception of history and methods of writing it ; his uses 
of authority and literature; his errors and prejudices ; 
his treatment of Scottish and Irish history, and especially 
of the characters of James the Second and William and 
Mary. From the historian’s own words he is able to note 
his peculiar bent of a persuasive Whiggism, that partly 
was an unconscious protest against the excessive Toryism 
of earlier historians, coloured with a romanticism that 
came in a large measure from his habit of carrying on 
imaginary conversations between outstanding personages 
of the past and when he visited a town of filling it in his 
mental eyes with buildings and people of the old times. 
This book about a book will not appeal to all; but those 
who do read it will find it rich in engaging suggestions and 
criticisms, which besides recalling earlier enjoyable readings 
in Macaulay, will surely send back many to those volumes, 
with their energy and brilliant epigrams, which deserve 
the centenary they will come to in ten years’ time. 

The name of Haldane stands for illuminating common 
sense over serious things, and Professor J. B. 8. Haldane 
justifies the family quality in ‘Heredity and Politics’ 
(Allen and Unwin), which, from a biologist’s standpoint, 
examines and discusses certain human and racial problems 
which have entered the regions of political thought and 
on the whole been not too intelligently treated. Amongst 
these problems, and most prominent in his book, is that 
of the sterilisation of the unfit, in which he gives reasoned 
arguments against the more absolute claims, anticipations, 
and sentimentalities of the Eugenists. This is a subject 
in which it is easy with the very small amount of reliable 
evidence available to go deeply wrong. It is almost 
amusing too in so serious a discussion to realise how 
adroitly Professor Haldane can take up and disprove the 
assertions of the adversaries. So far as the statistics go, 
there seems to be little cause for the extreme measures 
advocated. He recognises the reality of mental 
defectives in the community that are often the results of 
inbreeding; but claims that to sterilise compulsorily 
would be an unjustified interference with human liberty, 
and to sterilise with the victims’ consent would often 
result in the loss of decent and useful citizens, for, as the 
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records show, not all the offspring of defectives are 
defective. Indeed, he speaks up for the feeble-minded as | 
almost invariably cheerful and willing to do monotonous 
work which more intelligent workers would not wish to 
do; and as for inbreeding, the result of segregation in 
villages, it is likely that the introduction of motor 
omnibuses into our rural areas will be an eugenic measure 
as valuable as sterilisation. 

In the old silly days before the War, a book like 
Viscount Lymington’s ‘Famine in England’ (Witherby) 
would have been put aside by many as the shriek of a 
crank ; but such complacency and blindness are impos- 
sible now that the world in effect is smaller and conditions 
more dangerous than hitherto. There are too many 
disgruntled nations and we have come to see how unsound 
are some of the bases of our civilisation for any but the 
idiotically careless or indifferent to neglect or deride the 
shrewd truths brought out in this volume. There is 
nothing of panic in Lord Lymington’s appeal, but a | 
reasoned statement of facts which deeply concern the 
welfare and safety not only of the United Kingdom but 
of Europe and the rest of civilisation also. If war came, 
and with the world in the present mess war is not 
impossible, where should we be for food-supplies, with a 
diminished mercantile marine; no reserves of grain for 
human consumption and the subsistence of live-stock ; 
with our Navy depending mainly on oil supplies that must 
be brought from far overseas ; and agriculture neglected, | 
the rural population diminishing, and less of the land 
available for bountiful production and that land of poorer 
quality than formerly ? The position, to put it mildly, 
is not without seriousness. Much the same causes are 
working overseas in the Dominions and in the United 
States, through the soil there being left to waste or ruined 
through unwise exploitation. But that is only a small 
part of the purpose of this book. We cannot touch here 
on a tithe of the vital questions raised and discussed in it, 
but commend it as worthy of thoughtful consideration | 
and hope that it may lead to practical applications. 

It was obvious that Dr W. H. D. Rouse would follow 
his translation of Homer’s ‘ Odyssey ’ into his own racy 
English with ‘The Story of Achilles’ (Nelson) similarly 
done—and here it is, and, we are inclined to believe, more 
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successful even than its forerunner; for the ‘ Iliad,’ with 
its rough-and-tumble fighting, and the blunt, fierce, hearty 
characters of the Trojans and Greeks, with their passionate 
wrath and insults, are exactly suited to his rugged style. 
His narrative reads much as it must have sounded when 
by the ruddy light of fires in camps or halls the earliest 
minstrels told these tales that are deathless. To him, 
Homer is ‘ full of merriment, full of open fun and delicate 
comedy, even farce’; and so treating it, in broad humour, 
he makes every incident go, and good going it proves. 
As to the gods, ‘ What a delightful natural party !—human 
beings raised a degree or two, but all the funnier for that.’ 
But is that so? The Olympians were queer fish and 
rarely gentlemen according to the code. Athene—of all 
the deities !—certainly had no sense of cricket or she could 
never have tricked and betrayed Hector to his death, as 
she did, in that amazing chase and duel with Achilles 
under the walls of Troy. No, the ancients and their gods 
were not gentlemen! Yet what rattling good stuff all of 
it is when rightly told! 

In these days, when Imperial Japan is showing herself 
ruthlessly modern, it is encouraging and surprising to 
discover a work on ‘The Buddhist Sects of Japan’ 
(Allen and Unwin), which describes with a helpful 
sympathy their history, philosophical doctrines, and 
sanctuaries, by a Frenchman, M. E. Steinler-Oberlin, and 
shows how real the influence in Japan of Buddha or 
that of his followers who absorbed his impersonal 
philosophy still is. The author, however, ends with the 
question which springs inevitably to the mind of everyone 
who does not wish Eastern civilisation to grow utterly 
material: Will the modernism that is represented by 
elaborate mechanical production and heavily organised 
political power destroy the spirituality that formerly 
existed there ? M. Steinler-Oberlin can only answer the 
question with an expression of hope which we can do no 
more than share. His study of the Buddhist sects, which 
after their birth in India and the developments that came 
to them in China began to settle in Japan in the seventh 
and eighth centuries of the western era, is even lovably 
thorough. He visited the monasteries and talked with 
the bonzes, who charmed him with the beauty of their 
thoughts and associations, and not only saw how each 
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particular sect still flourished, or having faded out was 
remembered, but himself drew nearer to the heart of 
truth in Buddha that essentially is inexpressible and an 
abandonment ‘to the contemplation of that which 
surpasses the intelligence.’ The effect of this work is 
uplifting and is explanatory of a spiritual outlook and 
satisfaction that not all Westerns can easily apprehend. | 
Yet with all the sectarian involutions the conclusion of 
the philosophy of Buddha is as simple as breathing : 


‘ Do all that is good, 
Eschew all that is evil, 
And preserve a pure heart. 
Such is the teaching of all the Buddhas.’ 


And what of its influence on Japan in these days ? 

Mr Lancelot Cranmer-Byng’s essay on the shattering 
and remoulding of a world, as he calls it, entitled ‘ To- 
morrow’s Star’ (Golden Cockerel Press) is a frank and 
studied autobiography of his own soul and, therefore, of | 
particular interest to many, for his reactions to the life 
we have lived in the last thirty or so serious and over- 
turning years represent the viewpoint of an earnest | 
observer; as indeed any such deliverance would be, so | 
long as it was wide-minded, searching, and sincere. For 
Mr Cranmer-Byng has made the best of many worlds, as 
is shown by the opposite circumstances that he was, and 
is, a foremost student and translator into lovely verse of 
the philosophy of the East, while for the last years he has | 
been an active member of the Essex County Council, | 
administering, advising, and deciding on manifold practical | 
considerations, with some special interest in the spiritual | 
and literary aspects of that work. The analysis he gives 
of himself towards the end of his suggestive little book is 
more detailed than ours ; yet ours will do because between 
Asiatic philosophy and educational hopes and methods in 
Essex are—all things. As to the solution of the innumer- | 
able vexed questions quickened in these days, if any 
solution of any of them can assuredly be found, | 
Mr Cranner-Byng looks to the artist with his inspirations 
and creativeness, as well as to the influence of religion, | 
but not to any institutional forms of it, which at the 
outbreak of the War and afterwards were found wanting. 
This volume will be found helpful to those who thought- 
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fully read ; but in many ways its writer is like a tuneful 
voice in the wilderness. 

Dr L. Lockhart has written a critical study of the 
extraordinary career of ‘Nadir Shah’ (Luzac), which is 
exceptional for the wealth of authoritative detail on which 
it is based. Amongst the documents that have served his 
purpose are some from the guarded archives of Soviet 
Russia only recently made available. Nadir Shah belongs 
to the series of great world-conquerors, and has been 
compared with Napoleon, Alexander, and Tamburlaine, 
but is most like the third of those supermen in his personal 
character and in his military achievements. In his grief 
at the punitive blinding of his son, whom he had made 
Viceroy of Persia, he showed, however, a sorrow not to 
be recognised in Tamburlaine, at least as Marlowe con- 
ceived him. Born in the humblest conditions, a Turanian 
shepherd-boy, he rose to be Shah of Persia, after breaking 
the power of the Afghans over the Persians and seizing 
Kabul and Kandahar. As Shah he followed the example 
of Alexander by invading India, and penetrated to Delhi ; 
while later in his fierce career he led campaigns against 
Turkey, with whom he was glad to come to a treaty, and 
Turkestan. He was ruthless, of course, in his methods, 
according to the standards of his time and in his blood- 
shedding following Oriental traditions to the absolute. 
But there was more than mere tyranny in his composition. 
He achieved power through his own great abilities and 
boldness of aims, until in a conspiracy he was murdered. 
‘The Scourge of the Sword ’ is worthy of the place that 
he reached, even in legendary history. 

Dr Charles Ffoulkes and Captain E.'‘C. Hopkinson, in 
their detailed and illustrated record of the arms used over 
the centuries by the British Army and Navy, entitled 
‘Sword, Lance and Bayonet’ (Cambridge University 
Press), have brought out something of the romance of 
those weapons as well as of their practical history. While 
their study covers pretty well all the steel weapons worn 
at some time by sailors and soldiers, including the cutlass, 
the halberd and pike, and the tomahawk, with that 
supreme absurdity the ornamental sabretache thrown in, 
their concern is chiefly given to the sword, that most 
sacred of weapons, which, however, is relegated now to 
little more than ceremonial occasions, though in com- 
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memoration of military tradition, that matters so much 
to the Army, the officers of the Worcester Regiment 
alone, for an historical reason, may still wear swords at 
mess. The decay of the cult of the sword is pathetically | 
and amusingly illustrated. At the beginning of the Great 
War a Japanese officer was inspecting a superb sword- 
blade, made in 1390 and deposited in the Tower Armouries 
by the late Lord Kitchener’s Trustees. ‘ On being asked 
if he would like to handle the blade, the officer covered his 
hands with a handkerchief and as he received it he sprang 
to attention and raised the sword to eye-level. That same 
day a number of British Service swords were noticed 
reposing in the umbrella rack at one of our Service Clubs.’ 
The details of this book make it of fascinating iaterest, as 
is shown in such a reminder as that the cord and tassel 
on the modern umbrella are derived from the sword knot. 
The human side of music is interestingly brought out 
in Mr Bernard Shore’s ‘The Orchestra Speaks’ (Long- 
mans). Personality, its magical reactions to the spiritual | 
significance of the music and the instrument—in this case 
the instrument being a famous London orchestra—is the 
secret of the success or failure of a conductor; and from 
his place as the principal of the violas Mr Shore, having | 
observed well, comments wisely and wittily on the leading 
conductors whose ‘stick’ he has responded to. The | 
result is a series of entertaining studies of the strengths 
and idiosyncrasies of certain outstanding masters, and | 
in every case Mr Shore is sympathetic. The only slight | 
falling away from that virtuous standard comes with his | 
description—justly enough—of some modern music, the 
plentiful, bad, incompetent sort, which he declares is 
‘dull, abominably difficult, and possessing every dis- 
agreeable attribute but smell.’ Toscanini is placed in the 
supremacy of conductorship for his powers in bringing | 
out the inspiration and meaning of the music he controls. | 
Sir Thomas Beecham, also, has a tribute paid to his genius ; | 
while Sir Henry Wood, who is recognised as having done 
unexampled work for English music through the last | 
fifty years, is even lovingly considered. Every one of the | 
fourteen conductors described by Mr Shore lives in these | 
pages as a pleasing, temperamental being ; and through | 
its reality this book should add to the intelligent enjoy- 
ment of the future concerts those masters will conduct. | 











